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JULY, 1888. 


HE taught school in Winterville, and 
went to the Baptist church. She was 
twenty-five, and had been teaching almost 
seven years, helping to support her widowed 
mother, who took two or three boarders to 
fill up the gap over which Sarah’s salary 
refused to stretch. Sarah Gates had a long, 
sallow, large-featured face, and she wore 
glasses — uncempromising, heavy - rimmed 
spectales—over her near-sighted eyes, and 
her ash-colored hair was drawn plainly back 
from her high forehead, and fastened ina 
small kneb at a most unbecoming angle. 

Beyond the salient facts few people knew 
anything about Sarah; still fewer, perhaps, 
ever thought that there was much of any- 
thing to know. She was very quiet and 
reserved, and had the reputation of being a 
good teacher; parents were apt te express 
satisfaction when their children got into 
Miss Gates’s room; the children themselves 
were not enthusiastic about her—they sel- 
dom brought her flowers, and never strove 
for the honor of walking home from school 
with her. They were continually paying 
these compliments te Lillie Jenks, who 
taught in the same building and was Sarah’s 
most intimate friend, although Lillie de- 
clared quite openly that she ‘‘ didn’t want a 
lot of young ones hanging round her.” 

It happened one summer that Sarah did 
not go to her Uncle Aaron’s, in Vermont, 
with her mother, as usual. Uncle Aaron 
had been injured by a fall, and Silas was 
there with his family; and they gathered 
from between the lines of Aunt Corintha’s 
letter that perhaps one guest would be more 
welcome than two. 
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‘* Lillie Jenks has been coaxing me to go 
to Moose Island with her,” said Sarah, 
rather shamefacedly. ‘It’s a place off the 
coast of Maine. Not a fashionable resort, 
of course,—neither of us could afford that,— 
but a quiet place, with beautiful scenery. 
It’s near a very fashionable place. I think 
that is the chief charm to Lillie.” Sarah 
laughed a little in a superior, indulgent way. 

“*T think it’s a beautiful plan. I should 
miss you dreadfully, but I should admire to 
have you go,’’ said Sarah’s mother. ‘It 
would be a real change for you, and change 
is what young people need.” 

Sarah was struck by the adjective. She 
thought that she had quite ceased to think 
of herself as young. 

‘¢ And there’s the new parlor carpet that 
we didn’t have,’’ pursued her mether. “‘ You 
can very well afford to go.’’ 

**T could do some botanizing,”’ said Sarah, 
‘*and to study Natural History by the sea- 
shore would be of benefit to me.”’ 

Sarah never allowed herself anything but 
an instructive holiday. 

She told Lillie that very day that she 
would go, and in the temporary absence of 
her flock, and the convenient deafness of 
the head master, Lillie executed a pas seul 
upon her chair of office as an expression of 
her feelings. 

Lillie was as pretty asa pink and white 
complexion, corn-silk hair, and large blue 
eyes could make her, with only the draw- 
backs of so short an upper lip that her 
mouth would not stay shut, and irregular 
little teeth, which were, nevertheless, as 
white as milk. 
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It was thought quite remarkable that 
there should be a friendship between her 
and Sarah Gates; it was generally accounted 
for upon the theory‘of the attraction of 
opposites; but perhaps the fact that Sarah 
possessed unlimited patience for detailed 
accounts of compliments and conquests, and 
never had any of her own with which to 
counterbalance them, may have been a rea- 
son for it on one side, and the fact that 
Sarah had once taken Lillie home and nursed 
her through a dangerous typhoid fever, upon 
the other. Sarah always felt as if Lillie 
were her especial charge after that. 

Lillie suggested certain additions to 
Sarah’s wardrobe in view of this outing, and 
Sarah seriously contemplated having a white 
dress, but finally yielded to the dictates of 
prudence and had a light gray one. And 
she left her best bonnet at home, and packed 
much serious and improving literature. 

Nevertheless, she felt it to be a reckless 
day when, after seeing her mother off for 
Vermont on an early train, she resigned the 
house to the latch-keys of old Mr. Sawyer 
and Henry Peckham—the twe boarders, who 
were to get their meals wherever they 
could—and embarked, with Lillie, at the 
riotous hour of 7 A. M., upon a train which 
was to be exchanged for a steamer at the 
still more riotous hour of 7 P. M. 

She found that the charms of Moose Is- 
land had been but feebly set forth by Lillie, 
who had, indeed, gathered them from ac- 
quaintances who valued its nearness to the 
haunts of fashion more highly than its flora 
or its sunsets. It was beautiful, but Sarah 
doubted whether it were going to be as in- 
structive as she had hoped. The soft fogs 
steeped soul and body in a calm, and Sarah 
actually fastened flowers in her hair instead 
of classifying them, and instead of dissecting 
fishes she sat on the rocks and wrote poetry. 

There was as yet only one ether guest in 
the boarding-house where they were stay- 
ing, which was a relief to Sarah, who was 
shy, although possessed of an unconfessed 
desire to make acquaintance with a new 
world. 

When they had been there two days that 
other guest had not made his appearance, 
being absent on a fishing expedition; but it 
had not taken Lillie a third of that time to 
discover that he was aman of thirty, a col- 
lege professor, something of a society man, 
and much sought after by the most exclu- 
sive set at the neighboring watering-place. 
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‘Only one!”’ Lillie had murmured pen- 
sively, as she took down her yellow locks 
before the mirror the night after their 
arrival; ‘‘ but it’s a real Providence that 
with all these fogs I brought three white 
dresses. The angelic is the only style that 
will make any impression on him, I am con- 
vinced. Sarah, you won’t let him suspect 
that I teach? You know I’m not ashamed 
of being poor, but to be a school-ma’am is 
so fatally unpicturesque.”’ 

On the third morning Lillie’s pale blue 
morning-gown, which had cost her almost a 
month’s salary, was not thrown away. Mr. 
Arnold Brett was not handsome, but dis- 
tingue, Lillie said, with a determined chin, a 
straight, fastidious nose, and a pair of calm, 
inscrutable, gray-blue eyes; and he had a 
serious, deferential air, with which Sarah 
expressed satisfaction. Lillie admitted that 
it was a comfort to have a man pass you the 
butter as if he would die for you, but she 
feared there was going to be a little too 
much of his manner; it had the effect of 
making one’s little jests fall flat; she was 
not sure that it had not, sometimes, the 
effect of a snub. 

She was somewhat surprised that Sarah 
and he got on together. Sarah herself was 
altogether surprised at the evaporation of 
her shyness. She talked freely, allowing 
him to draw her out, and felt the delightful 
exhilaration of an ear-teased wanderer amid 
foreign jargons who hears suddenly his 
native speech. It was not, she said to her- 
self, that she had never met a person of 
congenial tastes before; there was the Bap- 
tist minister who called on her often, and 
talked about the Latin poets; and she be- 
longed toa class of young ladies who indus- 
triously read Shakespeare every Thursday 
evening (rather, perhaps, from a stern de- 
termination to improve their minds than 
from any enthusiasm for the immortal 
bard); and she had led Henry Peckham, the 
boarder who had been with them a long 
while, to prefer George Eliot’s novels to the 
Waverly Magazine, and he now had ideas 
about them which she found worth listening 
to. But the pleasure which she found in 
this new acquaintance was not a congeniality 
of literary taste, or, indeed, of any taste. 
She might have said that he was simpatica, 
although it is probable that. she would have 
thought that a frivolous and unworthy ex- 
planation, if she had ever heard the word; 
as it was, a period of severe self-examina- 
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tion—to which she was subject—threw no 
light upon the matter, but left her with the 
bewildering feeling that she had found a 
heaven and a new earth, and that it wasa 
miracle. 

Before the end of a week he was reading 
Browning’s poetry to her, and they were 
getting at the heart of it together, down 
upon the rocks, while Lillie, posed upon a 
higher rock between him and the sky, knew 
that he took her in as well as looked at her 
whenever he raised his eyes, and was not 
unsatisfied. They talked together of the 
riddle of the painful earth, and if Sarah did 
not find it unraveled for her, she found it 
less a torment for the sharing—an experi- 
ence which she had never sought before. 

‘‘ Your straightforward way of looking at 
things puts them before me in a new light,” 
he said to her, abruptly, one day. ‘‘ How 
have you kept your eyes so clear? ” 

‘‘ By having but little to dazzle them, per- 
haps,’’ answered Sarah, half sadly; but her 
heart sang for joy at the implied praise. 
And Arnold Brett watched the unwonted 
flush that came and went upon her sallow 
cheek with a curious interest. 

‘“‘She’s crude and undeveloped, but what 
an intense soul!’ he said to himself, as he 
paced the graveled walk in view of the sea, 
with his solitary cigar, that night after the 
house was still. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
she were a little morbid; so narrow a life 
would be apt to have that effect upon such 
a nature. But those near-sighted eyes of 
hers have a glance like a lance; it makes a 
man feel as if his soul were naked before 
her. I’m afraid it wouldn’t be altogether 
comfortable in the long run. It’s a relief 
after a certain amount of it just to look at 
that little one with the short upper lip. It’s 
a better thing than one is apt to realize that 
there isn’t any moral shut within the bosom 
of the rose. But she’s a curious study—the 
plain one. I think I never saw anything 
human that was genuine before.” 

““Pve found out all about him, Sarah!” 
cried Lillie, rushing into their room in a 
great state of excitement. ‘‘I was chilled 
when I came in from rowing, and I went to 
ask Mrs. Frisbie for some ginger-tea, and 
while it was being made I led the conversa- 
tion, delicately, of course, to Mr. Brett. He 
has been here so many times and she’s such 
a gossip I knew she would have found out, 
although he never says anything about him- 
self. He’s been very poor. I shouldn’t 
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have thought that, should you? He belongs 
to an aristocratic family. I knew that man- 
ner was bern, not made. His father lost all 
his money just after he entered college, and 
he has had a dreadful, lovely, interesting 
struggle to support a younger brother and 
two sisters. And he is getting into politics. 
Mrs. Frisbie has heard that he is very ambi- 
tious, and would prefer being a senator to 
being a college professor. That chin looks 
as if it hankered after the joy of the battle, 
doesn’t it? and as if it wouldn’t get left! 
Think of Washington, in the season, or, 
perhaps, a foreign mission! ”’ 

Sarah winced. She admitted to herself 
that there was something about Lillie—she 
did not call it vulgarity—that was becoming 
unendurable to her. 

‘Oh, and that isn’t all. You know the 
Brimleys of L—— are at Bar Harbor; im- 
mensely aristocratic, and no end of money. 
We saw them on the steamboat; a ponder- 
ous papa and mamma, and two tall daugh- 
ters, plain and without a bit of style. There 
was something about the younger one, per- 
haps you’d call it high-breeding, and she 
had a real soft, sweet voice; well, she can 
have—she doesn’t have to halloa at young 
ones! Mrs. Frisbie says Mr. Brett is on 
intimate terms with the family, and it is 
reported that he is very attentive to the 
younger daughter. 1 don’t believe it; do 
you?” 

‘¢No,”’ said Sarah, quietly, but with some- 
thing of an effort. 

‘‘It doesn’t look reasonable,” pursued 
Lillie, ‘‘that he would stay here and hang 
round us every day for three weeks, except 
that one time when they sent for him, if 
there was anything particular about it, does 
it?” 

don’t think it does,’’ said Sarah, after 
something more of an effort. 

Lillie, in attempting to extinguish the 
light of the fitful kerosene, turned it higher, 
and as its glare fell upon Sarah’s face she 
caught a strange expression on it. 

If she wasn’t pale! I never would have 
believed it of Sarah Gates! But I’ve no- 
ticed that these deep people often haven’t 
much common sense. I really believe she 
thinks it’s her /” (Lillie regarded grammar 
as a necessary evil of the school-room, and 
turned her back upon it when she closed the 
door.) 

Serene in the possession of plenty of 
common sense, she usually drifted off into 
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slumber as soon as her pretty head was 
comfortably settled upon its pillow. Neither 
refractory pupils, impertunate parents, nor 
dense committee-men had ever kept her 
awake, but now she lay, hour after hour, 
with wide-open eyes, looking into the dark- 
ness. 

** Tt’s a pity she’s near-sighted; she might 
have seen at once how he looked at me,”’ 
meditated Lillie. ‘“‘It would be awful te 
stand in her way. It would be only once in 
the world to her. He may not mean a thing 
—don’t you be a fool, Lillie Jenks!—but if 
he does—— How good she was to me when 
I was sick! Lillie Jenks, do you keep on; 
laugh at him, if it breaks your heart! I’m 
worried about Sarah.’’ 

Lillie saw the window-panes grow gray, 
and was cross to Sarah while they were 
dressing. 

“*T wish—yes, I really de wish she wasn’t 
so awfully homely! ’’ she said to herself, as 
Sarah’s face looked over her shoulder into 
the mirror. ‘It’s too ridiculous for her to 
think 


“Sarah, they’re coming here! they’re 
really coming to this house tostay! If it 
were some people it would be called pursu- 
ing him. And he didn’t know it—I don’t 
think he did. He looked real vexed, or 
something, when Mrs. Frisbie told him. I 
asked, as innocently as if I never heard of 
them, if they were nice people, and that 
horrid Miss Prosser, with the imitation dia- 
monds, said, ‘ Don’t you know the Brimleys 
of S——?’ Mamma isn’t strong, it seems, 
and they’ve found Bar Harbor too crowded, 
and will stay here all the rest of the sum- 
mer, if they like. Well, I’m glad I haven’t 
had so much to say to Mr. Brett, lately. If 
he goes over to the enemy I sha’n’t be left 
forlorn.” 

This self-congratulation of Lillie’s re- 
ferred to the fact that she had lately decoyed 
from an irate party, chiefly composed of 
girls, one of whom was the objectionable 
Miss Prosser, two adolescent youths, and 
reduced them to abject slavery. ‘‘ They 
may be little, but they’re all,” she had 
quoted lightly to Sarah at the time of cap- 
ture; but in the light of future possibilities 
their importance was magnified. 

Sarah had made no comments upon this 
news, and Lillie tried in vain for a while to 
catch a glimpse of her face. When at length 
she did, it were an expression of confident 
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happiness. Two weeks had passed since 
Sarah had first heard of the Brimleys, and it 
was evident that they no longer possessed 
any terrors for her. 

‘* She thinks he is really in love with her, 
and she believes in him!” said Lillie to her- 
self. ‘‘O Sarah Gates, if you only knew! 
Sometimes I feel as if it were my duty to 
tell her. But it’s like telling a child there 
isn’t any Santa Claus; it hurts your feel- 
ings.” 


‘¢Tt is a charmed island,” said Mrs. Brim- 
ley of S——, who was ponderous of flesh, but 
gentle and deprecating of manner, being the 
exact counterpart of Mr. Brimley of S—, 
who was extremely small and slender of 
physique, but of a most pompous and 
weighty manner. ‘‘ When the fog hides the 
main land, one can almost fancy that one 
has floated away from the old world with all 
its care and fret.” 

‘* And it is so beautifully green! ‘It all 
looks fresh as if our Lord but yesterday had 
finished it,’’’ said Sibyl Brimley, in the 
voice which Lillie Jenks had characterized 
as “real sweet.” ‘“‘We don’t wonder at 
you, Mr. Brett.” 

If she had a large nose, she had also a 
pair of soft, dove-like gray eyes, which 
looked half-shyly through long lashes at 
Arnold Brett. And she had a certain inde- 
finable charm, made up of stateliness and 
maidenliness. 

‘“*T do wonder that you were able to 
endure such extraordinary people!” said 
the elder Miss Brimley, an oldish young 
lady of a faded blondeness, which suggested 
that its tints had not washed well, or had 
been too long exposed to the sun. ‘“ You 
must have quite suffered for some one to 
speak to. There are two such queer crea- 
tures near me at the table—school-teachers, 
Iam sure. One of them talked to me this 
morning, quite as if I were an old friend. 
She confided te me that her friend was real 
gifted, and wrote poetry for the magazines; 
and that although so extremely superior, 
she quite approved of Professor Brett.” 

Brett winced, and the color came into his 
face, and he joined but slightly in the laugh 
that ran around the circle. 

‘*T think I saw you talking to her yester- 
day; it is very good of you,” said Sybil 
Brimley, softly, and with another dove-like 
glance. 

‘* It is amazing that such people can be 80 
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unconscious of their vulgarity,’’ pursued 
Miss Brimley. 

“*T don’t know that one can quite say 
they are vulgar,” said Sybil. ‘ The plain 
one is certainly too severe to beso. I fancy 
that the pretty one has some cleverness, 
obscured by—well, by her vulgarity, Mil- 
dred, if you will have it so.” 

Sybil had a pretty air of not being able to 
be as charitable as she wished, which was, 
perhaps, quite genuine, but which jarred 
upon Arnold Brett’s sensibilities. He re- 
flected that the feminine nature would have 
been more agreeable if the necessity for 
talking people over had been left out of it. 

‘* Perhaps yeu found them interesting as 
a study of human nature,” insisted Miss 
Brimley, fastening upon Brett her pale, dull 
eyes, which he had always found unpleas- 
antly suggestive of being much keener than 
they looked. 

‘One usually prefers to study Nature in 
a place like this, unless the humanity be 
especially charming,’ said Brett, giving 
emphasis to his remark by a side glance at 
Sybil. 

It was this glance that Sarah caught as 
she passed the piazza, with Lillie and the 
adolescents, on the way to the shore, and 
Lillie saw her shrink as froma blow. “I 
thought he might at least try to smooth 
things a little,”’ said Lillie to herself; ‘ but 
he hasn’t. I didn’t expect him to toe the 
mark squarely and introduce us to his friends; 
I knew it wasn’t in him; but I did think he 
might manage by this time to have us 
thrown tegether so that an acquaintance 
would come about naturally; but instead of 
that he has ignored us entirely. Except for 
a little conversation about the weather yes- 
terday, he has been unconscious of our ex- 
istence. And Sarah’s eyes have a hunted 
look, and months of physical suffering 
wouldn’t have breught that pinched look 
about her mouth. I don’t know whether I 
want worse to shake her or to cry over her! 
O Sarah Gates, if you only knew what I 
underwent for your sake this morning! To 
try to scrape acquaintance with the most 
supercilious of them all, the one with the 
largest nose, because I had a chance to 
even hint at the real state of things in the 
hope of touching her—well, the wisest have 
their feolish movements. Sarah, all of you, 
listen! 1 have had experience, I have ob- 
served: Nothing good ever comes from 
behind a large nose!” 


Lillie’s party was joined at the beach by a 
detachment of that very set of girls from 
whem she had stolen the two cavaliers, even 
the redoubtable Miss Prossor; having been 
snubbed by the Brimleys of S——, they had 
decided to make a common cause against the 
enemy; and their magnanimity had been 
rewarded by the advent of an older and 
more eligible gallant, of whom Lillie was 
too dispirited or too generous to dispute 
their possession. 

They were to picnic on Frying Pan, an 
island which, in spite of its ignoble name, 
possessed a wild grandeur of scenery; a 
promontory of jagged, black rocks at one end, 
with a few bare, tempest-blasted trees, an 
angry surf below, and gulls screaming over- 
head, and everywhere ‘“ Nature encamped 
in a mighty solitude.” 

‘*Sarah, do held up your head!” said 
Lillie, in an energetic aside, as they landed 
on the island. ‘You will set them all 
to gossiping. Listen; I’ll tell you some- 
thing.” Lillie hesitated, and seemed to 
struggle with an impediment in her throat. 
‘*Mr. Brett kissed me twice! It was that 
day I slipped on the rocks. He caught me 
in his arms, my head was on his shoulder. 
He apologized, but what he said, Sarah, 
would have been equivalent to a declaration 
from some men. He was afraid afterwards 
that he had committed himself. He con- 
templated flight; he got his friends over 
here to protect him, I think now. I tried to 
tell you. I thought it might be better to, 
but I couldn’t. He didn’t care anything 
for me, you understand; it’s enly his way.” 

Lillie did not stay to observe the effect of 
her words; she developed a sudden gayety, 
and completely subjugated the new arrival 
without any apparent effort; and all day 
Nature and the sea-gulls found their solemn 
harmonies sadly disturbed by- human fri- 
volity. 

‘“*You have forgotten your friend, Miss 
Gates,’’ said Miss Prosser, severely, as they 
were returning to the slip where the boat 
lay. (Her temper had been sorely tried.) 

‘“*She must have stayed behind on the 
rocks,’’ cried Lillie, and darted off in search 
of her, refusing all offers of escort. 

She hastened, because the others were 
waiting, and to prevent their gossip. Sarah 
was moping somewhere, and they knew it. 
She had not the vaguest fear of anything 
worse than that; but after seeking and call- 
ing in vain among the rocks, she suddenly 
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discovered Sarah standing upon a rock only 
large enough to give her a foothold, between 
which and the shore the waves were tum- 
bling. Lillie scrambled over the rocks, 
careless of bruised feet and torn hands. 

“Sarah Gates! are youcrazy? Don’t you 
know the tide is coming in, and you will be 
swept away in five minutes?” 

Sarah turned towards her a dazed face, in 
which a glimmer of fright was just appear- 
ing, and held out appealing hands. 

With all her strength Lillie pushed a 
great stone over, hoping to bridge the 
chasm; but it fell into it with a crash, and 
the rock on which Sarah stood tottered. 

Lillie raised her voice and called for help, 
in the hope that some one had disregarded 
her behest and followed her. There was a 
startling echo from the cliff above, and the 
gulls screamed, wheeling over their heads; 
but no human voice answered. 

There was drift-wood lying among the 
rocks, and Lillie found two narrow planks 
which might bear Sarah’s weight. She 
threw them across to Sarah’s rock, standing 
herself upon one which was drenched and 
slippery, and held out her hand. 

“Step out upon that,’’ she cried, impera- 
tively. ‘*You can reach my hand in a 
minute. Hold tight, and don’t be afraid! ”’ 

In another moment Sarah stood beside 
her, drenched and shivering. 

** How could you be so weak and wicked, 
Sarah Gates?” cried Lillie, angrily. 

“IT don’t think I quite realized,’ said 
Sarah, with ashudder. ‘‘ But I felt as if I 
were in a nightmare, and I couldn’t bear it. 
Nothing seemed real; everything that had 
happened, and the future—even God— 
seemed a great, black emptiness! And I 
suffered horribly. I could have borne the 
first—his neglecting and seeming ashamed 
to speak to me. I couldn’t see how I could 
have been mistaken about his caring for me, 
but I knew that I must have been, then. I 
could despise myself without blaming him, 
and I could still believe in him; but when 
you told me that—— Lillie, I thought he 
was different.” 

‘They never are,”’ said Lillie, concisely. 

She parried lightly the inquisitiveness of 
Miss Prosser and the others, which Sarah’s 
reviving conscientiousness forbade her to 
do, and carried herself gayly still, although 
Sarah sometimes looked at her with re- 
proachful eyes, and wondered if life never 
had a serious side for Lillie Jenks. 


The next morning Sarah received a tele- 
gram with the intelligence that her mother 
was very ill, and wished her to come to her 
at once. 

Lillie insisted upon accompanying her, in 
spite of her feeble remonstrances, and it 
was she who packed and made all the prepa- 
rations, while Sarah lay utterly prostrated 
upon the bed. 

‘It’s a judgment upon me, Lillie,” she 
said. ‘‘I know she will die! I have been 
weak and wicked, as yousaid. But meeting 
him made a new world for me; no one had 
ever seemed to understand me before.”’ 

‘** Don’t talk about him! Don’t ever men- 
tion him to me again!” cried Lillie, with 
sudden wrath. 

And Sarah was meekly silent, her eyes 
following Lillie with a wondering expres- 
sion. 

Mrs. Brimley of S—— came herself to the 
door to offer condolences to Sarah, and even 
Miss Brimley sent a prettily sympathetic 
message. 

‘* It’s always the way with those people,” 
said Lillie, bitterly. ‘‘If you’re in trouble 
they can be pitying and patronizing; it suits 
them; they’re used to it. They’re going to 
get rid of us, too. And if we should ever 
meet them again they wouldn’t know us, 
unless we were on their poor list.” 

‘¢T can’t think what makes you so hard, 
Lillie,” said Sarah. ‘‘ It isn’t like you.” 


‘I’m going to leave you before you get 
to Brandon,” said Lillie, in the cars the 
next day, beginning to gather up her travel- 
ing wraps. ‘* At the next station I can 
take the stage to the village where my 
cousin Pheebe lives. She has been wanting 
me to visit her, and it will be better for you 
to have your mother all to yourself. She is 
not sick at all.’’ Lillie fixed her eyes on 
Sarah’s, calmly. ‘The post-office clerk 
helped me to get up the telegram. I thought 
a shock was the only thing for you. You’ll 
live to thank me, if you don’t now.”’ 

‘¢ Lillie! Lillie!’ cried Sarah; but the car 
had stopped, the conductor had shouted a 
name, and Lillie’s fluffy, corn-silk bangs, and 
stylish hat, and bewildering draperies, with 
their background of dilapitated country sta- 
tion, were already a vanishing vision. 

In the autumn Lillie learned, through an 
acquaintance who lived in S——, that Arnold 
Brett was engaged to Sybil Brimley; and 
she told Sarah of it with a kind of savage 
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satisfaction, or so it seemed to Sarah, and 
sneered fiercely when Sarah said meekly 
that she “‘ heped he would be happy.” 

Lillie seemed strange; she had changed 
very much, Sarah thought; or perhaps it 
was only that she had begun to feel her 
uncongeniality more. 

Sarah herself was much the same, except 
that she, perhaps, went oftener to prayer- 
meeting. 

It was little more than a year after that 
Arnold Brett went one day out to Winter- 
ville on the train. Lillie had entered the 
car just behind him, but she tucked herself 
away in a corner and looked at him, herself 
unobserved. 

He had differed in politics from Mr. 
Brimley of S——; he had, indeed, been a suc- 
cessful candidate for office in the party 
which that gentleman believed to be bent 
upon accomplishing the ruin of the country; 
and the result was that Sybil, who, with the 
rest of her family, felt it to be not quite 
the thing for gentlemen to mix themselves 
with politics, in their present condition, 
gently but firmly declined to fulfill her prom- 
ise of marriage. 

And now, whether from pique or from a 
taste for odd things—such as one had for 
caviare, er curious coins, or old china—he 
could not himself quite determine, he was 
going out to Winterville to see Sarah Gates. 
She had made ag impression upon him that 
had never quite faded. He half-acknewl- 
edged to himself, also, that her strong, 
keen vision would keep him from shams, 
towards which he was conscious of gravi- 
tating. There might be people who would 
wonder, even ridicule; but a man took a 
wife for himself. And her face haunted 
him as it had looked when he began to show 
her that he had not meant anything. To 
move an intense individuality like that had 
some effect upon a man; if it had been the 
little frivolous one, now—— 

“There she is this minute!” as at this 
point of his reflections he happened to turn 
his head, and caught sight of Lillie. ‘ How 
faded and worn! Apt to be the way with 
girls of that complexion. I suppose she 
works hard, too; about as fit as a butterfly. 
It gives my conscience a twinge to remem- 
ber how I flirted with her. But there was 
no danger of breaking her heart; she 
laughed at me all the time. If I had been 
serious I wonder if she would have laughed. 
Ridiculous to remember how much time 


I’ve spent puzzling ever that problem since! 
Well, I’m glad I did keep a level head; she 
wouldn’t do much towards furthering a 
man’s prospects in life, and there is nothing 
more fatal toa man than a little fool fora 
wife. Ill go and talk to her. 

Lillie had an airy little toss ef her head and 
a half-sweet, half-mocking smile all ready 
for him. He had meant to utter some light 
badinage, but to his surprise he found his 
tongue faltering under her gaze. What was 
the power which this “‘ little fool” had over 
him? 

‘‘T am going to Winterville. Shall I find 
Miss Gates at home, do you think?” he 
said abruptly, and with a great effort. 

‘¢Oh, yes, Sarah’s at home. She’s almost 
well, now. You haven’t heard? Of course 
not. She has been very sick with typhoid 
fever; she wasn’t expected to live. But 
she’s well now; and she’s going to be mar- 
ried next month to Henry Peckham. He 
boards at her house. 

Brett heard himself murmur that he hoped 
she would be happy. 

“She ought to; she’s a nice girl,” re- 
marked Lillie. ‘‘ She looks pretty now, too, 
for her; her hair was shaved off, and now it 
has come out in little rings all over her 
head, and it’s awfully becoming to her.” 

Brett didn’t hear about the hair; he was 
busied with his own inexplicable mingling 
of chagrin and relief, and a growing impulse 
to do a mad thing. How pretty was the in- 
creasing seriousness and shyness in Lillie’s 
eyes? Would she laugh at him? 

They alighted together at the Winterville 
station. 

‘‘ That is the way to Sarah’s,” said Lillie, 
pointing gravely. 

“IT think on the whole I would rather 
walk home with you, if you will let me,” he 
said, and was disgusted to find himself 
blushing like a school-boy. 

She assented gravely, and they walked on 
in a leaf-strewn, tree-bordered pathway, so 
narrow that two could not walk abreast. She 
walked so fast that he suspected, with a 
keen pang, that she wished to run away 
from him. 

Lillie, Lillie! ” he called; and she turned 
and faced him wonderingly. ‘‘I will never 
marry any woman but you. You may be- 
lieve it or not, but I have never loved any 
but you.” 

‘¢‘T shall never try to doubt what it is so 
sweet to believe,’’ said the “little fool.” 
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UCH a little thing—a letter! 
Yet so much it may contain; 
Written thoughts and mute expressions, 
Full of pleasure, fraught with pain. 


‘When our hearts are sad at parting, 
Comes a gleam of comfort bright 
In the mutual promise given,— 
“ We will not forget to write.” 


Plans and doings of the absent, 
Scraps of news we like to hear, 
All remind us, e’en though distant, 

Kind remembrance keeps us near. 


Yet sometimes a single letter 
Turns the sunshine into shade, 

Chills our efforts, clouds our prospects, 
Blights our hopes and makes them fade. 


Messengers of joy or sorrow, 
Life or death, success, despair, 
Bearers of affection’s wishes, 
Greeting kind or loving prayer. 


Prayer or greeting, were we present, 
Would be felt, but half unsaid; 
We can write, because our letters— 

Not our faces—will be read. 


Who has not some treasured letters, 
Fragments choice of others’ lives; 

Relics, some, of friends departed, 
Friends whose memory still survives? 


Touched by neither time nor distance, 
Will these words unspoken last ; 

Voiceless whispers of the present, 

Silent echoes of the past! 


EPTEMBER 13TH, 1883.—I am seventy 

to-day, and feel very depressed and out 
of sorts. The fact is, 1 am a lonely, disap- 
pointed old man—not through any fault of 
mine, but all owing to Dick’s confounded 
obstinacy and selfishness —two of the most 
abeminable vices that disfigure human na- 
ture. 

To begin with, I am the head of a good 
old English family which has never been 
accustomed to be put out of its way or wor- 
ried in any matter. Ge into the old church 
down below there in the village, and you 
will find a chapel almost as big as the church 
itself—a chapel with its walls covered all 
over with brasses and florid old mural tab- 
lets, its floor cumbered by flat-topped tombs 
whereon lie knights in effigy, and its stained 
glass windows bright with the herald’s art. 
Whose family do these things glorify? 
Mine. Whose name furnishes a sign for 
the village inn? Mine.’ Whose house is 
*“*the house’? of the whole country-side ? 
Mine. 

It is a home fit for a duke,—large, stately, 
many-gabled, ivy-clad,—the outgrowth of 
wealth and luxury enjoyed by my forefathers 
for many generations. 

As to the park, it is as nice a little park as 
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you will find in all England; none of your 
jumped-up enclosures, but a theroughly well- 
timbered, well-chosen bit of upland and 
hollow, with broad acres beyond. 

And I married well, teo; for, though I 
held a good stretch of land before that event, 
it brought me more. She was the Honora- 
ble Priscilla Phipps, a trifle needy, perhaps, 
but possessed of a pedigree that was like an 
Atlantic cable for length. My marriage was 
an illustration of how judgment can triumph 
over sentiment. 

I don’t know whether I have mentioned 
it, but I am firm, astonishingly firm. My 
heart had no chance with my head; and it was 
just because of this that 1 was able to give 
up all thought of Connie, and marry Pris- 
cilla. Let me see, did I speak about Connie 
before? No. Oh, well, she was a sort of 
governess at a house where I visited when! 
was a youngster. 

Ah, but she was pretty—exquisitely, abso- 
lutely pretty! I am positive about it, be- 
cause I am a judge of that kind of thing—I 
always was. I know the points in a pretty 
woman just as well as I know them in 4 
horse. Why, I am fond of them now—wo- 
men, I mean—and can make myself pleasant 
to them, too, I can tell you! 
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Well, the drawback to Connie was this— 
she was just nobody. She was the daughter 
of people who came from nowhere, and did 
not even know where that was. She was 
poor, as a matter of course; but I think I 
could have overlooked that objection. It 
was the ‘‘ nobodyism ” that settled the mat- 
ter. Yet I loved her dearly, and, had I 
been a selfish man, should have married her. 
As it was, I remembered my position, and 
took Priscilla. 

From this you will see that it is no idle 
boast when I say that unselfishness and 
firmness are the two strongest points in my 
character. 

One day I told Priscilla about Connie, 
and she told me about a cavalry officer who 
proposed to her with only two hundred 
pounds a year; and we both laughed till the 
butler came and asked if we were ill. 

I was very happy with Priscilla. She al- 
ways adopted my views, did just what I told 
her to do, and went my way,—not because I 
exercised my authority over her, but because 
she felt that I knew best. She was a most 
sensible woman, and so of course I lost her 
just as Dick was born. 

I was a most indulgent father. I used to 
toss the baby for five minutes together. It 
was a perverse baby, and grew into a trou- 
blesome little boy. By and by came the 
school-dayg and fresh disappointments. 

I sent Dick to Eton, and begged him to 
be careful about the companions he made. 
What was the result? He formed but one 
fast friendship, and that was with a fellow 
by the name of Jack Hobson, the son of a 
manufacturer of starch or mustard, or some- 
thing of the sort, while he was at some 
pains to give the cold shoulder to a son of 
my neighbor, Lord Esk. Ofcourse I argued 
the point with Dick, but it was not of any 
use. He merely said that Hobson was a 
‘“ brick,” and Esk’s son a ‘‘cad,”? and told 
me he meant to choose his own friends. 

Later on came the question of college; and 
I was fool enough to ask Dick which he 
would prefer, Oxford og Cambridge, He 
immediately chose the junior University. I 
explained to him that it was more Radical 
in its tendencies than Oxford; but this did 
not move him in the least, and only elicited 
the remark, Bully for Cambridge! 
untranslatable vulgarism of American 
origin. Well, he went to Cambridge. He 
did more—he went to the deuce. 

He never took any kind of degree, but 
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went for boating, boxing, and developing 
his muscle at the expense of his mind. 
Added to all this, Hobson turned up at 
Dick’s college almost as soon as he arrived 
there; and Dick spent the whole of his time 
with this precious chum. The whole of 
his time, did I say? Well, not quite, as 
you will presently discover. 

It was about half through one of his terms 
that the blow fell; for it was a blow, I can 
tell you, because I was really very fond of 
Dick. You see, he was an uncommonly 
good-looking young fellow, and could ride 
well, shoot well, dance well, and sing well, 
and was at all times good company; in fact, 
he was remarkably like what I was at the 
same age, except as to obstinacy; and where 
he gets that from is more than I can tell. 

The blow came in the form of a letter, and 
a letter from Dick. It was a rascally letter; 
it—but there—I’ll read it to you. Just 
listen :— 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


‘¢ DEAR DAp.—Hobson’s people have been 
staying here for a time, and I have been 
showing his sister about the place. She is 
the prettiest and altogether the most scrump- 
tious little girl I ever met, and awfully sen- 
sible, too; so I asked her to go to a wedding 
with me, and she has been good enough to 
agree. The old people seem very pleased, 
and so is Hobson. I propose to bring her 
down for your blessing, and all that sort ef 
thing, next Saturday. I’m sure you’ll like 
her, dad—in fact, if I wasn’t sure I shouldn’t 
propose to marry, because, of ceurse, I know 
that if you were to cut up rough and stop 
supplies I should be regularly cornered. 

‘¢ Always yours affectionately, Dick. 


““P, §.—I forgot to say that old Hobson’s 
business had bust up, and that Hobson—my 
friend—will have to go out as tutor. So the 
sooner I can marry the sister the better for 
her.” 


I dare say you think I flew into a passion 
when I got this letter, but I didn’t. 1 have 
a wonderfnl command of my temper; it is 
most remarkable. I just passed the facts of 
the case in review, as it were, and their 
enormity fairly staggered me. 

I said to myself, Dick proposes to unite 
himself to a girl without breeding and with- 
out money, and whose plebeian name is 
tainted with bankruptcy. Will you as a 
father sanction such folly? Never! 
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My mind was made up on the instant, and 
I wrete to Dick by return of post. I kept 
the draft of my letter, and here it is:— 


STANBURY MANOR. 


‘DEAR DicK.—I have just received your 
idiotic letter. If you like to give up the 
young woman you mention at once and for- 
ever, I shall be happy to see you at home 
again. If you do not give her up, my doers 
will be closed to you from this day forth, 
and not only my doors, but my check-book. 
1 hope you understand. 

‘“‘ Your affectionate but outraged 


FPATHER.”’ 


I dispatched this letter with full confi- 
dence that it would bring Dick to his senses, 
because I felt certain the boy loved me, and 
reckoned on his sense of filial duty. It is 
the mistake I have made all through life— 
the giving to others credit for the same feel- 
ings of unselfishness and pliancy that I myself 
possess. My faith in human nature was 
destined to receive anothershock. The only 
answer Dick sent to my affectionate appeal 
was this short note:— 


‘* CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


“ DEAR Dap.—As you call on me to make 
my election between love and seven hundred 
pounds a year—my present allowance—I 
must choose the former. In the circum- 
stances I should be a cad to do anything 
else. At the same time I’m very sorry to 
upset your apple-cart, for you have always 
behaved like a brick to me. Good-by, dad! 

‘*¢ Always yours affectionately, 


Dick. 


There’s pig-headed obstinacy for you, and 
selfishness, too! Fancy a young fool 
thrusting aside parental affection and his 
bread and butter, all because he must have 
his own way! Well, he hadit. It cost me 
many a pang, but I did my duty. I shut 
Dick out from my hearth, and thrust him 
from my mind. I never—or very rarely— 
thought of him at all. 

SEPTEMBER Ist, 1884.—About six months 
after I had closed accounts with Dick, and 
some three after my seventieth birthday, 
everything began to go wrong. The gout in 
my right leg became positively excruciating, 
the village swarmed with poachers, there 
was swindling going on in the stables— 
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which I could not get out to see after—and 
the servants got stupider and stupider, and 
selfish and obstinate beyond all belief. 

Nobody reminded me of my medicine, or 
tried to amuse me. It was like being buried 
alive. I tried to mend matters by engaging 
a private secretary—in fact, I had a succes- 
sion of them—but they were all either fear- 
fully slow and dull, or bent on having their 
own way; and I sacked them one after the 
other. 

After this I got a notion that I should like 
a young-lady nurse and companion, and 
mentioned the matter to the parson. I 
made sure he would have a fit. His eyes 
crossed, he became purple—indeed his symp- 
toms were so very alarming that I felt jus- 
tified in slapping his back; and I did it so 
well that I slapped him clean out of his 
chair. 

When he was better, he gasped out he was 
afraid he could not help me; and then, when 
I had glared at him and asked him ‘* Why 
not?” he stuttered out,— 

*¢ [—I—I don’t think it would be proper.” 

An old ‘ buffle-head,” as Dick used to say. 
But that’s the world all over—hard, censori- 
ous, cold! 

My other neighbors were just as silly; and 
all agreed that if I insisted on being waited 
on by a young woman, I must get an old one 
into the house as well. 

So I sent for Maria. Maria is a second 
cousin of mine; she is almost stone-deaf, 
and cannot see without her spectacles, which 
she is always losing. She never comes 
down to breakfast until lunch-time, and al- 
ways goes to bed at dinner time; conse- 
quently she does not bore one much. 

When she was fairly installed with me, 
and had begun to feel at home; I advertised 
for my young-lady nurse and companion, 
avoiding any disclosure of my sex by merely 
describing myself as an invalid. I arranged 
that Gould, the bookseller at Stanbury, 
should receive the answers. They came in 
shoals, for the salary I offered was good; and 
in cases where I thought the girls might be 
nice, I sent for them to come and see me, 
and paid all expenses. Gould seemed to 
think all was not as it should be, and leoked 
quite frightened every time I saw him on 
the subject. 

The sixth maiden who came was “ Miss 
Right,” and I closed with her off-hand. She 
brought only two letters of recommenda- 
tion; but one was from a cabinet minister, 
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and the other from a bishop. She was “ the 
sort of thing to sit next,” as Dick would say, 
with small fine features, large earnest eyes, 
a delicate yet not unhealthy color, nut- 
brown hair, and a compact little figure. 
She was in all respects a lady, had a sweet, 
low voice, and made no pretence of being 
anybody in particular—by which I mean 
that she did not tell any yarns about aristo- 
cratic connections, sad reverses of fortune, 
ete. I do not believe she would have come, 
if Maria had not been with me. Her name, 
she told me, was Constance Denham. She 
came down here with her traps about a week 
after we had arranged terms, and fell into 
our ways at once. 

It was just about tea-time when she ar- 
rived, and, on hearing that tea was nearly 
due, she whipped off her wraps in a twink- 
ling; and came down from her room in time 
to make it, And she made it just as I like 
it made. Maria was rather stiff with her at 
first, but she managed to make the old lady 
hear without squealing or roaring at her, 
and that placed Miss Denham on a pinnacle 
from which she never afterwards fell. 

I never knew a girl fit into one’s life as 
she did. She always remembered my medi- 
cine and my gouty leg. When one wanted 
to be quiet, she would bring out some sort 
of work and sit as still as a mouse; or, if 
cheerfulness was at a premium, play and 
sing until the ‘‘blues” were put to flight. And 
one of the most extraordinary things about 
her was that she knew all Dick’s favorite 
songs and sang them perfectly. 

It was a goodly sight to see her scratching 
about among the flowers before breakfast in 
her deliciously fresh trim morning-gowns, 
attended by a retinue of enslaved and de- 
voted dogs, and singing bright snatches of 
song to herself. Equally pleasant was it to 
have her sit by me on the terrace, while I 
tead the day’s lesson from the Times, and to 
note the ingenuity with which she extracted 
amusement from that somewhat solemn 
journal. She often accompanied the most 
ponderous leading articles with quaint little 
moralizings of her own. 

Our afternoons were mostly spent in tak- 
ing long drives, in which, out of deference 
to Miss Denham’s passionate love of the rural, 
we always avoided towns and large villages. 
A far-reaching view from any lofty hill 
would move my small companion like a 
strain of music or a pathetic story; and the 
more she felt the less she said. It grew at 
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last to be a rule with us to pull up on reach” 
ing any vantage-ground, and to sit and study 
the distant scene in a silence broken only 
by the clinking of the bits and creaking of the 
harness, while the horses themselves pricked 
up their ears and seemed to listen, and the 
discreet groom stood motionless as a statue. 

And when the evening came what a girl 
for games! Whist, cribbage, chess, back- 
gammon—she knew them all, and not only 
played them well, but could lose gracefully 
when she played with Maria. One morning, 
when my leg was easier, I challenged her to 
billiards; and hang me if she didn’t win! 

Later on I made another discovery—Miss 
Denham could ride. I had limped across to 
the stables with a hand on her plump little 
shoulder, and had been so much struck with 
her knowledge of my nag’s ways, and with 
her admiration of a side-saddle that poor 
Dick had bought for girl-visitors, that I then 
and there arranged to ride into Stanbury 
with her. 

Perhaps you wonder how I can ride with 
a gouty feot? Well, I don’t put it in the 
stirrup, I let it dangle. 

The ride was a great success. She sat 
Dick’s chestnut as if she had been made for 
it; her color rose, and her eyes danced with 
life and joyousness. There was only one 
word which would describe her, and that was 
the word poor old Dick used in describing 
that Hobson girl—‘‘ scrumptious.’ She 
was not one of your flat-chested, round- 
shouldered equestrians, and her habit fitted 
her like a glove. 

But in the midst of my admiration, it 
struck me as confoundedly curious that she 
should have any habit at all. So I asked 
her point-blank how it was. Directly I had 
done this I felt sorry, for her face fell, and 
she looked troubled. She rode on in silence 
for a few minutes, looking straight between 
her horse’s ears, and with something very 
like a tear in her eyes. Then she said very 
softly :— 

“Mr. Conroy, I can’t tell you—I really 
cannot. I know you have a right, after all 
your kindness to me, to hear a little more of 
my past life than my reference told you, but 
to explain about the habit carriés me back 
to days I would rather not think about. 
Please don’t ask about those times; and 
please don’t be cross.” 

Well, you may be sure I did not press my 
question after that; and she soon brightened 
up again. 
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After this ride I kept my, curiosity to my- 
self, and tried to forgot that either of us had 
a past to recall. 

And time stole on, and ‘“‘ Miss Denham ”’ 
was, by agreement between Maria and my- 
self, entirely superseded by ‘“‘ My dear,” or 
‘* My dear Connie’’—which latter phrase 
pleased me well, as it reminded me of my 
plebeian sweetheart of long ago. 

Some of the neighbors wagged their old 
heads at me, and talked about “old Mr. 
Conroy’s lady companion,” but I did not 
care; nor did Connie, either, for the simple 
reason that she was innocent of all offense. 

I was much amused at the way in which 
the wives and daughters of my neighbors 
treated my favorite when they paid me state 
visits, and their efforts to patronize or snub 
her as a superior upper servant. Connie 
seemed a little puzzled at first as to what 
role she should assume, until I made it clear 
to her that she was to meet all comers as an 
equal. After this she treated some of the 
more inflated feminine potentaters to such 
well-directed shafts of sarcasm as speedily 
reduced them to frigid and distant politeness. 

My neighbors’ sons behaved differently 
from their wives and daughters, for within 
a week of Connie’s arrival they began to 
evince extraordinary interest in my health, 
and would sit with me fer the half-hour to- 
gether. On these oecasions Miss Denham 
disappeared at the earliest opportunity, leav- 
ing me to extract what amusement I could 
from the young men’s piteous efforts to 
make believe that they cared a brass farth- 
ing whether I was alive or dead. 

You may judge what I thought of Connie’s 
good sense and warm heart, when I tell you 
that I went over Dick’s affair with her from 
beginning to end, and found her sympathy 
itself. Why, the tears came inte her eyes, 
and she was not only sorry for me—she was 
sorry for Dick as well! The only trait in her 
character which disappointed me was her 
inability to see why I could not have Dick 
back; her obtuseness on this point almost 
amounted to obstinacy. : 

I showed her a photograph of Dick, and 
the dear little soul looked at it quite affec- 
tionately. It proved how thoroughly she 
had identified herself with the family. 

There was one thing about Connie which 
puzzled me immensely—she wrote pages 

every day to some unknown correspondent, 
and always posted her letters herself. In a 
general way I am notin the least inquisitive, 


but I must confess to having been anxious 
to know why Connie wrote so much and so 
often. I asked Maria if she had observed 
the letter-writing mania, and found she had; 
but, when I inquired the meaning of it, she 
became aggravatingly deaf. She twisted 
the word meaning,’’ into cleaning,” 
“weaning,” ‘‘ beaming,’? and a score of 
other absurdities. 

But I ferreted the thing out without her. 
I came to the conclusion that there was a 
lover in the case, and charged Connie on 
suspicion. Her responsive blushes were 
something to see. She turned red, rose up 
from her chair in a hurry, and gave me 
three doses of medicine one after the other 
in quick succession and before I had time to 
protest; but she looked so pretty while she 
was doing it that I forgave her, and bore no 
malice. 

By and by we talked the matter over con- 
fidentially, she kneeling down beside me, 
looking proud, pleased, and shy by turns. 

I think I must have made a good listener, 
or she would never have found courage to 
tell me hew handsome he was, how good, 
how clever, how truly fond of her, ete. He 
was, it appeared, a sort of secretary to an 
M. P., and was saving up for the express 
purpose of making my little favorite a 
home. 

You will scarcely credit me when I say 
that I was old fool enough not to relish the 
idea, and that I felt quite jealous of Mr. 
Secretary; but so it was. Still I kept the 
fiend in the background, and went so far as 
to say that I would use my influence to do 
the beloved one a good turn—an offer which 
gained me a kiss on the extreme crown and 
centre of my bald head—for May may kiss 
December, and Maria was present. 

There was one question I was forced to 
ask, although it was an awkward one. It 
was clear that Connie’s lover had good taste; 
but was he a gentleman? This was a point 
I felt bound to be satisfied upon, and I 
hinted my thirst for knowledge on this 
particular head as delicately as I could. 

The dear little soul took it all in good part, 
and gave me a perfectly satisfactory answer. 
She assured me that he bore a most extra- 
ordinary resemblance to myself. It was 
such a relief to me to hear this that I grew 
quite interested in the little romance, and 
proposed that the secretary should run down 
and pay Connie a visit from Saturday to 
Monday. 
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When I said this, she became the most 
bewitching picture of confusion, and pro- 
duced a small array of weak-minded little 
arguments against the scheme, until I, 
brushing all polite fibs aside, commanded 
her, by virtue of our mutual relations of em- 
ployer and employed, to write an invitation 
that very afternoon, and to fix Saturday, 
September 13th, my seventy-first birthday, 
for the visit. When she left me to do my 
bidding, my spirits sank to zero; for had I 
not pledged myself to help this unknown 
young man to rob me at the earliest possible 
date of the one solitary being who could in 
any way atone for the loss of Dick? Poor 
Dick! Why on earth could not he have fallen 
in love with Connie, or somebody like her, 
instead of that girl of Hebson’s ? 

Saturday came—I mean the Saturday for 
the secretary's visit—and found Connie in a 
state of the most intense though suppressed 
excitement. She forgot to put sugar in my 
coffee at breakfast, she put hot water on 
Maria’s cactus, and she made several attempts 
to read the Times upside down. To her 
habitually affectionate manner there was 
added a strange, fluttering timidity. 

It seemed to me that there was something 
very unusual in her way of looking at me, 
and I thought I detected an exultant gleam 
in her large soft eyes whenever they met 
mine—a look such as a child’s eyes might 
have who is possessed of a secret that it is 
burning to divulge, but has been drilled in- 
to keeping back. 

The young man was due at Stanbury at 
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six o’clock, Pp. M.; and when the proper 
time arrived I packed Miss Connie off to the 
station in the brougham to meet him, and 
then sat down on the terrace in the dusk 
and quiet of the autumn evening to wait the 
lovers’ return. 

And, as I sat and thought of Dick, won- 
dering where he was, I felt the burden of 
my threescore years andten. I donot think 
I ever remember such a heavy dew as there 
was that evening, for I felt a great drop of 
it upon my face. 

It seemed to me sitting there in solitude, 
as if the fair and restful scene, though so 
familiar, had gained a strange new touch of 
sadness. Even my favorite Scotch firs 
looked mournful and solemn with their back- 
ground of delicate primrose-colored sky. 

By and by the carriage flashed up the ave- 
nue, swung round the corner, and pulled up 
at the hall door, paused there a minute’s 
space amid the champing of bits, and then 
bowled past me to the stables. 

A little later I saw two figures mount the 
terrace steps and come towards me. They 
came through the mist that had risen from 
the lawn—nearer, nearer, nearer yet; and I, 
looking up, saw that these twain were hand 
in hand, and let my eyes travel, until they 
rested on the face of Dick. 

No doubt they thought I should be sur- 
prised; but I was not in the least—neo, not 
even when Dick introduced me to Miss 
Constance Denham Hobson. I just got up, 
shook Dick’s hand, kissed Connie, and 
marched them in to dinner. 


MAGINE ourselves at the moon, looking 
down at the revolving earth. We should 
see on the west side new continents and 
seas continually appearing, hastening across 
the face of the earth, and disappearing 
round the east side. As the waters pass 
from the western edge to the middle of the 
face of the earth, they draw nearer to the 
moon than the centre of the earth, and in 
consequence are drawn towards the moon 
More quickly than the earth itself. They 
cannot leave the earth, and can only obey 
this impulse by moving round towards the 
moon more quickly than the earth on 
which they rest. When they have passed 
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the middle of the earth’s face, they are now 
moving away from the moon, and the action 
is reversed, and all the velocity given to 
them before, relatively to the earth, on 
which they rest, is taken away. We see 
thus that we may naturally expect the water 
directly below the moon to be moving from 
west to east more rapidly than the earth on 
which it rests; and as we go east and west 
from that point, the motion of the water 
will become less. The same will be true of 


the water furthest away from the moon. 
We may thus consider the ocean as a stream 
of water flowing round the earth, generally 
at the same rate as the earth below it, but 
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sometimes slower and sometimes faster. 
Where it moves faster it will be shallower. 
Thus, we may expect the sea tozbe shallow 
at the point below the moon, and that fur- 
thest away from the moon; and as succes- 
sive places are brought, by the rotation of 
the earth, below or away from the moon, 
they have low tide, and intermediate to 
these, of course, high tide. Such is a rough 
explanation of the tides. There are other 
circumstances to be taken into considera- 
tion, as, for instance, the fact that the seas 
cannot flow freely, but are impeded by fric- 
tion. The general effect of it all is, that 
looking thus down on the earth from the 
moon, we dv not see the low tide immedi- 
ately below us, but to the west, in the west- 
ern half of the earth’s face; and the high 
tides are not on the western and eastern 
edges of the face, but are round behind the 
western edge and the other, between the 
point immediately below us and the eastern 
edge of the earth. 

Now, the moon hastens the waters in the 
western half of the earth’s face, as we thus 
view it, and retards those in the eastern 
half, tending to make the former move 
faster, and the latter slower, than the land 
on which they rest. But the tidal heap is 
in the eastern half, and therefore, on the 
average, more water will be in the eastern 
half than in the western. Thus more water 
is retarded than hastened. If as much 
water were hastened as retarded, these 
motions would neutralize each other; but 
being more retarded than hastened, there 
results a slight average retarding of the 
waters of the ocean, causing them to move 
round more slowly than the earth, and so, 
relatively to it, to flow slowly westward. 
Of course, owing to lands hindering the free 
flow of the sea, innumerable local currents 
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are produced, which in their backward and - 


forward flow nearly neutralize each other; 
but as a final result of all these motions we 
find a slow westerly current in the ocean, 
due to the moon’s action. 

This current does not move without fric- 
tion against the lands it meets, or the deeper 
waters of the ocean over whichit flows. By 
this friction, as the earth is revolving in the 
opposite direction, it tends to check the ro- 
tation of the earth. Just as the brake upon 
a windlass checks the rotation of the wind- 
lass and the lowering of the weight, so this 
friction against the earth acts as a brake, 
gradually stopping it. If we set a celestial 
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globe spinning, we can soon stop it by gently 
laying a finger upon it. So the moon, as it 
were, lays a fairy finger on our earth’s equa- 
tor, and, light as the touch is, the earth’s 
rotation will in time be stopped. Ultimate- 
ly, the earth will constantly present the 
same face to the moon just as the moon does 
now to it. 

There is a curious action in compensation 
upon the moon, which admits of an easy ex- 
planation. Owing to the tidal heaps of 
water, the general attraction of the earth on 
the moon is not directed to the centre of the 
earth, but to a point a very little distance 
from it on the tidal axis, which points, as 
we have shown above, eastward of the moon. 
Roughly speaking, the moon moves in a cir- 
cle round the centre of the earth from west 
to east; but it is thus continually pulled, not 
to the centre of the earth, but to a point a 
little towards the direction in which the 
moon moves. Now, when we have a stone 
at the end of a string, and wish te make it 
whirl round faster, we move our hand in a 
little circle, pulling the string continually, 
not to the centre of the circle in which the 
stone whirls, but to a point a little more in 
the direction in which the stone is moving. 
Thus, the loss of rotation in the earth is 
compensated for by a more rapid motion of 
the moon, which, in consequence, will fly 
further from the earth, and describe a larger 
orbit. This change, however, is practically 
too small to be observed. 

We have shown above how the moon pro- 
duces a tide on the earth. Supposing the 
moon to possess an ocean, what kind of tides 
will our earth produce in it? The mass of 
the earth is eighty-eight times that of the 
moon. If, instead of one moon, we had 
eighty-eight such clustered tegether, each 
evidently producing a tide, there would re- 
sult on the whole a tide eighty-eight times 
as high as at present. We can thus see how 
the tides in the moon, being produced by 
the earth would be far greater than those we 
have. By calculation which we could hard- 
ly explain in an elementary manner, we 
come te the result, that the tides in the 
moon would be about forty times as high as 
those on the earth, or about one hundred 
and ninety feet high on the average. A 
rather surprising result. Such a tide would 
sweep a large part of the world clean, twice 
a day,and mountain climbing far from being 
a luxury for tourists only, would be a neces- 
sity for all. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


haere: years passed away, and during 
the time Julia lived with her secret 
continually before her. Continually before 
her, and yet never for a moment did it seem 
to her that she had a right to make it 
known. Sometimes when Lucia’s well- 
aimed sarcasms—not to say meannesses— 
seemed unbearable, her proud spirit would 
rise up triumphantly, and her eager lips 
tremble te tell the story that she knew so 
well. But something was continually whis- 
pering in her ear, ‘‘ Not yet! not yet! The 


| time to speak has not come!”’ 


So she waited patiently, although at times 
wondering why those about her were so 
ignorant of what to her was more than life. 
But Miss Dempster, meanwhile, neither 
slumbered nor slept. Had Julia been less 
carefully guarded, she would not have 
paused after her first attempt to rid the 
family of her. No one knew this better 
than Mr. Westerly, although the true cause 
of it was far from being plain to him. As it 
was, her powerlessness made her irritable, 
and, in the long run, a much more disagree- 
able enemy to meet day after day. 

She was forever hinting, in Julia’s pres- 
ence, about people getting above their sta- 
tions; ‘above themselves,” as she used to 
express it, adding often, in one form and 
another, yet still as a truism, “‘ that a glow- 
worm never could be made a star, or a yul- 
gar thistle-blow a white rose. Birth would 
always declare itself whether in a high or 
low station.”’ 

These words to the sensitive, proud young 
creature—often spoken in the presence of 
strangers—were like so many coals of fire 
dropped upon her heart; yet there was no 
way for her but to remain silent, and hope 
and pray for a triumph in the future. She 
little knew how rapidly this triumph was 
coming. 

One morning, when she was more than 
ually excited by something which had oc- 
curred in the parlor between Miss Dempster 
and herself, she went to Mr. Singleton’s 
room. In the hall as she went she met Mr. 
Westerly, who had just that moment re- 


turned from a drive with Lucia. ‘‘ What is 
it ?’’ he asked, making an attempt to detain 
her. 

Nothing,’’ she answered, her red lip 
curling. ‘* Let me pass, if you please. Miss 
Dempster says I am continually making at- 
tempts to attract your attention. Do not 
reverse it by attempting to attract mine.”’ 

‘*Miss Dempster is—a very estimable 
lady,” said Westerly, turning on his heel. 

** And you are”’—began Julia, under her 
breath. She did not finish the sentence, 
even silently. It was the first unkind ex- 
pression that had ever arisen in her heart 
concerning him. It brought the tears with 
it. She choked them down by a strong 
effort and made her way to Mr. Singleton. 

‘May I come in?” she asked, as he 
opened the door and stood for a moment 
regarding her questioningly. 

** Come in, child? By all means,” hea an- 
swered. What troubles you?” 

‘“‘Nothing worth mentioning,” she re- 
plied, choking up. “I am a little tired— 
that is all.” 

** Ah, it is the yearly visit to Mrs. Pres- 
ton?’’ he said, slily; “or to Elsa, per- 
haps?” 

“No, no, not that,” she protested, her 
eyes filling. ‘‘ Believe me, not that.” 

‘“‘Then, perhaps,” he went on, looking 
roguishly at her, ‘‘ yeu think it is about time 
for our young friend, Jack Farley, to make 
his appearance. 1s he getting chary of his 
visits? Isn’t he quite punctual ?”’ 

Julia blushed scarlet. ‘‘ I—I wasn’t think- 
ing of Jack at all,’’ she said, working ner- 
vously at the fringe of her scarf. 

“No! Then it may be that Mr. Westerly, 
our good James, has in some ”—— 

“Don’t!” she cried, interrupting him, 
while the color faded instantly from her 
cheeks. ‘It isn’t anything about him. [If 
it were—oh, don’t, Mr. Singleton! It isn’t 
anything about him! After all, it is noth- 
ing. Let me go again!” 

Mr. Singleton smiled. He might be 
blinded in other matters, but in this he 
could never be. He was thoroughly awake 


to everything which passed between Mr. 
Westerly and Julia. 
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**'Yes, I understand you,’’ he said, still 
displaying a slight disposition to tease her. 
‘It is nothing about Mr. Westerly.” 

** Nothing,” was the low answer. 
I have been thinking ”»—— 


But 


‘*What have you been thinking?” he - 


queried, seeing that she hesitated. 

“‘That—that (her speech appeared very 
treacherous), that it would be the best thing 
in the world for me to try and do something 
for myself.” 

“Try and do semething for yourself! I 
do not understand you,” was the reply. 
** What do you wish to do, pray?” 

**T don’t really know that myself; but it 
seems to me that if I were to take care of 
myself it would bea great deal better for 
me.”’ 

“*How better, child?’’ was the serious, 
almost stern question. ‘‘ What can you do 
for yourself that I cannot do for you?”’ 

‘Nothing, oh, nothing! You have done 
everything for me that a kind, indulgent 
father could do. I have never for a moment 
lost sight of that.” 

** And still you wish to leave me?”’ 

“No, not you,”’ she answered, adding, in 
a frightened way, ‘I don’t wish to leave 
anybody.” 

Not even Mr. Westerly? ”’ 

‘¢T don’t care one way or the other about 
leaving him,’’ was the half-petulant answer. 

** No, I suppose not; we’ll believe so, at 
any rate. But let me tell you, dear child, 
now, as I have done many times before, that 
you are a great comfort and blessing to me. 
When you are away I am discontented and 
unhappy, forever longing for your return. 
Your presence has filled a void in my heart, 
which once I did not believe could be filled. 
You have been all that a daughter could be 
to me; all, I have sometimes thought, that 
my own little one would have been had she 
been spared to me.”’ 

All that a daughter could be! How could 
Julia keep back the hot tide of speech that 
surged to her lips at that moment?’ It 
seemed to her that in keeping it down her 
heart was breaking beneath its terrible 
weight. ‘* Father! Father!” if that blessed 
word could but escape her lips then! But 
she stood silent; silent, save that her tear- 
ful eyes were full of tender words. 

“Oh, I will not leave you!” she ex- 
claimed, emphatically. ‘*‘ Whatever happens 
I will stay with you.” 

She took her old seat at his feet, and the 
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full waves of the morning sunshine poured 
over her. How beautiful she was at that 
moment! so tender and yet so proud! so like 
a child, and still like a strong, true-hearted 
woman. 

‘My child!’ Mr. Singleton said, softly, 
resting his hand upon her head. 

‘**My child!’ Oh, if he could but know 
the truth of what he was saying!” she 
thought. 

A half-hour passed silently away, and at 
its expiration Mr. Singleton said, his voice 
growing very low and husky upon the words, 
“T have something to show you, Julia; 
something which I received yesterday. 
Bring me that box from that side-table 
yonder, if you please.” 

She did as she was bidden. ‘‘ Now open 
it,” he said, ‘‘ and look at its contents.” 

She raised the cover cautiously, and gave 
a little exclamation of mingled pleasure and . 
surprise at what she saw. It was a child’s 
dress of white muslin, richly and heavily 
embroidered about the sleeves and neck. 

‘¢Oh, how exquisite!” said Julia. ‘‘ The 
embroidery is like a wreath of shells. 
Who 

She paused in the question she was about 
asking and changed color. Its answer she 
had already by heart; she knew well enough 
who had been the wearer of the pretty 
garment. 

“The old nurse sent it to me,’’ Mr. Sin- 
gleton said, forgetting that Julia might not 
altogether understand him. ‘ The old nurse 
that had the care of little Florence,” he 
added, a moment after. ‘‘ When the child 
disappeared she wore a dress precisely like 
this, wrought in this same strange pattern 

of shells. I remember it plainly—the pat- 
tern. In that very window my young wife 
sat when she designed it. A child could not 
have been more pleased over a new toy than 
she was over that. See how perfectly those 
tiny letters are hidden there, F.S. When 
the nurse went away, it seems, she took this 
little dress with her, half believing that it 
would in some way aid her in finding the 
child, over whose loss she was nearly dis- 
tracted. But years have passed, and now 
she writes me that she must give up the 
hope, because she is fast wasting away with 
disease, and cannot last but a few days 
longer. So she sends this back to me at 
this late hour.” 

He bent his head upon his hands as he 
told the little story. Julia was silent. “If 
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Suke could only see this!” she thought, 
smoothing the while the delicate folds with 
her white fingers. “But where, by this 
time, was she? Dead, perhaps. The last 
time that Elsa made an attempt to find her 
she failed in it.” 

“Do you know, child,” said Mr. Single- 
ton, suddenly raising his head, “that it 
occurred to me, as you entered the room an 
hour ago, that you were very like the picture 
yonder?” 

‘‘ [—do you think so? ’’ was the tremulous 
answer. 

“Yes; and I must have been thinking it 
for a long time, too. How very strange! 
Perhaps the scarf that you wear heightens 
the resemblance.” 

‘Perhaps so,” faltered Julia, uncon- 
sciously clasping it more closely about her 
throat as she spoke. 

He regarded her attentively for a moment, 
then turned his eyes from her face. She 
choked down a sigh. The time when he 
would know her seemed very far off, just 
then. Would it, indeed,ever come? Fora 
little while she almost dared tell him her 
whole heart, but the old whisper came in 
her ear, ‘‘ Not yet; not yet.” So she kept 
her silence and went out of the room, fear- 
ing that the temptation to speak would be 
too strong for her. 

With some light needle-work Julia went 
down to the parlor again, where she found 
Mrs. Singleton, Miss Dempster, Mr. Wes- 
terly and Lucia discussing the plan of a 
summer party. 

‘“‘ You are just in time! ’’ exclaimed Lucia, 
as she entered the door. ‘‘ We are making 
out a list of the names of our friends whom 
we propose to invite here this summer. 
What additions shall we make in your be- 
half ?” 

‘“‘T will hear those already down first, if 
you please,’’ was the quiet answer. 

“‘ Dear, dear! not that! ’’ laughed Lucia— 


who, by the way, was in rare spirits, as she” 


always was when Mr. Westerly was any- 
where about. ‘‘ Supposing, if you are too 
diffident, that I make a venture for you?” 

‘¢ And at your own risk,” suggested Julia, 
beginning to stitch away vigorously. 

““Do see the child sew!’ laughed Miss 
Dempster. ‘One would think by the way 
she works that she was engaged upon a gar- 
ment from the tailor’s, instead of a light 
muslin ruffle.”’ 

Westerly bit his lip nervously, seeing the 


color rise to Julia’s cheeks. 
he said to Lucia. 

‘*Oh, yes, my list. Well, it is for Julia 
that I must add the first name. Let me 
see,’’ she said, laughingly; “‘ first, Jack Far- 
ley; or, more properly, John Farley. Does 
that please you, Julia?” 

‘* Nothing could please me better,’ was 
the answer. 

“Very good; next, Frank Jennings.”’ 

Julia’s face was red a minute before; now 
it suddenly paled—she could never hear 
that name without whitening. Mr. Wes- 
terly understood the reason why. She 
glanced at him once with her full, keen 
eyes, then looked down upon her sewing. 

“* Does that please you ?”’ persisted Lucia. 

‘For your choice; not mine,’? was the 
reply. 

‘“‘Tt shall stand amended, then. My 
choice for you!” 

To this there was no answer, and Lucia 
went on. ‘ Miss Elsa Weston,” adding in 
an arch tone, ‘‘ Mr. Westerly has no objec- 
tion to this last addition, I dare say.”’ 

‘** None in the least,’’ was the careless am- 
swer. ‘*I am quite satisfied.” 

‘* With Julia’s selections and all?” 

** And all,” he echoed, watching Julia’s 
needle fly. ‘‘ But wait a moment; you have 
not mentioned Mr. and Mrs, Preston.” 

‘* No, I have not,” was the hesitating an- 
swer. ‘* Would they be likely to come? 
Would they, Julia? You know more about 
them than I do.” 

**T am not positive,’’ answered Julia, ris- 
ing that moment on seeing her music-master 
coming up the walk. 

‘* How very faithful she is to her lessons,”’ 
remarked Miss Dempster, after she had left 
the room. 

**One of Aunt Harriet’s sly reproaches,”’ 
said Lucia, in a low tone, to Mr. Westerly. 
‘She praises Julia to depreciate me.” 

The gentleman made no reply to this, but 
rising, sauntered indolently out upon the 
verandah. An hour later, when he saw the 
music-teacher going away, he sought Julia 
in the music-room. She was pacing back 
and forth, with her arms folded before her, 
looking the very picture of outraged pride. 

‘What!’ he said, going directly in her 
way, and fixing his eyes upon her burning 
face. ‘‘Has the lesson been a difficult 
one?” 

“Very difficult,” was the significant 
reply. 


“ Your list,” 
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“But you have conquered it, I hope?” 
he said, a little nettled by her manner. 

‘“*T most certainly have. It can never 
trouble me again.”’ 

‘* Brave! that’s like your determination, 
Julia. But, lessons aside, I have something 
to say to you. Lucia’s rudeness, unmeant 
as I believe it was, needs an apology.” 

‘*¢ And you have come to make it for her,”’ 
was the quick answer. ‘ Believe me, it is 
altogether unnecessary.” 

do not be unreasonable,” he said, 
half pettishly, half sternly, 

“T am not; but apologies, eneeth and 
well-drawn as they may be, cannot heal old 
wounds. Were I in your place—and I think 
I fully understand your position—I would 
not make the attempt.” 

“You are singularly provoking,” he said, 
knitting his brows. ‘‘I—listen te me, 
Julia 

But she would not listen; she was in no 
mood to listen to him, of all others. She 
had never thought, under any circum- 
stances, that they would quarrel; but now 
she was quite ready for it. 

_ “Tt is of no use, this talking, Mr. Wes- 
terly,”’ she said, interrupting him, wholly 
unmindful of his imperative command. “I 
do not sin in using the words, ‘He that is 


not for me is against me.’ I think I fully. 


understand myself, although I must ac- 
knowledge that my opportunities for gaining 
self-knowledge have been semewhat re- 
stricted.’’ With this she swept by him out 
of the room. 

** Unreasonable! ’’ muttered Westerly, be- 
tween his teeth, throwing himself into a 
chair. ‘I believe I hate women. Just be- 
cause I—oh, I’m out of all patience! I can’t 


say anything! ”’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


R the next three weeks there was a 

great bustle and commotion in the 
home of the Singletons. Nothing was 
thought of or talked of by Mrs. Singleton 
and Lucia but the coming party. New car- 
pets and window-hangings were brought 
out from the city for the parlors; a new din- 
ner and tea-service found their way into the 
china-closet; while the chambers under- 
went an entire renovation. Mr. Singleton’s 
room, alene, seemed to escape the house- 
hold tornado, remaining the same through it 


all. To his wife’s plans he made no objec- 
tion; the spending of his money was a 
matter of little moment to him, so long as 
he was not called upon to supervise the 
new arrangements brought about by it. 

Mr. Westerly could see to everything, he 
said, at the outset. He was interested in 
the party. As for himself, he should have 
enough to do when he was called upon to 


appear as host to the large company ef visi-* 


tors invited. 

Caring but little for what she saw, Julia 
went about, as she had for months, attend- 
ing to her own affairs, and taking care to 
avoid meddling with those of other people. 
True, she had a new trial upon her now, 
but she met it most bravely. Between her- 
self and Mr. Westerly there was an es- 
trangement which seemed to broaden every 
day. At first, believing that she herself 
was at fault, she resolved to break down the 
unnatural barrier between them; but some- 
thing occurred immediately to change her 
determination. 

Bhe was sitting in the parler one evening 
when the conversation turned, very natu- 
rally, upon the coming party. Jack had 
been out from the city that day for an hour’s 
visit, and had received a formal invitation to 
become one of Mr. Singleton’s guests. He 
could not positively decline or accept the 
invitation then, and so it passed for the 
time. But Lucia, always on the alert for 
anything which could annoy Julia, brought 
up the subject by asking if, indeed, they 
would be honored by Mr. Farley’s presence ? 

‘¢T hardly think you will,” answered Julia, 
briefly. 

“Then what an object of commiseration 
you will be!’’ was the rejoinder, given ina 
mock-serious tone. 

Julia smiled, but her face reddened. The 
poison was working. 

‘Do not allow your pity for me, in your 
great generosity, to mar your happiness,” 
she replied. 

“Not I,” returned Lucia; “ especially 
since I believe your misery will be of your 
own making.”’ 

Julia glanced up. She did not quite com- 
prehend the drift of this remark, but she did 
not take the trouble to say so in words. 
Mr. Westerly, in his cool, quiet way, ex- 
pressed it for her. 

“She does not understand you, Miss 
Lucia.”’ 

‘‘ Well, then, to simplify it,” was the 
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light, laughing retort, “I believe if Mr. 
Farley absents himself, it will be at Julia’s 
suggestion.” 

‘* Another explanation, if you please,” 
continued Mr. Westerly. ‘* Why should she 
suggest anything of that kind?” 

‘* Dear me, how dull! Don’t you see, Mr. 

. Westerly? isn’t the house to be full of 
handsome women ? and mightn’t one of the 
wealthiest and prettiest capture him, eh? 
or mightn’t he capture one of the wealthiest 
and prettiest? With such a danger within 
the limits of possibility, wouldn’t Julia use 
every effort in her power to turn her friend 
from it?” 

Capture one of the wealthiest and pretti- 
est! What a miserable sarcasm on the poor, 
hard-working boy! It gave Julia the heart- 
ache. For herself she did not care; but 
poor Jack, who was laboring so hard to make 
himself a name in the world! She had 
known from the very first that it would be 
ne place for him. She had not yet told him 
to refuse to make one of the party, but she 
would do so now, she thought. Looking up 
she caught Mr. Westerly’s eye. Her lip 
curled, and, without being conscious of the 
fact, she gave her head a slight toss. 

_ Observing her, Mr. Westerly said, “It is 
not generous, Lucia, for one young lady to 

tease another epenly about her lover.” 

lover! What a.miserable play upon 
words! and from Mr. Westerly, too!” 
thought Julia. ‘In his heart he knows 
that Jack is no lover of mine! ”’ 

‘I am grateful to Mr. Westerly for assur- 
ing me of the relations existing between Mr. 
Farley and myself. I had never dreamed of 
them before,” she said, in a low, clear voice. 

Mr. Westerly bowed and smiled. After 
that could she ever have him for her friend 
again? Julia wondered. Was she to learn 
to despise him, too? She shuddered, think- 
ing of the possibility of such athing. He 
had been so true a friend to her, and for 
so long atime! A brother could not have 
been tenderer or kinder. A brother! What 
was there in that word that brought the 
tears to her eyes so suddenly? A brother; 
yes, an older brother! Had she been re- 
garding him as such? The self-put ques- 
tion rushed through her heart like a flame! 
Merciful heavens! what had she been 
doing? She who was, in fact, regarded as 
little better than a street beggar! Had she 
been loving—did she love the proud man 
before her—she, the simple-souled fool? 
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She wanted to tear her heart out at that mo- 
ment; she felt like dying of humiliation and 


shame. 
room. 

** Young girls are so sensitive about their 
lovers!’ remarked Miss Dempster, as she 
turned away. ‘‘ Although I am sure, so far 
as Julia is concerned, I see but little grounds 
for the display of any false pride or 
modesty.” 

‘* Bah!” said James Westerly, under his 
breath; and Mrs. Singleton, looking up from 
her paper, condescended to say that she 
thought the match was a very equal one. 

“T am glad you approve of it,’’ said Miss 
Dempster. 

‘¢ Whether you do or not, it will make but 
little difference,” thought Westerly; but he 
did not. say so in werds. _He had spoken 
enough. It was time for him to be silent 
now. 

After this incident Julia studiously avoided 
Mr. Westerly. If she entered the library 
and found him there she turned directly 
away; if she met him in her walks she 
passed him with a slight bow, unaccompa- 
nied by asmile ora word. Observing this 
strange state of things Miss Dempster 
chuckled to herself, and whispered words of 
encouragement in Lucia’s ears. Mrs. Sin- 
gleton simply said, “‘ I told you that it would 
be so,”’ and allowed the matter to pass. She 
enjoyed the triumph silently. 

Mr. Singleton, noticing a change in the 
heretofore happy relations existing between 
Mr. Westerly and Julia, forbore asking 
questions. As the young girl shrank further 
and further from those about her, she went 
more closely to him. In this he was made 
selfishly contented. Once he asked her if 
she were happy. She was sitting at his feet, 
looking at her mother’s portrait. 

“Yes, I am now,” she answered, droop- 
ing her head. 

‘¢ But are you happy here ?”’ he persisted, 
loeking searchingly inte her face. 

‘¢ As happy as I could be in any place,” 
was the reply. 

With this assurance Mr. Singleton was 
not satisfied, although at the time he feigned 
to be. He changed the subject, noticing 
her distressed look, by asking what she most 
wished that was costly and beautiful in the 
way of dress. 

“TI do not know,’ she said, “I de not 
think I want anvthing. I am sure that I 
have everything, now, that I need.” 


Rising, she went silently from the 
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* All that you need? Yes, that may be,” 
Mr. Singleton replied; “‘ but young ladies 
aren’t often contented with having their 
simple needs, and I don’t care to have 

ou.”’ 

** But I do not really care for anything,”’ 
she persisted. ‘‘ Yet whatever you wish me 
to have will, I am sure, please me.”’ 

“That is not quite the thing,’ he an- 
swered, smiling as he looked upon her grave 
face. ‘‘How will it do for you to go into 
the city on a shopping expedition with Mr. 
Westerly? His taste is exquisite?” 

‘*'Yes, I know it is,” she said, a little 
curtly, ‘‘ but it does net assimilate perfectly 
with mine; we can never in the world 

e,”? 

‘But I hope better things,’? he said, 
laughing. ‘For my part I think your taste 
is very fine. Where can the trouble be, 
then?” 


Julia shook her head. ‘The finest oil 


and the finest water will not mix a whit bet- 
ter than the poorest; se there is little use in 
arguing it.”’ 

While they were bandying werds in this 
light way Mr. Westerly made his appear- 
ance. By some adroit way of managing, 


Mr. Singleton made out to slip from the 
room, leaving him alone with Julia. To 
both parties this was exceedingly embarras- 
sing. Julia turned her head resolutely 
tewards the window. Taking up a news- 
paper, under the pretence of reading, Mr. 
Westerly watched her from ever the top of 
it. 

Proud, foolish thing!’ he said to him- 
self. ‘* How much trouble she is making for 
us both!” 

He longed to go to her that moment and 
-ask that all past grievances might be forever 
buried and forgotten. There were other 
words, too, that arese in his heart to speak; 
but he was too old a man to offer the best 
treasures of his life, the best love of his 
manhood, where he more than half believed 
it would be met lightly, if not scornfully. 
Julia was a very child, at the same time 
that she was a strong, deep-souled woman. 
Strange to say, Mr. Westerly had worked 
himself into the belief that she cared for 
Jack instead of him. Men, in matters of 
love, are poor reasoners, and he was not an 
exception to the very correct rule. 

Feeling his strong, magnetic gaze upon 
her, Julia most obstinately determined not 
to raise her eyes. She beat her foot upon 


the carpet, hummed an old song, and, at 
last, growing very reckless of the gentle- 
man’s presence as well as his good opinion, 
puckered up her red lips and whistled—alas, 
that I must record sc unladylike an act!— 
Yankee Doodle. She had learned that trick 
ef whistling when she was a street-singer; 
she had communicated the fact to Mr. Wes-, 
terly herself, and upon his earnest solicita- 
tion promised to drop entirely the rough, 
uncouth accomplishment. Here was a case 
of clear rebellion. Westerly bit his lip; she 
was doing this to annoy him, he very well 
knew. 
** Couldn’t you dance a little now?” he 
asked. 
Yes,”’ she answered, promptly, without 
turning her eyes towards him. 
‘¢ That peculiar figure that you once prac- 
ticed upon the church steps ? ” 
‘¢'Yes; and that I was so anxious to have 
you learn. It times itself to these words:— 
«Mistress Nance 
She came from France, 
To learn to step 
The polka dance—the polka dance! ’"’ 


‘* The same! ’’ said Westerly, getting more 
and more indignant every moment. ‘“ You 
might amuse Mrs. Singleton’s guests by re- 
producing this novel figure before them.” 

Julia’s face was like a flame, she was so 
very angry; yet she spoke coolly and quietly. 
** Or,” she said, ‘‘I might teach it to you, 
and in turn you could teach it to Lucia; then 
together you might find yourselves amuse- 
ment in amusing Mrs. Singleton’s company. 
Having retired, myself, from public dancing 
(retired with such honor, too!) I do not care 
to venture out again.” 

“TY hardly think Lucia is a person that 
would, now—if indeed, ever!—be greatly 
pleased with such a performance,” Mr. Wes- 
terly answered. 

‘¢ Ah, you surprise me! It is you, then, 
that I must teach. Let me assure you, at 
the outset, that the task is by no means an 
easy one.” 

*¢ Julia,” he said, impatiently. 
know what you are saying?” 

‘‘T am not Julia,” she answered, her lip 
curling. ‘I am Jig, now; plain, impudent 
Jig Potter, ready, again, to defend myself to 
the best of my ability against whatever may 
be brought to bear against me. Ihave been 
a lady for some time. It is not so easy a5 
dancing. There are harder things to bear 
about than tambourines, I find, even here; 
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and rougher music than that ground from a 
hand-organ.” 

‘¢ Very true,” said Mr. Westerly. 
glad that you have learned the fact.” 

‘¢ And glad that you have done your part 
towards teaching it to me?” she replied, 
her voice getting a little unsteady. 

He opened his mouth to answer, but some 


“Tam 


‘one from the hall below just then called his 


name. 
‘You are wanted by Lucia,” said Julia, 
waving him away with her hand. ‘Do not 


let me detain you from her.” 

‘¢ Thank you for your thoughtfulness,” he 
said; ‘* Lucia has strong claims upon both 
my time and attention ’’—— 

‘*T was well aware of the fact,’”’ she an- 
swered, interrupting him before he had time 
to conclude his sentence with—“ to-day.” 
He did not attempt to correct the mistake, 
but bowing, left the room. 

For a few moments after he left her, she 
walked rapidly back and forth—back and 
forth across the room; avoiding, all the time, 
as she went, looking at the pictured face be- 
fore her. In her rage (for she had werked 
herself into a great passion) she was danger- 
ously beautiful. The reddest carnation 
could not have outvied the color of her 
cheeks and lips; or the fiercest stars rivaled 
the brightness of her eyes. She walked with 
her white hands clasped tightly before her; 
her slender neck arched; while every atti- 
tude of her figure was graceful and perfect. 

Fearing that Mr. Singleton would return 
and find her in this passion, she left his 
room, and went out into the shady way—the 
fatal way it had been! near which fifteen 
years before she had been stolen away. In 
any other mood she would not have ven- 
tured there. But new she was under the 
supreme control of her jealous anger, and 
could be guided by nothing else. 

if had but died before I went!”’ 
she said. ‘ And then, if I had but died be- 
fore I came back again! Death, anything 
but this terturing, unhappy life! ”’ 

She paused after having given utterance 
to these words. She thought she caught the 
sound of footsteps near by. ‘ Traitors, 
everywhere!” she thought. ‘‘I haven’t 
but one free place in the world, and that is 
at my father’s feet.’’ 

Again she listened for a nearing footstep. 
A servant was comiug down the path. 
Was it he whom she had heard? She 
hardly thought it possible, although she 
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could not tell why. In his hand he carried 
a dainty bouquet of purple pansies. 

With Mr. Westerly’s compliments,”’ he 
said, giving it to her, and turning away as 
he did so. 

How beautiful it was! and of all flowers 
upon the earth, there was none other that 
she loved so well as the pansy! She could 
not keep the tears back from her eyes, and 
yet she was so proud, so very proud! Once 
she pressed her lips passionately to the deli- 
cately scented fiowers, and then threw them 
half-angrily upon the ground and walked 
away. As she did so, her pride seemed to 
break, and over her hot face the tears fell in 
showers. 

But the blossoms that she left! let us look 
after them. As she disappeared in the dis- 
tance, Miss Dempster stepped cautiously 
from behind a clump of locust trees—her 
sharp eyes all ablaze with mischievous 
malice. She stooped down and picked up 
the neglected bouquet, and then, after loek- 
ing keenly about, in every direction, sat 
down in a garden-chair, near by, and com- 
menced tearing the flowers in pieces, one by 
one. The poor, delicate, tender little flowers! 
After they lay, a sweet-scented wreck in her 
lap, she gathered them up in her hand, and 
drawing a piece ef tissue paper from the reti- 
cule upon her arm, wrapped them carefully 
in it. 

This done, she turned down the little by- 
path which Mr. Westerly’s messenger had 
taken. Would she overtake him, and was it 
for that which she was trying ? 

But Julia, in the meantime, could not for- 
get her flowers. Beautiful, darling peace- 
offerings! Through her tears she wondered 
hew in her anger, even, she could have ne- 
glected them. A half-hour elapsed, and 
then—her better reason and tender nature 
triumphant—she put on her broad-brimmed 
gardening hat, to conceal her red and swollen 
eyes, and went down the shaded way te the 
spot where she had left her flowers. But— 
and her eyes grew large with wonder—they 
were not there! 

‘“‘Has Mr. Westerly found them?” she 
wondered, while a blush of shame crept over 
her cheeks. ‘‘Oh, how could I have been 
so unwomanly! so untrue! ” 

She turned away again, her heart as heavy 
as lead. A few steps beyond, she met Mr. 
Westerly, himself. Fearing that he would 
notice she had been weeping, and feeling so 
very, very much ashamed, she sprang past 
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him. He caught her by the arm, almost 
fiercely, and held her there a moment, look- 
ing down into the depths of her startled eyes 
as if he would draw up her very soul, by the 
strength of his passionate glances. She did 
not try to wrest her arm from his vise-like 
grasp, but stood quietly and silently before 
him. 

‘** You have done well!”’ he said, hoarsely; 
holding, as he spoke, the paper of crumpled 
blossoms before her eyes. 

What did he mean ? what were they to her? 
what had she done? The crushed flowers 
were not hers, were the thoughts that dashed 
rapidly through her brain. She made an at- 
tempt to speak, but could not. 

“* The next time that you insult me, let it 
be between ourselves. De not proclaim it 
to a third party.” 

“T insult you?” gasped Julia, looking 
down at the poer blossoms, which, at that 
moment, he tossed upon the ground. 

“Yes, me! There is nothing so very 
strange to you in that, I am sure!” 

Still she looked wonderingly at the flowers, 
repeating to herself, ‘‘ I insult him ?” 

_ “Let this end it; frem this day you and I 
must be strangers,’’ he said. 

Strangers! Why should he say that to 
her? ‘Are those the pansies that — 
that 

“* The same that you tore in pieces and re- 
turned by a servant to me!”’ he answered, 
vehemently. 

She stood, for a moment, as if stunned by 
his words, the misty truth creeping slowly 
through her brain. He turned away, stamp- 
ing his foot, as he did so, upon the flowers. 

Inever—never cried Julia, spring- 
ing after him. ‘ Listen to me ’”»—— 

‘** No more, if you please,”’ he answered, in 
a low tone. ‘Let it pass. Not another 
word,” he added, impatiently. ‘‘ See! there 
is Mrs. Singleten and Miss Dempster. Fer 
your pride’s sake, do not allow them to hear 

He walked rapidly away, leaving her stand- 
ing there, her face white with anguish. 
** God knows what will come upon me next! ”’ 
she murmured, clasping her hands, for a mo- 
ment, across her forehead. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HE next week the home of Mr. Singleton 
was filled to overflowing, with visttors. 
Conspicuous among the number, were Frank 
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Jennings and his cousin, an old friend, Elsa 
Weston. The anticipations of the past weeks 
were now merged into reality; strange, in- 
deed, if the latter had proved as sweet as the 
former! 

‘*¢ Oh, I think it so fine, dear! ”’ said Elsa, 
putting her arms about Julia the second 
morning after her arrival. ‘I am so heart- 
ily glad that the party is to last a long time. 
Aren’t you ?”’ 

“Yes; ”’ Julia answered, mechanically. 

“Yes! only a yes! you sober darling! 
What has changed yeu so? You are not a 
bit as you were last summer at Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s; you look so solemn, new, and say so 
little! ” 

Julia smiled. “‘Am I changed so very 
much, then?” 

‘“*So very much? yes;”’ answered Elsa, 
loeking seriously into hes face. “I am 
sorry, too.” 

** And I am sorry, if you are,’ was the 
grave answer. ‘‘ But,’ she added, her face, 
lighting up, ‘‘ you do not change in the least. 
You are just the same now, that you used to 
be. I think old Suke named you right— 
“ the lily! ” 

*““T used to like to hear that from her; 
poor old Suke,” said Elsa, musingly. “I 
wonder where she is now. I could not find 
her the last time that I tried. Her room 
was shut closely. Some said that she had 
gone; some that she kept herself locked up 
all the time, because she did not like to see 
people. At any rate, I did not find her.” 

‘*T have thought that I should, sometime, 
make the attempt, myself,’’ Julia said, her 
cheeks flushing slightly. 

“Oh, you should never do that—never! 
You ought not to trust yourself in that 
place 

Julia interrupted her withalaugh. ‘* Look 
at me, youinnocent lily. DoI look as though 
I could be easily captured? do you suppose 
they could make me carry the tambourine, 
again ? or sing—listen, Elsa—the old song:— 
‘* « Oh, you’d better stay at home with the gal you 

love so dear, 
Than to endanger your sweet life on the bold 
privateer.’ ”’ 

‘* How strangely natural!” said Elsa, as 
the clear tones died away. ‘‘ But somehow 
it makes me very sad. It brings everything 
back very plainly, oh, so very plainly.” 

“Yes, I know, dear—the little sun-burned 
crow, in her rags and dirt, crawling up your 
stairway for a smile or two from you; the 
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little ambitious crow, whose great thought 
was of sometime becoming a lady, A lady! 
poor, ignorant thing! What a gift she 
thought it would be that would bring that 
title to her!” 

‘‘ Tt has brought you friends, dear, at any 
rate,” answered Elsa, understanding full 
well her sarcasm. 

“True; but you have always been my 
friend, and so has Jack; dear, good, true- 
hearted Jack. Every day of my life I bless 
him for what he is and has beentome. Dear 
Jack!” 

‘* Yes,’’ Elsa said, looking down. 

‘‘ He will do something in the world, de- 
penduponit. He is doing something, now!” 

Yes,” Elsa said, again, still looking at 
the carpet. 

‘‘ That’s asplendid figure, isn’t it ?”’ asked 
Julia, slily, following the direction that her 
eyes had taken. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, giving a quick look 
into Julia’s face. But she saw nothing there, 
save an imperturbable gravity which showed 
no signs of changing. 

‘* Jack is coming out, to-night,”’ Julia went 
on, quietly. ‘* He expects to gain some im- 
portant situation, and is anxious to tell me 
about it.’ 

‘“* Yes; I’m glad,” said Elsa. 

‘* We'll have a walk all by ourselves, if 
you please; it will be so very pleasant.’ 

Again Elsa said ‘yes,’”’ much te the 
amusement of Julia, who was trying her best 
to restrain her laughter. 

‘“ What a pretty secret I am getting,” 
thought Julia, taking the beautiful lily-like 
face between her hands, and compelling her 
to meet her strong, inquiring glances. 
‘What a pretty secret welling up in the 
clear blue eyes! tossing about in the light, 
floating curls, and trying to hide itself 
among the dimples of your sweet, winsome 
mouth! 

‘* What is it ?’? asked Elsa. 

‘“* Nothing, dear; only I do think that yeu 
are like a lily; alas, that J must always be 
the crow; or, to change it, as Mr. Westerly 
did once, in one of his amiable moods, call- 
ing me a dahlia! A dahlia, ugh!” 

‘“You are not that, I am sure,” an- 
swered Elsa, laughing. ‘“‘I think yeu are 
more like a queen-rose, one that is of a rich 
crimson.” 

‘* Another change; thank you,dear. But 


I think I am like a poppy. I told Mr. Wes- 
terly so.” 


** Did you? But what is he like?” 

** That is what I cannot tell; yeu’ll have 
to ask Miss Lucia Dempster, I guess.” 

‘*¢Ts he her’s ?”’ inquired Elsa, innocently. 

‘*T suppose he is,’ was the quick answer. 
‘“*T hope so, at any rate. Mrs. Singleton 
said yesterday morning that Lucia was going 
to Europe in the fall. Mr. Westerly has 
planned doing so, for a long time.” 

‘‘ What a handsome couple they will 
make,’’ remarked Elsa. ‘I should think it 
would be a good match.” 

it will,’? answered Julia, adding, 
under her breath, as she turned away, ‘‘ such 
an appropriate match! ”’ 

However pleasant the party was to Elsa 
Weston, it was quite the reverse to Julia. 
Of the guests, a large number were Mrs. 
Singleten’s and Miss Dempster’s own per- 
sonal friends. To them, of course, the 
history of the sensitive, proud girl was freely 
told; and they, in turn, taking their cue from 
these reliables, found opportunities without 
number, to slight Julia. She was too proud 
to complain of this. She would have died 
first. She went her way as independently 
as though every day was not one of torture 
te her. Mr. Westerly did not fail to know 
and understand how matters stood; but in 
his own aggravated state of mind he had lit- 
tle disposition to meddle with them. So the 
days floated by—to all appearances quietly— 
but under the smooth surface and flow of 
every-day life, there was a turbulent current, 
forever threatening to break out in rebellion. 

In the meantime, Jack came often from 
the city te see Julia; sometimes Elsa was 
present at their interviews—sometimes, but 
not always. ‘* They are lovers!” she used 
to say, when she saw them stroll eff arm-in- 
arm together; and then, with her delicate 
cheeks flushed, she would try to wish them, 
while she painted out their future, the best 
and truest happiness. She did net blame 
Jack fer loving Julia, she was just the one 
for him; so smart, enterprising and perse- 
vering, she would think. And she did not 
blame Julia for loving him, not she! How 
could she well help it ? 

So she reasoned along quietly, to herself, 
getting more and more blinded every day; 
and sometimes growing very sad at heart, 
and wishing a great many foolish and disa- 
greeable things, which was not at all like 
her, when she was in a healthy state of mind. 
But could she, indeed, have known all that 
passed between Jack and Julia, how her 
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timid little heart would bave trembled with 
joy. Ah, Elsa! Elsa! true forever to the 
boy-hero of her early girlhood! 

But one night, while Jack and Julia were 
conversing together in the garden, they had 
a listener that they knew little of. That lis- 
tener was Mr. James Westerly, although he 
did not, willingly, place himself in such a 
position as to warrant him the name. He 
was sitting at that time alone, in the further 
end of a vine-shaded arbor, when the young 
couple entered and seated themselves close 
by the entrance. 

At first they conversed in whispers, which, 
he tried his best to believe meant no more 
than plain, outspoken words. He feigned 
the utmost indifference towards Julia and 
her opinions, but when, in the course of the 
conversation, she mentioned his name, he 
listened, as eagerly and intently as if his very 
life depended upon her words. 

‘* And you cannot solve this mystery ?”’ 
he heard Jack inquire. 

“Oh, no! I have concluded to let it go; 
te believe that I am in a nest of viperous 
enemies, and so content myself as well as I 
can. 

*¢ And your friendship with Mr. Westerly 
will die out so!” said Jack, in reality, sadly; 
but as the listener thought, triumphantly. 

“Die, my dear Jack! You cannot half 
imagine how very dead it is! There is no 
resurrection for it. Every insult and slight 
that I receive, buries it still deeper.” 


‘‘ But, Julia, there may be some explana- — 


tion for this, as indeed there is a great mys- 
tery.” 

‘** Perhaps so; but it is not my business to 
seek it out. He would net let me speak a 
single word in my own defence. He would 
not have believed me if I had; so I suppose 
it is just as well; but this, I am sure of, that 
he must come to me, for I—to save my life 
a thousand times over— would not go to him! 
But our estrangement is very pleasant to 
Miss Dempster and Lucia. I heard the lat- 
ter say yesterday, to her aunt, that I had fol- 
lowed Mr. Westerly so closely that I had 
sickened him; I suppose this is the current 
belief among the guests.” 

** Poor Jig!” said Jack, soothingly. ‘It 
is too cruel—too cruel! But sometime you 
shall be free of it all. I am sure of this.” 

** Oh, bless you, dear Jack, for your en- 
couragement! I shall be free of it, I know. 
I feel it in my heart, this very moment.” 
‘**T shall be able to help you””»—— 
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“‘ Hush, Jack! ”? she said, putting her hand 
over his mouth, ‘I omnes I heard some 
one.”’ 

“It’s my heart beating,” thought Wes- 
terly. ‘I’m certain it sounds as loudly as a 
drum.” 

‘*'You are mistaken, Julia; you are ner- 
vous. But one word more—have patience— 
and I will go home.” 

“Let us be walking towards the house,” 
she suggested, rising. ‘‘Say the one word 
as we go along; I can half divine its import 
this minute,’’ she added, gayly. 

‘¢ Don’t tease me if you do,”’ were the last 
words that fell on Mr. Westerly’s ears. 

“ But, let me assure the reader that Jack 
Farley’s ‘‘ word ’’ was multiplied into words, 
before he left. Hearing him in the distance, 
Mr. Westerly felt very like shaking him. He 
stalked out of the summer-house after the 
young couple, and came upon them just in 


time to hear Jack say, as he gave Julia a 


blossom from a neighbering shrub:— 

‘* For my sake, Julia—remember that!” 

‘* Never fear, I will not,” was the answer 
which sent Mr. Westerly’s blood leaping 
through his ‘indifferent’? heart, as. he 
passed along. 

“Tt was Mr. Westerly,” faltered Julia. 
“T hope 

What?’ interrupted Jack. That he 
will not mistake the meaning of what he 
heard and saw? Yet, if he does, what then?” 
he added inquiringly, his brown eyes filling 
with roguish light. 

‘¢ Don’t, Jack! don’t tease me! ”’ Julia re- 
plied, beseechingly. *T can’t bear it from 
you.” 

When Julia went to her room she found 
Elsa dressed to go down to the parlors. 

‘¢ We are to have ‘a little dance to-night,’ 
you remember ? ”’ Elsa said, smiling. 

‘Yes, and here is an ornament for you to 
wear; a single blossom that a certain friend 
of ours wishes you would wear for his sake! 
See how beautiful it is!” 

Was it from Mr.—Mr,.””»—— 

‘‘ From the very Mr. that you wish, dear,” 
interrupted Julia. 

Without another word Elsa fastened the 
blossom upon her bosem with her little 
trembling hands. Her blue eyes were full 
of tears. 

“* Are you very glad?” asked Julia, put- 
ting her arm about her waist and drawing 
her towards her. 

‘Very glad!” was the simple, innocent 
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answer, as she leaned her head against 
Julia’s bosom. 

‘‘Dear Jack, dear Elsa! but poor Jig!” 
said Julia, softly. ‘‘ No, don’t speak, dear! 
Your eyes are full of what you would say. 
It is quite late, and I must dress for the 
evening. I am going to be as gay as a bird 
to-night.”’ 

‘“‘ That means that you will sit at the piano 
and play waltzes and quadrilles during the 
whole evening,”’ said Elsa. 

‘‘No, it does not. Wait and see. I am as 
light as a feather.” 

‘‘ Gay to-night, indeed! ” thought Elsa, as 
the evening went by. She had never seen 
Julia so like her old self; bright, dashing 
and piquant she moved about, winning ad- 
miration at every turn. Mr. Singleton 
watched her with silent pride; and Mr. 
Westerly, his mind in a strange whirl of 
doubt, discouragement and jealousy, almost 
wished that she would go back to her cham- 
ber, where her starlike face might not be 
seen by everyone. 

In the course of the evening there was a 
call for music, and, without hesitation, Julia 
allowed Frank Jennings (how Mr. Wes- 
terly’s cheek burned as he watched her!) to 
lead her to the piano. She had never con- 
sented te sing before the company before. 
What had taken possession of her now ? 

Like magic her white fingers flew over the 
piano, and her voice, strong, clear and rich, 
rang out through the measures of the music, 
as though a great, wild heart were pulsing 
through it. Up, up it went, to the exquisite 
heights of the melody, and then down, 
down, as if it longed to die away in that low 
valley of song. 

A burst of applause that would not have 
been considered light in a concert-room fol- 
lowed the completion of the song. Miss 
Dempster’s eyes glittered like fire. 

“Let us listen to you now,” said Mr. 
Westerly to Lucia. 

“T could not think of it after Julia’s suc- 
cess,’ was the answer. cannot compete 
with her at all; you know,” she added, 
speaking quite loud, ‘‘ that she made singing 
a profession before I had ever struck a 
note.”? 

Mr. Westerly bit his lip. Looking up and 
catching a glimpse of Julia’s face he saw 
that the unlucky speech had not been lost. 
The color upon her cheek grew richer, and 
she drew herself up haughtily, as if, for the 
moment, she felt strong and brave enough 
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to battle the whole world to gain a fair foot- 
ing in it. He did not think she would speak 
then. Her words fell upon his ear like a 
thunder-clap. 

‘*'Yes,”’ she said, in answer te Lucia, her 
voice sounding clear and even, “‘I was a 
street-singer by profession before Lucia had 
ever tried to run the scale.” 

“What are you saying?” whispered 
Frank Jennings in her ear. ‘You are-so 
fiercely handsome that I am in love with 
you.” 

There was an unwarranted freedom in the 
speech which grated harshly upon Julia’s 
nerves. 

*“You!”? she answered, snatching her 
hand from hisarm. ‘If you should love me 
for a moment, I should loathe myself during 
my whole lifetime.” 

He looked into her eyes. He had seen 
that same expression in them, years before, 
when he insulted her in the street. ‘‘ If you 
had a tambourine you would serve me a 
blow over my head,” he said, in a low tone. 

‘¢ Most certainly I would,”’ was the prompt 
answer, as he turned away to Lucia. 

‘*Miss Julia is in an amiable mood this 
evening,” he said, laughing. 

‘Slightly tragic,” remarked Miss Demp- 
ster, shrugging her shoulders. 

A flow of small talk followed, every word 
of which reached the ear of Julia. But she 
bore up bravely in spite of it; the only signs 

f her displeasure were upon her crimson 
cheek and in her steadily burning eyes. In 
the midst of this Mr. Westerly; touched be- 
yond expression by what he had heard, went 
to her and asked her to waltz with him. 
This was harder than anything else could 
have been. He spoke so kindly and com- 
passionately, as though he understood it all, 
that the tears sprang to her eyes. 

« ‘*Don’t—not now,” she said, hurriedly, 


’ turning her head from him. 


He drew her hand within his arm without 
speaking. ‘* Yes, now,’ he said. 

In a moment more they were whirling 
about the rooms. Julia danced as well as 
she sang; everyone present knew it as they 
watched her. Round and round they went, 
smoothly and evenly, as though the music 
were in waves beneath their feet, and they 
were gliding over them in measures. 

** By Jove! what a dancer!” exclaimed 
Frank Jennings to Lucia. ‘It reminds me 

“What?” queried Lucia. 
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“Of something upon which I must be 
silent,’? was the answer. ‘‘ Do not question 
me, please.”’ 

‘‘But I know myself what it is,” said 
Lucia. “I will prove I do in a few mo 
ments.” 

And she did prove it. As Julia came 
within hearing, leaning upon Mr. Westerly’s 
arm, she said:— 

‘¢ We common young ladies cannot expect 
to outvie people in their own professions, 
either in singing or dancing. Miss Julia 
has ene as perfectly as the other.” 

Bravo!’? whispered Frank Jennings. 
“You have told it; now look at the dancer 
for a moment.” 

“You are saying too much,” said Miss 
Dempster, in a low, indistinct tone. Lucia 
reddened; not so much at what her aunt 
said, as the way that, for a moment, Mr. 
Westerly rested his eyes upon her face. 

me go, please,’? pleaded Julia of 
Mr. Westerly. ‘‘ Let me get out into the 
free air; 1 shall die here.” 

“If you go I shall go,” he answered, 
firmly. 

‘*¢ But let me go alone,’ she whispered. 

**No, we will go together,’”’ he replied, 
starting forward as he spoke. 

When they were upon the verandah Julia 
would have escaped him if she ceuld, but he 
held her hand tightly upen his arm. 

‘*T will send a servant for a shawl; then 
we will walk together,” he said. 

She could not answer him; her voice was 
choked with tears. So, without speaking, 
she allowed him to wrap her shawl about 
her, and then lead her down the verandah 
steps out into the quiet moonlight. 

‘** If you would only let me go alone!” she 
said through her tears a few moments after. 

‘* Not for a moment,”’ was the determined 
answer. ‘‘God knows, child, how my heart 
is aching for you.” 

His heart aching for her! How fast the 
tears welled up in her eyes as he said this. 

“T am neither marble or granite,” he 
went on, ‘‘although—Heaven forgive me 
for it!—_I may have seemed as hard as 
either.” 

She could not answer him. It seemed to 
her that her heart was breaking with its 
fullness. If she could only speak—only tell 
him what she had longed to do for so many 
days; that she had not insulted him as he 
had thought. 

‘*Do you know, dear child,’’ he still con- 
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tinued, ‘‘ that in my heart I have no hard- 
ness against you.”’ 

‘¢ Then you know—you do not believe that 
I spurned your beautiful peace-offering ?” 
she asked. 

**No; not now. I was miserably blinded, 
and by my own selfishness, too, I believe. I 
took everything as it seemed to me, and all 
the while I knew you better.” 

‘* But I am, in reality, everything that is 
wicked and cruel,” she cried out. could 
almost do murder to-night, I have been so 
insulted, so degraded by their malicious 
speeches. Oh, if I could but escape them! 
If I could but be free!” 

‘* You can and you shall!’’ answered Mr. 
Westerly, earnestly, holding both her hands 
closely in his. “It is in your power to 
bring them all fawning about your feet, and 
in my power to silence them eternally.” 

She did not ask him how; she knew with- 
out his telling. Her heart seemed to stand 
still with happiness. Still she could not bear 
that he should speak then; there would be a 
better time soon, she thought. 

‘* Be a child again in your faith and trust 
in me,” he said. ‘It has been a hard world 
for you. My love is strong enough to make 
it easy, if you will.” 

‘“*No—not now—don’t say that, now,” 
she said, earnestly. ‘“‘ Wait! Sometime I 
will hear it.” 

**Sometime! no, it is now that I love you 
with all the strength of my manhood; it is 
new that you need my care and protection. 
Only tell me this, that you do not care for 
Jack, and that—you love me! ” 

‘I do not care for Jack, only as I would 
for a brother; but the other I cannot answer 
now. Don’t beg me to tell it, dear Mr. 
Westerly; don’t ask it. I am so glad and so 
happy, now! ” 

“ But,” he began, hesitatingly, “you 
would leave me to feed upon air.” 

‘* No, I would not,” she answered. ‘“ But 
I cannot—I cannot yet. Oh, if I only 
knew!” 

‘“‘Knew what?’ he asked, drawing his 
breath quickly; ‘‘ if you could love me?” 

‘“‘T know already,” she answered, fer- 
vently, making a confession that she had 
been trying to avoid. 

‘“‘ God bless you fer that, my darling!” he 
said, drawing her to him. 

For a moment she rested her head upoa 
his shoulder, and felt his strong, protecting 
arms about her; the next she sprang away. 
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‘“You must let me go now,” she said, 
pleadingly. “‘Do not ask me to promise 
anything. Let me go, and wait—wait.” 

‘‘ Wait!” he repeated the word after her. 
‘“‘I¢ is new that you need me.” 

‘Yes, I know it; but still, put faith in 
me for this once—for this once,” she re- 
peated, reaching out her hand to him. 

‘‘T can do no better, you willful darling,” 
he said, bending down and kissing her. 

Bless you! she answered; new I am 
going; good-night.”’ 

She sprang away from him and went lik 
the wind before him to the house. But she 
did not go to her chamber to rest; instead, 
she stole softly into Mr. Singleton’s room, 
and with her eyes fixed upon her mother’s 
face, waited for him to make his appearance. 
She did not have to wait a great while for 
him; if she had she would hardly have 
thought of it, she had so much to think of. 

‘‘ What is it?’’ asked Mr. Singleton, leek- 
ing pleased to see her brightened face. 

‘*] can’t answer at once,”’ she said, color- 
ing; ‘‘ but I have something strange to ask 
of you.” 

“Something strange? What ean it be, 
pray 

“Tt is a favor,” she answered, lowering 
her eyes. 

“And ene of some importance, or you 
would net be waiting here for me at this late 
hour.” 

“Yes, it is of great importance,’”’ she an- 
swered, gravely. ‘But tell me first, can 
you trust me ?”’ 

“Trust you? What do you mean, child?” 
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‘* Why, I mean can you trust me as people 
trust in each other, generally ?” 

‘* Trust you, Julia? what a very absurd 
question,”’ he replied, resting his hand upon 
her head. ‘‘ Who in the world do I trust 
more?” 

‘** And can you trust me with money ? and 
without knowing what I want of it, too?” 

He looked into her face searchingly. 
“Yes, I think I could.” 

‘¢ Well, then,” she said, “‘ it is money that 
I want; seon, very soon, you shall know 
what for. I want a great deal of money!”’ 

‘* How much do you call a great deal?” 

‘¢ Oh, a hundred dollars—maybe one hun- 
dred and fifty. Can you trust me with as 
much as that ?”’ 

** Yes, yes; but you are a strange, unread- 
able spirit; wouldn’t it be better for you to 
tell me all about it at first?” 

** No, not yet; you shall hear soon.” 

** Do you want it to-night?” 

Yes.” 

He went to his desk, and taking a roll of 
bills therefrom, placed twice the amount she 
had asked forin her hand. ‘See how much 
I trust you? ”’ he said, laughing. 

She stepped back into the shadows as he 
spoke, and clasped the crimson mantle that 
she wore closely about her throat. Mr. Sin- 
gleton glanced from her face to the picture. 

“© my God!” he said, turning pale. 
‘* How like the picture you are! ”’ 

She was frightened, fearing that he had 
caught her secret from her. Giving one 
glance into his white, surprised face, she 
sprang from the room. 


[To be continued.] 


And the humming 
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BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


yo a land of blossoms and blooms Iome, from over the emerald 
Where the sun-kissed waves break to snowy pearls, as they dash on 
Where the er and the bulbul sing in the golden orange bowers, 
-bird like a diamond swings o’er the crimson-hearted 


rock-strewn lea; 
flowers. 


The breath of the blossoms enters my soul, as they sway in the purple air, 


And I kiss their perfum 


ed, rose-tinted lips, and play 


th their fragrant hair. 


I bear their mamta eget on my breast, and their last sad requiem sigh, 
e. 


As I drop them 
I touch with my wand the silv: 


on plain and steep, where the dead brown grasses 
leaves of the willows bending low. 


And they murmur a song to the listening brook, as the bright waves ebb and flow. 
When the sweet-hearted summer swiftly flies to her home o’er the foam-kissed sea, 
And the silver songs of the birds are hushed, in thicket, meadow and lea; 


When cloudlets of scarlet, amber and rose, give place to an an 
And the emerald sheen of the singing leaves chan 


gry frown, 
to crimson, gold and brown, 


Then my son ws martial; in glorious strains I sing of the ice and snow 
And the be : 


bells ring merry 


es wherever my footsteps go. 
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‘A MODERN ARCADIA. 


a the Indian Ocean, some six hundred 
miles from the coast ef Sumatra, there 
is one of those curious circular lagoon- 
islands ef which one reads in stories of the 
South Seas. They are called atolls, and 
they confine a space of clear, smooth water, 
while the surf breaks heavily on the outer 
or ocean side. In the case of the one to 
which we now refer, there is, on the north- 
ern side of the ring, an opening through 
which vessels can pass toa secure anchorage 
within. This ringlet of coral-land is some- 
times called the Cocos, and sometimes the 
Keeling Island. Little known to travelers, 
it is still less known to ordinary readers, 
even to those tolerably well acquainted with 
books of travel. But it possesses a history 
and natural characteristics which render it 
eminently worth a little attention. 

Fifty years ago Darwin visited the lagoon 
in the Beagle, and was struck with its pecu- 
liarity. ‘‘ The shallow, clear and still water 
of the lagoon,” he wrote, ‘resting in its 
greater part on white sand, is, when illu- 
mined by a vertical sun, of the most vivid 


green. This brilliant expanse, several miles 
in width, is on all sides divided either by a 
line of snow-white breakers from the dark 
heaving waters of the ocean, or from the 
blue vault of heaven by the strips of land, 
crowned by the level tops of the cocoanut 


trees. As a white cloud here and there 
affords a pleasing contrast with the azure 
sky, so in the lagoon bands of living coral 
darken the emerald green water. ... On 
Direction Island the strip of dry land is 
only afew hundred yards in width; on the 
lagoon side there is a white calcareous 
beach; and on the outer coast a solid, broad 
flat of coral-rock served to break the vio- 
lence of the open sea. Excepting near the 
lagoon, where there is some sand, the land 
is entirely composed of rounded fragments 
ef coral. In such a loose, dry, ‘stony soil 
the climate of the intertropical region alone 
could produce a vigorous vegetation. On 
some of the smaller islets, nothing could be 
more elegant than the manner in which the 
young and full-grown cocoanut trees, with- 
out destroying each other’s symmetry, were 
mingled into one wood. A beach of glitter- 
ing white sand formed a border to these 
fairy spots.”’ 


On this veritable fairy-ring, thrown up in 
mid-ocean, and basking alone in a wilder- 
ness of waters, Darwin applied himself to 
the study of coral formations, and evolved 
his theory of barrier-reefs. But the Keeling 
Islands have a deeper human interest, which 
we propose to evolve with the assistance of 
Mr. H. O. Forbes, who has done so much 
for the cause of natural science in his wan- 
derings in the Kastern Archipelago. 

It was in 1836 that Darwin visited the 
Cocos-Keeling Islands; and it was not until 
1878 that Mr. Forbes found his way thither 
from Batavia, the capital of Java, where he 
was botanizing. The chance of a passage 
in a small sailing-craft was eagerly seized; 
and after fourteen days of stormy combat 
with the monsoon in the Straits of Sunda, 
and sixteen days of baffling calms on the 
bosom of the Indian Ocean, the islands were 
at length reached. In the darkness of the 
night the little vessel crept cautiously 
through the narrow entrance into the safe 
anchorage of the lagoon, lighted only by the 
phosphorescence of countless shoals of fishes 
which darted like rockets below the keel. 
The dawn revealed the extent of the island- 
lake, enclosed as by a palisade of palm-trees 
on a narrow ribbon of land, and the first 
feeling was one of astonishment that what 
appeared such a tiny speck in the huge 
waste of waters should be able to hold its 
own against the mighty assaults of the 
ocean. 

In a very short time Mr. Forbes was car- 
ried off with delight by the monarch of the 
reef, and installed with honor in his hospit- 
able abode, as the first European since Dar- 
win who had of deliberate purpose visited 
the spot. And there he learned the strange 
history of the little community. 

Among the many Scottish families wrecked 
in the Jacobite troubles of the “‘’45” was 
one named Ross. <A descendant of the 
family ‘‘ took to the sea,’’ and in the happier 
days in the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury, attained the command of one of the 
vessels stationed in the Java Sea for the 
protection of British interests. At the close 
of 1825, this Captain Ross chanced upon the 
Keeling Islands, and struck with the advan- 
tage of their situation for the repair and 
provisioning of vessels voyaging to and from 
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China, India, and Australia, took possession 
of the group. He went to England, and re- 
turned in 1837 to settle permanently, accom- 
panied by his wife and six children, twelve 
Englishmen, one Javanese, and one Portu- 
guese. But on landing he found an inter- 
loper in possession of a third part of the 
group. This was an Englishman, named 
Alexander Hare, who had once held an 
official post in Borneo, which he had to 
leave on the re-instatement of the Dutch. 
In Borneo Hare had assumed the state of 
an independent ruler, and driven from 
thence, sought some unoccupied spot where 
he could reassume the same role. He 
pitched on Keeling, and took thither a large 
harem of diverse nationality, and a great 
retinue ef slaves, whom he browbeat and 
treated generally in the orthodox oriental 
manner. He had accumulated a considera- 
ble fortune, and Ross found him living an 
indolent life in mock-regal style. 

From the first Hare exhibited great hos- 
tility to Captain Ross and his party, and the 
enterprising Scotchman found himself in 
considerable difficulty. He had drawn to- 
gether his party on the understanding that 
the islands were his own, that there would 
be ample room for all, and that there would 
be no opposition in the developments of the 
resources. Finding a usurper in pessession 
of one-third of the promised land, he could 
only offer to release his followers from their 
bargain. All but three—two men and a 
woman—accepted the release, and departed 
by a gunboat which happened to touch at the 
islands shortly after. Thus left with but 
three supporters besides his own family, the 
Scotchman’s position was not enviable; but 
he did not lese heart. In time he induced 
seven or eight persons to come to him from 
Java; and by-and-by a few Europeans, some 
being his own relatives, augmented the little 
settlement. Then he hired coolies in Bata- 
via, and began a steady and lucrative trade 
in cocoanuts with Mauritius, Madras, Ben- 
coolen, and various parts of the archipelago. 

In the meantime he was constantly an- 
noyed and opposed by his neighbor Hare, 
who even tried to induce the officials’ at 
Batavia to come and forcibly annex the 
place to Holland. This attempt was unsuc- 
cessful, as was also that of Ross to induce 
the authorities at Mauritius to assume its 
protectorate. After this Ross made direct 
application to King William to allow the 
atoll to be proclaimed British territory; but 


A MODERN ARCADIA. 


in this also he was unsuccessful. Finally, 
the vagabond Hare, tired of the idle life, 
vacated the place and went to Singapore, 
where he died immediately afterwards. 
Mr. Ross, thus left in undisturbed posses- 
sion, soon became known in the archipelago 
as the King of the Cocos Islands. 

It was while the settlement was in a state 
of transition, just after Hare had left, and 
while Mr. Ross was absent on business, that 
Darwin visited it, and formed a net very 
favorable opinion of its condition. But 
since then a wenderful change has come 
over it, and when Mr. Forbes paid his visit 
the colony was prosperous and happy; for, 
with the assistance of his eldest son, Mr. 
Ross soon brought about a perfect state of 
organization. He had two villages built, 
one for the hired coolies, and the other for 
the European and other true colonists. He 
also built and acquired quite a fleet of ves- 
sels for the carrying on of the trade. That 
trade was almost uniformly prosperous, and 
left a handsome balance over year by year. 

The great trouble was with the hired 
coolies. These had to be brought from 
Java, and had to be engaged for a term of 
years, the only ones who could be got being 
criminals who had served out their time in 
the chain-gangs of Batavia; that is to say, 
the worst and most dangerous class one 
could have anything to do with. As they 
far outnumbered the colonists, their pres- 
ence was a constant menace and anxiety; 
but they could not be done without. A 
regular system of guard was therefore estab- 
lished, and watches were kept all night with 
military rigor and precision, the changes 
being marked as on board ship by the stroke 
of a bell. 

The great dread was of incendiarism, for 
a fire would have destroyed not only the 
combustible dwellings, but also the new 
palm-trees themselves, which formed the 
wealth of the community. The colony was 
isolated on Home Island, and it was or- 
dained penal for anyone to spend the night 
elsewhere. Every boat was numbered, and 
had to be hauled into its place an hour 
before sunset. At nightfall the roll was 
called; any absentees were at once noted, 
and a search instantly made for them. Yet, 
notwithstanding these precautions, some of 
the crime-stained coolies would still occa- 
sionally manage to escape on to the other 
islets, and keep the settlement: in suspense 
for weeks; or would run riot through the 
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village and endanger the lives of all. But 
in time the chain-gang men were all got rid 
of, and a change in the laws of Batavia en- 
abled the Rosses to select their own coolies. 
They took care te engage only those of the 
best character. 

The present Monarch of Keeling is the 
grandson of the original proprietor. He 
was educated at home, and was, in fact, 
studying engineering in Glasgow when the 
news of a great disaster summoned him to 
the assistance of his father. A terrible cy- 
clone had broken on the group and com- 
pletely wrecked the settlement. In the 
midst of the distress the father died, and 
young Ross was left alone to grapple with 
misfortune and revive the broken spirit of 
the colony. This was in 1862; and now the 
place bears evidence of his energy and 
talent for administration. 

He cleared away the unprofitable forest, 
planted the ground with palms, imported 
machinery, and set up steam-mills, and es- 
tablished a school, under the charge of a 
younger brother who had been educated at 
a Scottish university. His wife, who was 
born in the islands, shared all his ideas and 
interests; and the two, says Mr. Forbes, 
‘* became the parents of the people, rather 
than their masters and rulers.” 

The ordinary work of all is in gathering 
the nuts and preparing the oil—which are 
sent to Batavia, and there exchanged for 
grain and other necessaries which the island- 
ers cannot produce for themselves. But be- 
sides his ordinary duties, every man has to 
learn to work in wood, iron and brass; and 
every girl has to undergo in Mrs. Ross’s 
house an apprenticeship in sewing, cooking 
and other domestic arts of the Eurepean 
pattern. It will interest our lady readers to 
learn that Mr. Forbes declares he never met 
with more perfectly trained servants any- 
where. 

In this modern Arcadia there is no money 
to tempt men to robbery. The satanic 
glamour of gold is not allowed to sully the 
purity and tranquillity of the little communi- 
ty; and if silver exists at all, itis but in the 
shape of a few trifling ornaments. Instead 
of money, Mr. Ross has devised a currency 
of sheep-skin notes signed by himself. 
Wages and imports are alike paid for in these 
notes, which can only be exchanged for 
Dutch money on presentation to Mr. Ross’s 
agent in Batavia. It is obviously useless to 
steal these notes, because any vessel by 


which the thief could reach Batavia would 
also carry instructions to the agent te refuse 
payment of them. 

Each family has a comfortably furnished 
plank-built house inclosed in a little garden; 
and each has one or more boats carefully 
housed in a shed by the water’s side. These 
boats are their pride and delight, and the con- 
stant source of a friendly emulation in re- 
spect of speed or elegance of shape or supe- 
riority of finish. The people are as much at 
home on the sea as on the land, and thus the 
boats are almost as important te them as the 
houses. 

The village where the hired coolies live is 
apart. It is well and neatly kept, the dwell- 
ings are comfortable, and the people are 
treated kindly and liberally. In the event 
of the death of a head of a family, the chil- 
dren are either sent back to the father’s 
native place, or allowed to remain and be- 
come Cocos people, according as the widow 
may elect. 

Midway between the villages—the lan- 
guage spoken in both of which is Malay, 
although English is understood by most of 
the Cocos people—is the house of Mr. Ross. 
It is large, comfortable, and surrounded by 
a high wall, inclosing a large garden, luxuri- 
ant with fruit-trees, flowering shrubs, and 
roses. Here lives the preprieter with his 
family; and here also are accommodated 
several of his brothers, associated with him 
in the management of the community. 

The relations between ‘‘ The House ” and 
the Cocos village, we are told, are of the 
most cordial and affectionate character, and 
constant evidence of it came before the 
notice of Mr. Forbes while residing among 
them. A death of any member of the celony 
is felt by all as a family loss. Says Mr. 
Forbes: ‘‘ That in their relations one with 
another there should be perfection, is not to 
be expected; but a finer and more upright 
community I have never known, nor a sim- 
pler or more guileless people—many of whom 
have never known and never seen a world 
wider than their own atoll, which can be 
surveyed in asingle glance of the eye; andl 
feel more than half confident that the En- 
glish service for the dead has been said over, 
and that beneath the coral shingle of Grave 
Islet there rest, as blameless lives as perhaps 
our weak humanity can attain to.” 

But it is not free from its share in the 
troubles which are the lot of humanity, and 
it has some peculiarly its own. We have 
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spoken of one terrible disaster in the time of 
Ross the Second. Another occurred during 
the reign of Ross the Third. Towards the 
end of January, 1876—when the population 
of the islands numbered some five hundred 
native-born—an abnormal fall in the barom- 
eter indicated some great atmospheric dis- 
turbance. On the 28th it fell to twenty- 
eight inches, and the boats were all hauled 
up into a place of safety. The same after- 
noon a dark bank of clouds appeared in the 
western sky, and before evening the cyclone 
burst. Every house in both villages was 
swept away; the storehouses and mills, just 
completed, were dismantled and gutted; 
great patches of trees were thrown down or 
carried away entirely; and a great wave car- 
ried a ship bodily on to the spot where Ross’s 
house had stood. The only shelter was to 
be found in hollows of the ground, and there 
the people crouched, everything having an 
elevation of over a foot or two being swept 
away or blown down. 

When the morning broke calm and clear, 
not a speck of green was to be seen on the 
whole circle of the islets, and the solid coral 
was broken in fragments on the beach. 
Thirty-six hours later, the water of the east- 
ern side of the lagoon began to rise and to 
show a peculiar dark color. The inky liquid 
had the smell of rotten eggs, and it continued 
to spread for fourteen days, until it had ex- 
tended almost quite around the lagoon. 
Many fish in the waters impregnated with 
this liquid died in a few hours, and so great 
was the quantity of poisoned fish thrown 


upon the beach, that it took three weeks of 
hard work to bury them. Then the deathly 
stream gradually passed away. It is sup- 
posed to have issued from some submarine 
volcano, an eruption of which had caused 
the frightful tidal wave that submerged the 
settlement. 

In six months, however, tree and shrub 
were clothed in verdure again; and before 
the end of three years, fruit was being yield- 
ed in as great abundance as before. Such is 
the recuperative force of nature in these lat- 
itudes! When Mr. Forbes visited the islands 
only two years after, the traces of the disas- 
ter were rapidly disappearing, and the whole 
settlement seemed the ideal of a peaceful 
and happy colony. 

But we have not space to dwell on all the 
wonderful varieties of vegetable, animal 
and marine life of this remarkable lagoon- 
island. We have said enough te show that 
Mr. Ferbes is right in disputing the univer- 
sal applicability of Dana’s statement, that 
‘* notwithstanding all the products and all 


_ attractions of a coral island, even in its best 


condition, it is but a miserable place for 
human development, physical, mental, or 
moral.*’ In the Keeling atoll, on the con- 
trary, we find a healthy, happy, contented, 
prosperous, and singularly moral people, 
living a life of continuous industry, un- 
troubled by the turmoil of the outer world, 
undisturbed by political discussions, and un- 
sullied by avarice. Here, indeed, is a pros- 
perous practical State, an actual Medern 
Arcadia. 


“LITTLE BOY-BLUE.” 


(The following farm lyric was written years ago by Abby Sage Richardson. 
readers have ever seen it.] 


NDER the haystack little Boy-Blue 
Sleeps with his head on his arm; 
While voices of men and voices of maids 
Are calling over the farm. 


Sheep in the meadows are running wild 
Where poisonous herbage grows, 
Leaving white tufts of downy fleece 
On the thorns of the sweet wild rose, 


Out in the field where the silken corn 
Its plumed head nods and bows, 

Whcere golden pumpkins ripen below, 
Trample the white-faced cows. 


But no loud blast on the shining horn 
Calls back the straying sheep ; 


Probably few of our 


And the cows may wander in hay and corn, 
While their keeper lies asleep. 


His roguish eyes are tightly shut, 
His dimples are all at rest; 

The chubby hand turned under his head 
By one rosy cheek is pressed. 


Waken him? No! Let down the bars, 
And gather the truant sheep; 

Open the barnyard and drive in the cows, 
But let the little boy sleep; 


For year after year we can shear the fleece, 
And corn can always be sown; 

But the sleep that visits little Boy-Blue 
Will not come when years be flown. 
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SLYMKIN’S REVENGE. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


CNAM! Sam! Sam! 
that fellow ?” 

I had rung the bell until I was tired and 
out of patience, and then called for him 
until I was out of breath, and still he did 
not come. 

If you want to know who I am, allow me 
to inform you that my name is George H. 
Boomerang, better known in Farzedona, 
where I reside, as Captain Boomerang, late 
of the army. I amaman of considerable 
wealth, own the finest house in town, and 
keep, or did keep, a man by the name of 
Sam, whose duty it was to brush my clothes, 
hat and boots, and adjust my leg. 

I refer to a woeden leg. The original 
leg ran against a cannon-ball during our late 
unpleasantness, and I have never seen it 
since. 

Well, it was Sam’s duty to take that 
wooden leg off at night, and to be on hand 
again in the morning to put it on before I 
got out of bed; and now you know why I 
was yelling “‘ Sam! Sam! Sam!”? And when 
I inform you that this was the morning of 
my wedding-day, perhaps you can imagine 
how anxious I was to get onto my legs as 
soon as possible. 

Yes, ma’am, I was the lucky fellow that 
had walked into the affections—on a wooden 
leg, too—of the handsomest girl in Farze- 
dona, and was that day to lead her to the 
altar. But I must get my leg on first, and 
as Sam wouldn’t or couldn’t come, I rolled 
out of bed and went hopping around on one 
foot to find my leg. 

Now, my dear reader, when the surgeon 
trimmed my stump, after that little affair 
with the cannon-ball, he sawed it off uncom- 
monly short; so perhaps you can faintly 
imagine my feelings, when, after hopping 
around my room,I found what I supposed 
to be my leg, but, upon attempting to adjust 
it, discovered that it was intended to go on 
below the knee. 

**Do wooden legs shrink? That’s just 
what I want to know,” saidI. And then I 
rang the bell and called ‘“‘ Sam!” 

Well, Samue! didn’t come, but my house- 
keeper, Mrs. Brown, did, and I was just 
going to ask her if she had ever seen or 


Where the deuce is 


heard of a wooden leg that would shrink, 
when she covered herself with a blush and 
retired in great haste. 

She was a modest woman, you see, and— 
well, really, I don’t think I was hardly pre- 
pared for company, as I only had one leg on 
and—nothing else to speak of. 

“Mrs. Brown,” I cried, ‘‘ where is 
Sam?” 

She answered me through the keyhole of 
the door. ‘‘He left the house last night 
about eleven o’cleck—took his trunk with 
him and said he was going to leave town on 
the midnight train.” 

‘‘Gone! Why didn’t you tell me?” 

‘¢ He said yeu knew all about it.” 

‘* Why, confound it, woman, I didn’t know 
anything about it. Furthermore, ma’am, 
the scamp has carried off my leg, and left 
one in place of it which is certainly a foot 
and a half too short.” 

what will you do?”’ 

‘¢'That’s just what I should like to know, 
ma’am,”’ said I, staring fixedly at that leg. 
‘¢ And it’s your wedding-day,”’ said she. 

‘Which is just what makes this little 
difficulty of mine intensely interesting,” 
said I. 

‘Oh, isn’t there some way for you to sur- 
mount the difficulty?” 

**T can surmount a pair of crutches,” said 
I; ‘* but, dang it, ma’am, I don’t want to be 
married on crutches! ”’ 

**Tt’s awful to think of!’’ cried Mrs. 
Brown. And then I heard her leave the 
door and go slowly dewn-stairs. 

‘*To be married at two o’clock, in church, 
and only a leg and a half io stand on!” I 
groaned. ‘‘O Samuel! Sam! I don’t see 
how you could have had the heart to do it!” 

I couldn’t understand it at first. I had 
always used Sam well, paid him good wages, 
and he had seemed perfectly contented with 
his situation, and served me faithfully until 
now. 

Suddenly an idea struck me, and the 
whole cause of Sam’s perfidy was revealed 
to me. 

‘* By heavens, it is Slympkins!” I yelled. 
‘* Slympkins is the cause of all my woe. He 
bribed Sam to steal my leg, on this my wed- 
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ding-day, and leave this insufficient prop in 
place of it.” 

Now, it is very natural to suppose that the 
reader would like to know who Slympkins 
is, and if he will only be patient I will en- 
deavor to enlighten him. 

Jim Slympkins is, or was, my rival. He 
is the only son of his father, who, by the 
way, is the most wealthy gentleman in Far- 
zedona. Consequently, Jim doesn’t de any- 
thing but smoke cigars, drive round town 
behind his splendid grays, and devote him- 
self to the ladies generally. 

Farzedona is noted for its pretty women. 
Statistics show that there are more pretty 
women to every square yard of ground in 
Farzedona than in any other city or town in 
the world. Now, my young friend, don’t 
attempt to dispute this statement, for it 
would be useless. Figures won’t lie. 

Well, when I returned from the war and 
established myself in the halls of my fathers 
(they were built by my mother’s first, but 
afterwards occupied by her second and third 
husbands, and consequently I always speak 
of my three fathers, instead of my fore- 
fathers), I somehow, in a very short time, 
found myself violently attached to seventeen 
of the mest beautiful young ladies in Farze- 
dona, and, singular as it may seem, they 
were the very young ladies whom Slympkins 
was courting. 

I rather had the advantage of Slympkins. 
To be sure Slympkins had, or was expecting 
to have, much more wealth than I could 
boast of; but he hadn’t any face, you know, 
or anything like it. Furthermore, the ladies 
always have been, and probably always will 
be, fond of the military, and Slympkins was 
not a military man. But what raised the 
very deuce with Slympkins was my wooden 
leg. When that wooden leg walked in, 
Slympkins had to walk out. Not that the 


dear creatures loved Slympkins less, but, — 


“ah me, Captain Boomerang with his 
wooden leg was so chawming, you know.” 

Yes, 1 was charming. Anybody with half 
an eye could see that. Slympkins saw it 
distinctly, and it was very painful to him: 
It was painful as a boil to Slympkins, for he 
found himself shivering in the shade, while 
Iwas basking in the light of thirty-four of 
the most beautiful eyes in Farzedona. 

It was a good thing for Slympkins, my 
return te Farzedona. You see he had con- 
tracted such a habit of roving from flower 
to flower, that at last it had become almost 


an impossibility for him te settle upon any 
one particular rose. But I took the wind 
out of his sails, and befere I had been in 
town a month, he was glad to concentrate 
all his affections upon one lovely flower. 

Unfortunately for Slympkins, this flower 
happened te be the choieest one in my col- 
lection of seventeen; and so you see, when 
he concentrated his affections, I did the 
same, and before he had an opportunity to 
offer her his heart, I laid mine at her feet, 
and she accepted it and gave me hers in 
return. 

I was sorry for Slympkins, but, dang it, 
my dear sir, what could I do? If he had 
chosen Miss Smith, Miss Brown, Miss 
Jones, or, in fact, any one but Miss Amelia 
Seymour, all would have been well. But it 
was really absurd for Slympkins te suppose 
that I would allew him, or any other man, 
to marry Amelia—at least, while I had a 
wooden leg. 

I would have given Slympkins anything 
in reason, but it was truly ridiculous for him 
to think that I would give him Amelia. I 
told her so, and then I folded her to my 
breast, and she folded me to her breast, and 
I allowed her to sip the honey from my ruby 
lips. 

Oh, what a beauteous creature she was! 
(and is, for that matter). She was tall, of 
course. AsI stand six feet in my steckings, 
it would be positively ridiculous for me to 
fall in love with a short woman. I’ve al- 
ways been in the habit of running from 
small women, for fear of being caught in 
the meshes of love’s net. But Amelia and 
I looked extremely well tegether. In fact, 
I look pretty well any way you can fix me— 
that is, with my leg on; and Amelia, as I 
remarked of her immediately after my pro- 
posal, was a perfect model of beauty. 

“ There was no line, no subtle curve, 


No graceful turn to painter known, 
That did not her perfection serve; 
And I had won her for my own.” 


Yes, I had won her, and poor Slympkins 
was fairly wild with rage. He had sworn to 
be revenged, but I laughed at his threats. I 
even sent word to him that Captain Boom- 
erang didn’t scare any to speak of; but you 
see I didn’t know then how he was going to 
be revenged. 

Isaw it now very distinctly, on this the 
morniug of my wedding-day; and I rocked 
myself to and fro in my chair and groaned, 
and bedewed that short woeden leg with my 
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tears; and I said io myself, in my rage tow- 
ard Slympkins, that I would enforce the old 
Mosaic law and take an eye for an eye,a 
tooth for a tooth, and a leg for a leg. 

But this would never do for me, to be 
groaning when there was work to be done. 
I must prepare for the wedding, for you see 
I was bound to be married that day if I had 
to hop al] the way to church. 

I was seated at the breakfast table sipping 
my coffee half an hour afterwards, when 
Mrs. Brown came rushing in, crying:— 

“*O Captain, I know all about it! ”’ 

“What, the leg?” 

‘“‘Yes, I think so. My daughter Eliza 
says she saw Mr. Slympkins give Sam some 
money last night.’ 

‘¢ Yes, I knew it was Slympkins.”’ 

‘More than that, Sam was married last 
night to Miss Seymour's maid, and they 
went off together on the twelve o’clock 
train.” 

*¢ But, my dear woman,”’ said I, ‘I don’t 
care anything about whom he has married or 
where he has gone. The question is, has 
he carried my leg with him ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, I’m sure I don’t know.”’ 

‘¢ Well, that is just what I want to know, 


ma’am. This isn’t a time for trifling. You 
must remember that I am to be married 
to-day, and, by Jove, I want my leg!” 

‘‘ Why don’t you ask Slympkins for it?” 


‘Yes, and be laughed at. No, I don’t 
intend to let him know anything about the 
trouble he has caused me. Besides, I don’t 
believe he has got it.” 

“But what are you going to do?”’ 

‘¢ Why, just as soon as I finish my break- 
fast I shall go to Mr. Seymour’s, and tell 
him of the perfidy of my servant (and I 
shall take that leg to prove my statement), 
and unless he objects very strongly, I shall 
persist in being married upon crutches, 
rather than to have the wedding postponed. 
That would please Slympkins too much. 
It’s what he expects; but Pll disappoint 
him, by Jove!” 

Then I finished my coffee, and going to 
my chamber I took the ownerless leg, and 
wrapping it up in paper I came down, and 
ordering my carriage, rode out to Mr. Sey- 
mour’s residence. 

The old gentleman met me at the door. 
He took no notice of my crutches. With 
averted face he bade me good-morning, and 
led me into the parlor. 

“1m sorry, Captain Boomerang, very 


sorry, but the wedding will have to be post- 
poned.”’ 

‘“* What, not on my account, I hope?” 
for you see I thought he had already heard 
of my loss. 

Amelia is 

‘What! my dear Amelia! Oh, has any- 
thing happened to her? Is she sick?” 

‘“*Tt’s nething serious, my dear Captain.” 

** But is she ill? Oh, where is she? Let 
me go toher. Do let me see her!” 

**She’s in her boudoir. Go; perhaps you 
ean comfort her.”’ 

I did go. I burst into the room and 
found her lying on the sofa. 

Pale 
She lay, her dark eyes flashing through her tears 

Like skies that rain and lighten; as a veil 
Waved and o’ershading her wan cheek, appears 

Her streaming hair.” 


I rushed forward to clasp her in my 
arms, but receiled in surprise and amaze- 
ment when I saw upon the chair in front 
of the lounge upon which she was lying, 

‘*Great heavens! Amelia, where did you 
get my leg?” for you see I recognized the 
limb instantly. 

“The le— O George Henry, I—I—can 
never be your wife!” she sobbed, fixing her 
liquid orbs upon the limb before her. 

‘¢ But where did you get my leg?” I re- 
iterated, at the same time unfolding the 
paper from the short one that I had brought 
with me. 

‘¢ Where did you get mine ?” she screamed, 
hopping up from the lounge, and clutching 
the limb that I still held in my hand. 

Yours I gasped. 

Mine!” 

“Oh, this is too much!” I sighed, sinking 
into a chair. 

Amelia sat down, too, and for about two 
minutes we gazed into one another’s faces 
without speaking a word. At last I spoke:— 

‘‘O Amelia, Slympkins has played a cruel 
joke upon us! He bribed your maid and my 
man to change these limbs.” 

“Yes; and now 

Bat luckily we have found it out in sea- 
son, and now the wedding can go on asif 
nothing had happened.” 

‘* What! would you marry me now?” 

“Now!” I cried, clasping her to my 
breast. ‘*I’d marry you now if yeu hadn't 
a leg to stand upon.”’ 

Then I kissed the dear creature, while 
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she laid her beautiful head upon my breast 
and cried for joy. 

In conclusion, Iam happy to inform the 
reader that the wedding took place at pre- 


cisely two o’clock that day. Slympkins was 
not there, and I haven’t seen him since; 
but when I do see him—well, I’ll write you 
about it. 


THROUGH SMILES AND TEARS. 


BY MARY BUTLER. 


OW nice and cool it is in here, Phil! ”’ 

The young man addressed turned his 

fair, refined face toward the speaker and 
smiled. 

“ Yes, Clytie,”’ he said, soberly; ‘‘ the ve- 
randa keeps it cool, you know.” 

Clytie was poising herself on the ledge of 
the window-sill, looking in through the open 
green-curtained window at the young man 
who was seated before a large half-finished 
landscape. She sprang in now, and, seizing 
the red “* Tam o’ Shanter”’ that was set all 
awry on her short, fair curls, flung it at a 
pair of stag’s horns above the door. The 
cap missed them, and Clytie Grenville burst 
into a merry, girlish laugh, showing a row 
of white even teeth, as it settled on a bat- 
tered old helmet a little lower down. 

It had often been remarked that nature 
had made a mistake in dealing with this 
brother and sister—that Philip, with his 
dreamy, dark eyes and sensitive mouth, his 
rounded blue-veined temples and long, gold- 
en hair, was far mere of a woman than 
Clytie, who was slim and active, with large, 
black-lashed, laughing, gray eyes set in a 
wide, short face that sinned against almost 
every canon of art. 

But to one who studied the charming, 
piquant face it would tell a different tale. 
There was an expression of purity and pride 
in the large eyes, a gravity about the sweet 
wide mouth, such as no man ever possessed; 
and those who chose could see that Clytie’s 
light-hearted gayety was but the outcome of 
youth and perfect health, and that the girl 
had a true woman’s heart beating in her 
young breast. 

‘Were you on the river, dear?” asked the 
artist, looking admiringly at his sister. 

He was always admiring her; for, if her 
face could boast only a certain saucy pretti- 
hess, her figure, from the curve of her long, 
white neck to the rounded wrists and ankles, 


was simply perfeet; and he was forever try- 
ing to transfer to his canvas the pliant 
gracefulness of her attitudes. 

‘* Yes,” she replied, standing behind him 
and regarding the painting as she gpoke, “‘ I 
have been on the river and— out to sea.” 

“ But, Clytie, I asked you most particular- 
ly not to go below the bridge; it is so dan- 
gerous—the tide runs through the arches at 
such a rate 

“we, interrupted the girl, two little red 
spots coming into her clear cheeks, “‘ “ 
wasn’t alone, Phil! ”’ 

The young man stopped work, and, roth 
his hand on the mahl-stick, eaid gravely, 
and yet smilingly:— 

“T am afraid, Clytie, that I shall have to 
send you back to school.” 

‘*Send me back to school! What non- 
sense, Phil! Why, I was nineteen in May 
last! ” 

“Well, then, I must get what someone 
calls a ‘ sheep-dog ’ for you.” 

** A companion! A horrid, prim old crea- 
ture, who will make me keep my mouth 
closed and say ‘prunes and prisms’! Do 
you want to make my life a burden tome?” 

** No, dear, I don’t; but put it to yourself 
—is it right to go out boating with a young 
man of whom you know absolutely nothing, 
except that he dresses and speaks like a . 
gentleman, and spend the whole morning 
withhim? Doyouthinkitis right, Clytie?” 

* Oh, this isn’t Kensington! ” 

‘““Which means, I suppose, that what 
would be wrong at home is right here, be- 
cause there are none of your friends to chat- 
ter about you in this little seaside village ? 
That is not nice reasoning, Clytie.’’ 

‘But Iam not doing anything wrong, 
Philip.” 

Certainly not, child ”—looking round at 
the pure, proud face behind him—“ but I 
think that you are acting very foolishly. If 
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one even knew who he was or anything 
about him! Butwedon’t. Laurence Fane! 
I never heard the name before.” 

“But, Philip, we can’t know everyone 
beforehand; and you are continually making 
new friends.”’ 

“*T generally have some clew as to who 
and what they are; but of this young man I 
know absolutely nothing, except that he 
scraped acquaintance with me somehow and 
invited me on board his yacht. Why doesn’t 
he go away? There is nothing on earth to 
be done here, and yet here he is, day after 
day and week after week, with that fine 
schooner of his anchored in the bay, dawd- 
ling in and out of this house just as if he 
owned it, or rowing you up and dewn the 
river and eut to sea. I don’t like it, Clytie, 
indeed I don’t! ”’ 

The girl made no answer, though the hot, 
distressful color in her cheeks showed how 
his words moved her. The young artist ap- 
plied himself again te his picture, and for 
some minutes there was silence between 
them. 

Outside, the August sun shone upon the 
narrow strip of garden that sloped down to 
the river. Here there were a small boat- 
house and landing-stage with a punt moored 
to it, whilst a small mast with a white sail 
furled about it rested against the door of the 
boat-house. 

Philip Grenville had left his Lendon home 
and come with his sister to this quiet Welsh 
village to recruit his health, impaired by a 
too close application to his work in finishing 
a picture which was one of the successes of 
that year. He locked up his paints and 
brushes, vewing to himself to do nothing 
for three whole months but lie on the grass 
and read, or row on the rapid, shallow river 
with Clytie. But, before a fortnight had 
passed, his vow was broken; the artist was 
hard at work again, and his sister was left 
to provide her own occupations. _ 

In spite of the river and the enjoyment of 
exercising her muscles in pulling against the 
rapid stream, in spite of her morning run 
over the bare hill at the back of the cottage, 
in spite of the beauty of the sands at night, 
where the moon found for herself a mirror 
in every pool left by the receding tide—in 
spite of all these attractions, Clytie began to 
grow restless, and to long for the pretty, 
artistic home at Kensington which she had 
ruled over since she came from school—for 
pleasant five-o’clock teas, when her 
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brother lounged in from his studio, aceom- 
panied perhaps by a couple of bearded, vel- 
vet-coated men of his own craft, who would 
listen gravely to her chatter and criticise her 
sketches, while she and her pet girl-friends 
handed round the fragrant beverage. She 
longed even for those stately dinners and re- 
ceptions to which she had begun to receive 
invitations since Philip’s picture had been 
praised and “written up” in the leading 
journals devoted to art. Her restless viva- 
cious spirit was turning regretfully from the 
peace and quiet of the little Welsh village 
back to the life and movement of London, 
when there suddenly fell upon her a content 
so perfect, a happiness so absolute, that she 
would have been glad to remain forever in 
the lonely cottage beside the rushing stream. 

When the warm June evenings were long- 
est, when the lilies in the pool beside the 
river stood out like white chalices among 
their leaves, Philip Grenville had walked up 
from the landing-stage with a tall, melan- 
choly-eyed young stranger by his side, and 
introduced him to Clytie as ‘* Laurence 
Fane.” 

It was then that the strange, happy calm 
fell upon the girl’s heart. She felt as though 
she had passed through some shining portal 
into a glorified and halcyon region of which 
the world knew naught. The color rose in 
her face as he took her hand—rose and 
paled every time he fixed his dark, melan- 
choly eyes upon her. Her gay, merry laugh, 
her overflowing animal spirits deserted her. 
To her brother she even seemed sad. But 
it was not sadness; it was “love at first 
sight, first-born and heir to all,’ that pos- 
sessed her. 

That was in June; and now, at the end of 
August, Laurence Fane’s ninety-ton schoon- 
er-yacht L’Hirondelle still lay in the little 
bay beneath the headland, while her crew 
smoked and slept away the time; and their 
master—‘‘ the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot ’»—sunned himself in the light of 
Clytie Grenville’s gray eyes and charming 
smile. 

It was some little time before Philip Gren- 
ville awoke to the fact that his sister’s long 
walks over the breezy Welsh hills, and boat- 
ing excursions on the river, with Mr. Fane 
as her sole companion, ought not to go 02. 
But he told himself that he had only to speak 
to her and she would at once see the propri- 
ety of discontinuing them. He had spoken; 
but somehow he had failed to impress her 
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with his ideas. He looked round at her once 
or twice as she stood behind him, tall and 
slim, in her clinging jersey and short gray 
skirt, and mentally decided that he would 
give her time to think over his werds. 

Presently she broke the silence. 

‘‘T don’t like that picture, Phil,’’ she said, 
nodding her head at it. 

‘“ Don’t you, dear? The place it repre- 
sents you seem to like well enough.” 

It was a painting in oils of an old two- 
arched bridge built of red sandstone and 
covered on one side with a profusion of 
ivy. Through the arches rushed a rapid 
stream, swirling and leaping about the broad 
buttress in the centre, and joining in a dark 
current the gleam of blue sea just seen be- 
neath the arches. 

The young artist was now bringing out 
the polished green of the ivy-leaves against 
the warm, red sandstone. He had depicted 
the rushing, turbulent movement of the 
water admirably, and the sunshine had 
broken, wavering shadows of the arches upon 
it; and he was a little surprised at his sister’s 
remark. 

‘* It oppresses me when I look at it, Philip,” 
she went on, her large eyes derkening as 
she spoke. ‘‘ Do you know, I think I must 
have seen it in some previous state of exist- 
ence, and seen some dreadful deed done 
there.” 

‘Why, pet, what a strange fancy!” re- 
joined her brother, smiling. ‘Could you 
show me what you mean in chalks ?” 

‘“*T don’t think so—it is so vague in my 
mind; and, besides, I have not touched a 
pencil since we came here.” 

‘‘ Say, rather, since Mr. Fane came here, 
Clytie.”” 

‘“*T don’t know why you dislike Lau—Mr. 
Fane so much, Philip.” 

‘“‘T don’t dislike him. On the contrary, I 
think him a clever, well-read, intelligent 
young fellow enough. But I do think that, 
when a man sets himself deliberately to win 
a girl’s heart, he ought to go first to her 
natural protector—her father or brother, as 
the case may be—and explain who and what 
he is, and assure him that he is wooing her 
in all honor for his wife.” 

But, Philip ”»—— 

“* Now, dear, don’t be angry with me ”— 
noticing how her lip trembled and the color 
in her cheeks went and came. “I am not 
forcing your confidence in any way; but you 
know our mother left you in my care, and I 
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ask you, by the obedience you owe to her 
memory, not to give this Mr. Fane so much 
of your society until he comes honestly to 
me and tells me what he is and where he 
comes from.”’ 

For a minute the girl made no reply, but, 
with quivering lip and heaving bosom, 
seemed struggling with some overpowering 
emotion. Then, raising her head, she flung 
her arms about her brother’s neck. 

“*O Philip, I have a secret from you, but 
not—not for long!” she sobbed out, and, re- 
leasing him, sprang through the window and 
vanished. 


** Do you love me, Clytie ?” 

Laurence Fane put the question tenderly 
enough, but without a shade of anxiety. It 
had been asked and answered once for all 
more than a month before; and now, as he 
stretched his arm over the side of the little 
boat, making an idle pretence of fishing, he 
knew well what her reply would be. 

They were three or four miles up the river, 
where the bare, wind-swept downs and long, 
sandy reaches to be found near the shore 
gave place to gently-rising hills and valleys 
clothed with trees and studded with houses. 
The river, too, instead of rushing noisily over 
a bread, rocky bed, was narrow, and deep, 
silently swirling along between high, green 
banks with many a bend and turn. Near 
one of these the punt.was moored, and 
Clytie and her lover were spending the 
morning fishing. 

Laurence Fane was undeniably handsome 
and the picture of health and strength. 
The white boating-suit he wore displayed to 
perfection the muscular column of his neck 
and his tall, athletic figure. His straw hat 
lay in the bottem of the boat, and a ray of 
sunshine, falling through the leaves of an 
overhanging beech-tree, gleamed upon his 
smooth, dark head and danced in the warm 
brown of his eyes. 

‘Do you love me, Clytie?”’ he repeated, 
as the girl only answered him by a look 
and smile. 

know I do, Laurence.” 

She was bending over the side of the boat, 
letting the water ripple through her slim 
fingers; but as she answered, she sat up, 
and, folding her hands in her lap, looked ad- 
miringly and shyly towards him. 

‘* And are you pleased to be here with me 
now?” 

** You know I am.” 
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“Then why have you so persistently 
avoided me for the last five days? And why 
had I to spend half an hour coaxing you be- 
fore you would come up the river this morn- 
ing? And why, above all”—leaning for- 
ward and touching her white eye-lids, which 
seemed a little swollen—‘‘ why have you 
been crying, my darling ?”’ 

Clytie colored and hesitated a little before 
answering; at last she said:— 

‘* Philip has been talking tome, Laurence.”’ 

“*T thought as much!” he exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily clenching his right hand. ‘I 
knew that the serpent would come into our 
Eden at last, Clytie; and you see here he is 
—in the form of your loving brother! ”’ 

‘* Nevertheless I agreed with every word 
he uttered; and, Laurence, I was very near 
breaking my promise and telling him all.” 

‘*T am glad for your own sake, Clytie, that 
you did not. How could I trust you all my 
life if you failed me in a little thing like 
that ?”’ 

** It is not a little thing to me. 
a right to know all my actions.” 

*¢ And you think it wrong to conceal any- 
thing from him ?”’ 

**IT do. When I consented to it, I under- 
stood it was to continue only until you had 
written to and received a reply from your 
father. That was in July.” 

‘*T know,” he said, fixing his eyes, at once 
bold and tender, upon hers; ‘‘ but, you see, 
I love you so much that I cannot bear the 
thought of losing you—even of putting off 
our marriage; and I dare not show my 
father’s letter to Mr. Grenville. It is soun- 
favorable.”’ 

** You ought to have told me, Laurence. 
You ought to have dealt fairly with me. Oh, 
I shall never force myself upon a family who 
do not want me! ”’ 

‘‘ Ah—there now! ” exclaimed the young 
man, shifting his seat so that he could put 
his arm about her waist. ‘‘That is just 
what I was afraid of. Why, what is 
woman’s love, after all, compared to man’s ? 
If you were a princess of the blood royal, 
and I one of the lackeys that opened your 
carriage-door, I would woo and win you, if I 
thought you loved me. If you were the 
richest heiress in all England, and I had not 
a shilling, I would make you my wife if you 
would have me, and be happy even if all my 
life I were called a fortune-hunter.” He 
paused, and, raising her white, wet hand to 
his lips, kissed it, and continued, ‘that is 


Philip has 


a man’s love, Clytie. What do I care for 
your surroundings? It is .yourself, my 
willful, proud, loving, little darling, that I 
want.”’ 

‘* How long am I to keep our secret?” 
asked the girl, in a low voice. 

‘* How long will you keep it, Clytie ?” 

‘¢ Show me your father’s letter—do, Lau- 
rence!” 

“T am afraid. Oh, sweetheart, if you 
love me as I love you, what would my 
father’s opposition matter?” 

She turned her head so as to loek straight 
into his eyes, and answered so earnestly 
that her cheeks paled instead of flushing. 

**T do love you, Laurence. I love you 
with all my heart! Ah ”—the crimson sud- 
denly mounting into her face—‘ you knew 
—why do you ask me?” 

‘“*And yet you can talk quite calmly of 
giving me up because my father does not 
approve of my marrying a girl not exactly in 
my own set.” 

‘* Tf it were right that I should give you 
up, I would do so, even though the act cost 
me my life!’ replied the girl, her very soul 
shining through her gray eyes. ‘“‘ Nay, 
more—if I were doomed to live on for fifty 
or sixty years with only these three months 
to look back upon, I would still give you up, 
if I believed it to be the right course to 
pursue.”’ 

Of course, of course!’ exclaimed the 
young man, impatiently tapping his foot 
against the bottom-boards. ‘‘Some wemen 
positively like making martyrs of themselves. 
I.do believe that a word from my father or 
your brother would make you give me up 
forever, even if you half broke your heart 
over it, while I might go down on my knees 
to you and implore you to wed me now at 
ence without producing the slightest effect 
upon you. Clytie, Clytie, will you?” 

He knelt down beside her as he spoke, 
resting his dark head against her arm, and 
raising his passionate brown eyes to hers. 

Blushing and trembling, she shielded her 
face with her hand and faltered out:— 

don’t understand you.” 

‘¢ Will you brave your brother’s anger, a8 
I am prepared to brave my father’s com- 
mands? Will you say to me, ‘I trust yeu,’ 
and let the Swallow spread her white wings 
and bear us across the Irish Sea? You 
shall be my wife there—fast as church and 
law can bindus. Oh, Clytie, do not refuse 
me! You love me; listen to your own heart!” 
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But the girl, pushing him away from 
her with both hands, cried out, so vehement- 
ly that it might have told him how near to 
yielding she was:— 

‘*No—no! Oh, you are cruel to ask me! 
Do you think I would shame my name 80? 
Take me home, take me home! ” 

Without a word, he removed his arm from 
her waist, and, rising, unmoored the boat 
and turned her bow down the stream. His 
ready acquiescence, his silence, and the 
cloud on his brow, as, with long, powerful 
strokes, he sent the little boat flying through 
the water, moved Clytie as the most passion- 
ate repetition of his request weuld not have 
done. 

After watching him for a little while, she 
made a timid attempt at reconciliation. 

“Are you very angry with me?” she 
asked, her lip quivering. 

“No,” he answered, lifting the sculls out 
of the water, and leaning his arms upon them. 
“Tam angry with myself for being foolish 
enough to think you truer and braver than 
other young women of your class—that’s all. 
I ask you to trust yourself to me, for twenty- 
four hours at most, before I can make you 
my wife, and you turn upon me and tell me 
that I want to bring shame upon you. Oh, 
you are like all your set, with every natural 
emotion drilled out of yeu—as cold and pure 
as marble, and with about as much heart! ” 

He dipped the sculls into the water again, 
while Clytie turned away her face that he 
might not see the tears that flowed from her 
eyes. 

Tf—if I knew your reasons,” she stam- 
mered, sobbing—‘“‘ if I had any clew as to 
how you are situated! But I know absolute- 
ly nething; and you ask me to trust my 
name, my honor, to your hands.” 

“TI did ask you, for you said you loved 
me, and I—idiot that I am!—believed you. 
But you have taught me my lesson now. I 
am to bear all the misery and wretchedness 
of waiting; and, if after eating away niy own 
heart for years, I can finally say, ‘Come, 


for my family are at last prepared to give, 


you a daughter’s welcome,’ you will put 
your hand in mine, and be a good wife to 
me all your days. But, if not—if all that I 
can do or say will not make them receive 
you—then you will calmly bid me farewell, 
and go on your way without a shade on your 
brow or a pang in your cold heart.” 

If he could have known the agony every 
word he uttered caused the girl, and how 


her passionate affection for him struggled 
with the sacred sense of right in her breast 
as he spoke, he would hardly have called her 
cold-hearted. 

* “T will not do what is wrong—I will not 
do what is wrong,’”’ she sobbed, gathering 
resolution frem the very words as she 
repeated them; ‘‘ and I feel—I know that it 
would be wreng to do as you ask me! If 
you would tell me why your people object to 
me, even who they are! I am so utterly in 
the dark!” 

He made no answer, but, bending to the 
oars, pulled silently down the river until 
they reached the landing-stage opposite to 
the cottage. Then, as he assisted her to 
land and moored the little boat, he said, in 
low, intense accents :— 

‘* Clytie, if you will meet me here to-night 
I will tell you the whole truth—by Heaven, 
I will! Idon’t know what the result will be; I 
dare say whatever affection you have for me 
will not stand the test of what I shall tell 
you. But, if you really would know what 
keeps me from going openly to your brother, 
what makes my father set his face so against 
our marriage, come dewn here at eight 
o’clock to-night, and you shall hear all.” 

The girl hesitated. 

“Would not to-morrow,” she began, 
doubtfully. 

Lam not a model lover, Clytie. I 
cannot wait and wait, living on a smile or a 
word. To-morrow L’Hirendelle sets her sails 
and leaves this place forever; and perhaps, 
my love, heart of my heart, she shall carry 
you away also!” 

He caught her hand, and, pressing it 
vehemently in both his, raised it to his lips, 
and the next moment was gone. 

The girl watched his tall, white-clad fig- 
ure as he went swiftly along the path by the 
river, turning back, ere he disappeared, to 
raise his hat and wave his hand to her. 
Then, with a sigh that was almest a sob, 
she walked up the garden. 

Philip was singing; as she came near the 
veranda, she heard his sweet, high tenor. 
voice. The words he was singing were 
those of an old-fashioned Irish song, to 
which he was accompanying himself on the 
piano:— 

“* Give me back, give me back the wild freshness 
of morning; 
Its tears and its smiles are worth evening’s best 
light.” 


The plaintive sweetness of the melody, 
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the longing regretfulness of the words, 
seemed to strike upon her heart. She stood 
listening until the song was finished, and 
then stepped through the open window. 

Philip heard her, and called out, without 
looking round :— 

“Come here, pet. I have found a big 
green book of Irish songs—things that used 
to be the rage fifty years ago; and some of 
them are simply exquisite. Listen to this.” 

He began to sing again, and she came and 
stood behind him, her hand on his shoulder. 
But the tears would fall, and he felt them 
upon his neck. With a start he turned, and 
catching sight ef her face, saw at once that 
there was something seriously wrong. 

“*Clytie!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ My little girl, 
what is the matter?” 

She answered nothing, but bowed her 
head and wept as though her heart would 
break. 

He drew her into his arms and let her 
weep there, as he had done once before, 
when he had carried her away from her 
mother’s death-bed; and it was not until she 
was able to look up and check her sobs that 
he said again:— 

‘* What is the matter, Clytie? Tell me— 
tell me, child.”’ 

‘¢*T have been up the river with Mr. Fane 
—did you not see me?” 

No.” He removed his arm from about 
her, looking very much distressed. ‘Is 
that why you were crying, use you have 
disobeyed me?”’ 

“Oh,no! But he has asked me to meet 
him again to-night—l know—I am sure— 
for the last time; and I will not unless you 
permit 

She raised her head and looked at him as 
she spoke. She was determined to keep her 
word, but she felt as though her very life 
depended on his answer. 

**Clytie,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ I must know 
something more than that. Have you given 
your heart to this man, whose very name 
three months ago you had never heard?” 

** Yes, Philip.” 

‘Great heavens! And I never knew— 
hardly suspected! Why does he not come 
to me and ask for you honestly? Iam sure 

you would not give your love unsought.”’ 

cannot tell you! sobbed Clytie. ‘I 
have told you as much as I can without 
breaking my word. Philip, will you trust 
me to meet him to-night? I know that it 

will be to say good-by forever.” 
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‘*T think the fellow is playing fast and 
loose with you, child. I wish you would tell 
me a little more. What promise is this you 
have been drawn into?” 

‘Shall I break it and tell you, Philip?” 

No—unless your conscience bids you.” 

“Then can you trust me—knowing so 
little—to meet Laurence Fane to-night?” 

Philip hesitated, looking at his sister. His 
heart was hot with passionate indignation 
against the man who he felt sure had won 
her young heart only to breakit. But he 
made no exhibition of his anger, for he was 
trying to act a mother’s as well as a brether’s 
part to the orphan-girl. 

“Tt is to bid him good-by, Philip,” she 
went on, ‘‘ or—to bring him to you.” 

She raised her head from his breast, and, 
with swimming eyes and quivering lips, 
watched his hesitation. 

The expression of her face decided him. 
Though disfigured and stained with tears, 
there was yet an unsullied and unsulliable 
purity about it. 

‘*Whom should I trust if I doubted 
you?” he exclaimed. ‘Go, if you think 
fit; but if you do not bring him back with 
you, I shall take the affair into my own 
hands to-morrow.” 


Clytie Grenville shivered and drew her 
long cloak closer about her as she walked 
down to the landing-stage that evening, a 
stormy sunset reddening the waters of the 
river, a rising wind bending the rose-bushes 
by the path. 

Her lover was there before her; she could 
see his tall figure im relief between her and 
the darkening sky. He turned his head, 
and seeing her, walked over to the little 
boat-house on the bank, took from it the 
punt’s masts and suils, and busied himself 
in shipping the first and setting the latter. 

He took the girl’s cold hand in his—for 
she was trembling—and assisted her on to 
the landing-stage. 

‘“*T knew that you would come; you are 
not quite marble yet, my Clytie!” he whis- 
pered, in the low, tender tones she knew 80 
well. 

Yes, I have come,’ she replied, a cer- 
tain hopelessness in her voice and manner 
which perplexed him; “but you do not 
want to go en the river?”’ 

“Yes, I do—Jjust for this once, Clytie. It 
was en the river that I first saw what I mis- 

took for love in your eyes. It was on the 
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river that I held you for one blessed minute 
in my arms on the day that you promised to 
be my wife. And it is here on the river 
that, if you will, you shall break that vow.” 

Silenced and overawed, the girl raised no 
further objections, but stepped into the 
boat. Laurence Fane stood for a moment 
on the landing-stage looking back at the 
cottage, every window of which was reflect- 
ing back the now paling sunset. Then, 
raising his cap in a mocking manner towards 
it, he stepped down beside Clytie, who was 
sitting very pale and still, her hand on the 
tiller. Without speaking, he hoisted the 
mainsail and foresail, and then sat down 
with the majn-sheet in his hand, watching 
the little boat as she began to glide down 
the stream. 

‘Let me steer,” he said, presently. 
want you to listen to me.”’ 

The girl shifted her seat in silence, and, 
clasping her hands in her lap, turned her 
large dark gray eyes full upon him. 

‘“‘ Ah,” he said, bending forward, “‘ don’t 
look at me like that, Clytie! Where has 


the love gone to out of your eyes?” 
Laurence,” she cried, piteously—‘‘ Lau- 
rence, why do you keep me in suspense?” 


‘* Because—before Heaven—I am afraid 
to tell you, lest I might lose you! You do 
not know what you have saved me from 
during the last three months. I was going 
to the dogs, Clytie, when I saw you first 
in Lady Lifford’s drawing-room in May 
last 

“*T did not see you,” interrupted the girl, 
in some surprise. 

‘*No, of course not. It would be awfully 
bad form to see a gentleman before you 
were introduced to him, would it not?” 

‘‘T suppose you like to hurt me, Lau- 
rence! 

‘Hurt yeu!’’ he exclaimed, taking her 
clasped hands into one of his. “I wish I 
could hurt you, Clytie; but all my passion 
and agony falls away from you as the sea 
foams up against a rock and falls down 
again.”? 

‘* With what do you reproach me?” she 
cried, desperately, wrenching her hands 
away from his and covering her face with 
them. ‘You know that I love you—that 
no other man shall ever speak to me as you 
have spoken—that, if we part forever to- 
night, I shall be as faithful to your memory 
as if I were your wedded wife. What more 
can I say?” 


“IT would have trust as well as love, 
Clytie.” 

She raised her face, pale, resolute and 
proud. 

‘“*T know what you mean,” she said; 
‘you want me to steal away with you— 
alone—by night. You would wed me in 
secret, while all who knew me cried shame 
upon my name. But that you shall never 
do; I shall be yours only when you can take 
me openly and in all honor from my brother’s 
hands.”’ 

Then there was silence for a little, Lau- 
rence seeming to give his whole attention to 
steering the boat round a bend in the river, 
and Clytie watching the pale crescent moon 
just rising over the hill behind the cottage. 
Suddenly she turned her head and asked:— 

‘* How are we to get back? You did not 
bring the oars, and the wind will be right 
ahead.” 

‘Run ashore down at the bridge and 
walk, I suppose. Clytie, do you remember 
the Fenton divorce case that the papers 
were so full of twe years ago?”’ 

‘‘Lord Laurence Fenton? I heard it 
talked of—I did not read it.”’ 

‘*But you know that Lady Fenton left 
her husband—not alone—and that ’?—— 

‘* Why do you speak of it?” interrupted 
the girl, with a distressed look. ‘‘I know 
very little about it. What has it to do with 
us ? ” 

‘¢ You shall know ina moment. Did you 
hear Fenton blamed at all?” 

‘¢-Yes, very much. He was horribly cruel 
to her; he drank, he was a shameless profli- 
gate 

A pretty stiff list!’ broke in the young 
man, with what seemed to her unaccount- 
able bitterness. ‘*Do you recollect any- 
thing else?” 

“IT believe the trial almost killed his 
father, the Earl of Kilmartin.” 

As she answered these questions she was 
conscious of a strange, shrinking fear at her 
heart which blanched her cheeks, and set 
her trembling from head to foot. 

He read the dawning knowledge in her 
wide, frightened eyes, and, kneeling down 
beside her, clasped her with one arm about 
her waist. 

‘‘Let me hold you so for one moment, 
Clytie,” he whispered, ‘‘ for it may be for 
the last time. I may never look into your 
face again after to-night.”’ 

“But why?” asked the girl, recovering 
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herself somewhat. ‘Recollect, you have 
told me absolutely nothing all this time.” 

** Do you think a man who has led the life 
you have described—it’s all true enough— 
I’m not disputing it—until he is twenty- 
eight, could win the love of a pure and 
innocent girl; could repent most sincerely 
of the vices with which he has stained him- 
self; could resolve, by her aid and assistance 
to live such a good and useful and noble life 
that the sins of his youth would be forgotten, 
and only his upright and honorable manhood 
remembered? Can you believe that, my 
darling ?”’ 

But the girl, with a terror and despair in 
her face which changed it almost beyond 
recognition, flung herself to the other side 
of the boat, crying out:— 

‘* Laurence, who are you? Why do you 
take the deeds of another person upon your- 
self? Oh, it cannot be—it is not possible! ”’ 

She stopped, unable to find words to 
clothe the dreadful thought in her heart. 

“Yes,” he answered, sullenly; ‘‘ you know 
the truth now, Clytie. I am that Lord Lau- 
rence Fenton whom all the newspapers held 
up as a monster of iniquity a couple of years 
ago, who drove his wife into crime, and 
his father to the verge of the grave! And 
yet you—innocent child that you are—could 
find something to love in me!” 

She made ne answer, but sat with her face 
bowed upon her shaking hands. 

“That is why I wished so much to be 
safely married before your brother found 
out who I was; and that is why my father 
does not wish me to marry below—that is, 
eutside—my rank, lest people should say 
that the girls in my own set were afraid of 
me. Don’t you see? For Heaven’s sake, 
speak to me, child! You seem stunned.” 

‘* Put me ashore!” faltered the girl, rais- 
ing her head and looking at him with wide 
open, horror-stricken eyes. ‘‘ You were 
right; there can be no marriage between 
us. This is good-by—good-by forever !’ 

**Clytie,” he exclaimed, dropping the 
tiller, heedless of the boat’s course, and 
with both arms clasping her against his 
breast, ‘‘ Clytie, my love, my bride, you are 

not going to desert me now—now, when 
you have kindled in me the resolution te 
retrieve my past and live henceforward a 
good and honorable life—now, when you 
have let me hope that I cannot be altogether 
bad when one so pure as you could love me ? 
Oh, child, are you going to drive me back 
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into the lifejof iniquity from which youjhave 
lifted me?” 

‘Oh, set me on the shore!” she repeated, 
sobbing and shrinking back from him. ‘‘ Do 
you think I would kneel at the altar with 
one who is already wed? Oh, never! And 
remember that, knowing this, you found me 
here a happy girl, and that you leave mea 
miserable, broken-hearted woman! ”’ 

‘*But I am not married! It was a di- 
vorce. I am free—quite free. I would 
never have sought you if it had been other- 
wise. Every hope and ambition of my heart 
centres upon making you my wife.” 

But the girl did not hear him. According 
to her simple creed, as long as the woman 
lived whom he had sworn to protect and 
cherish, he had no right to woo any other. 
And she had listened to his wooing, had 
allowed his caresses—nay, had solemnly 
promised to be his! The thought almost 
maddened her. She turned upon him like 
some timid creature driven to desperation. 

‘¢ Let me go!’’ she cried, her breath com- 
ing in quick gasps. ‘‘Set me on shore! If 
you do not, I will fling myself into the 
river!’ and, springing up, she set her feot 
upon the punt’s rail. 

In his excitement, Laurence had forgetten 
about the bridge which on two low arches 
spanned the river’s mouth; and, both wind 
and stream being with the boat, she did not 
turn broadside on, but continued her course 
down the river until she came to the bridge, 
through which the tide was rushing like a 
mill-race. A dark shadow falling upon the 
sails and the noise of the water as it swept 
through the arches, recalled Lord Fenton to 
his senses. With a muttered oath he 
sprang upen one of the seats, and seizing 
the mast, attempted to unship it, knowing 
that if it struck the top of the arch the 
shock would most probably capsize them. 
Clytie saw him lift the mast out of its 
socket, towering in his magnificent height 
between her and the bridge; and then, all 
in a moment, while she was still looking at 
him, the back of his head struck violently 
against the low arch, causing the girl’s 
whole frame to quiver terribly; and, with- 
out a word or a groan, the blood pouring 
from him, he fell full length at her feet. In 
the same instant the boat swung in towards 
the buttress that divided the arches, dashed 

upon it, and capsized. 

How Clytie found herself standing in the 
water, supporting the bleeding head of her 
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jover upon her breast and clasping the dead 
weight of his body in her quivering arms, 
she never knew. What gave her strength 
to sustain her heavy burden and oppose her 
slender frame to the rushing water that 
surged and swirled almost up to her shoul- 
der, she never knew. But she did know 
that on that strength depended his life— 
that if she let the rushing water tear him 
from her or beat her down upon her knees, 
the broad chest that was so slowly rising and 
falling in the clasp of her arms would be 
still forever. It was this that braced her 
young muscles and fired her weman’s heart 
with the courage of a giant. She would not 
let him die! She could stand, swayed this 
way and that by the strong current, but 
never failing, never for an instant letting 
her insensible burden slip down in her 
arms, and crying with all her might for 
assistance. For she felt that, despite her 
utmost efforts, she could not long hold him 
above water; that she herself must soon 
sink; and then—— She gave no thought to 
the death that stared her in the face; all her 
thoughts were concentrated upon the help- 
less burden in her arms—dearer now than 
he had ever been in all his matchless health 
and strength. 

Again and again she raised her voice to 
its highest pitch, until the river-banks echoed 
back her cries. 

For an instant she paused to listen and 
heard—oh, blessed sound!—foetsteps and 
voices on the bridge. Instinct told her that 
they were some of the men belonging to the 
Hirondelle, and, gathering all her strength 
she cried out:— 

“Lord Fenton is here; he is hurt! Oh, 
come and help me, or he will be drowned! ”’ 

The feotsteps ceased. There seemed to 
‘be a hurried consultation; then came si- 
lence, and then a pause of a few minutes 
‘that seemed hours to the agonized girl. 
Then “Thank Heaven, thank Heaven!” 
burst convulsively from her lips, as two 
men, clad in jerseys and red caps, came 
wading, waist-deep, round the sere 
‘presently followed by a third. 

She did not lose her senses, although she 
almost fell when they took their master’s 
body from her arms, and, with no little 
difficulty, began te make their way from 
under the arch inte shallow water. One of 
the men would have assisted her, but she 
signed to him to go with the others; and, 
when she had unfastened the clasp of her 


long cloak, which, dragging and swaying 
about her neck, had been an additional im- 
pediment to her, she slowly followed them. 

Even when she reached the shore, and, 
kneeling down by her lover’s motionless 
body, took his wounded head upon her 
breast, her self-control and forethought did 
not leave her. Turning to one of the men, 
she sent him running for the young London 
doctor whom an adverse fate had induced to 
set up in the village, and bade another go to 
the hotel and prepare them for Lord Fen- 
ton’s arrival, while with hands that seemed 
as strong as a man’s, she tied her handker- 
chief about the wound in his head, from 
which the blood was still flowing. 

She knelt there by him in the solemn 
moonlight, watching his pale face, with an 
awful doubt at her heart as to whether there 
was life there. She was wet from head to 
foot, and every breath of the night-air 
chilled her to the bone. Her tender arms 
were bruised, her feet, from which the little 
shoes were gone, all cut and bleeding. But 
she did net realize—did not feel her condi- 
tion. It was of her lover only that she 
thought. 

Would the doctor never come? Would 
her lever be left to die there in the chill 
night-wind ? 

Ah, now there were a number of men 
running down the sloping bank of the river, 
the doctor and her brother among them! 
Then, and then only, Clytie’s strength gave 
way. She turned with glazing eyes and 
shaking lips to her brother, and fainted as 
he caught her in his arms. 


“Where am I, Philip?” said Clytie, 
opening her gray eyes, and seeing a strange 
face bending over her—finding herself, 
moreover, in bed, to which she had no 
recollection of going. 

‘*T am here, my pet. Don’t be frightened. 
You are all right now.”’ 

Her brother meved round from the foot 
of the bed as he spoke, and the doctor gave 
place to him. It was still night, the room 
being lighted with candles; but through the 
open window Clytie could see the moon 
shining upon the river. The sight made 
her start up on her elbow and cry out hur- 
riedly :— 

‘* Philip, where is he? Where is Lau- 
rence?” 

“He is at the hotel, dear; he is doing 
very well, considering the frightful injury 
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to his head. A piece of the skull has actu- 
ally sunk in on the brain—that is, the chief 
danger is” He stopped, hesitating. 

“Go on,” cried the girl, sitting up, with 
wild eyes fixed upon his face—‘‘go on! 
There is something more than that; I can 
see there is! De you want to drive me 
mad?” 

Philip looked round at the young doctor, 
who gave an assenting sign with his hand. 

“I telegraphed fer his father—I know 
who he is now, Clytie—his crew told me— 
and for Sir Maxwell Rotherhill; nething is 
certain until he gives his opinion; we can 
only hope.” . 

** But—but—what do yeu fear? I must 
know!” 

Her eyes went from her brother’s face to 
the doctor’s as she put the question, and he 
took the answer upon himself. 

“‘ Well,” he replied, slowly, ‘‘ pressure of 
a part of the skull upon the brain, especially 
where Lord Fenton was struck, very often 
—indeed, almost always—produces idiocy, 
and te raise it would be highly dangerous to 
the life of the patient. I do not say this as 
an absolute fact,” he added, with profes- 
sional caution, “‘ until Sir Maxwell has seen 
him; but already I have observed symptoms 
which 

He had said enough. With a low, moan- 
ing cry—‘‘ Oh, Heaven—oh, Heaven, was it 
for this I saved him?’’—Clytie sank back 
insensible on her pillows. 


Fifteen years! Time enough to rob the 
fairest cheek of its bloom, and turn the 
laughing, light-hearted girl into the grave 
maiden lady; time enough to clothe the 
new-made grave with the greenest grass, 
and twine the creeping ivy about the head- 
stone; time enough to close the heart’s gap- 
ing wound, and bring peace to the restless 
spirit; but not time enough for love to die. 
For that flower, once planted, will live on, 
though shut away out of sight, ignored, for- 
gotten even by the very heart in which it is 
rooted, until, at the sound of the loved 
voice, at the touch of the loved hand, it 
bursts into bloom again. 

So thought a tall, attenuated-looking man, 
with haggard, handsome face, as he paced 
slowly up and down one of the public pic- 
ture-galleries, fixing his hollow, melancholy 
eyes from time to time upon the figure of a 
lady whe was reproducing on a canvas be- 
fere her one of the pictures on the wall. 


Time had not dealt lightly with Clytie 
Grenville. The face that fifteen years be- 
fore charmed all hearts with its gay, saucy 
loveliness was now a good face, a sweet face, 
but, ah, no longer a beautiful face! But the 
tall watcher, as he marked her steady appli- 
cation to the task before her, thought that it 
was the face of one who had found peace. 

And he was right. There was nothing 
bitter in the grave lines of the lips, or in the 
large, quiet eyes. For fifteen years she had 
borne with gentle patience a sorrow such as 
falls to the lot of few women, and the gold 
of her nature came out refined and purified 
from the ordeal. She had even heard of his 
wonderful recovery under the hands of a 
skillful French surgeon, six months before 
—for she was now no stranger to the family 
of which she had once stood so much in 
awe. And foratime she suffered the old 
agony over again. Her cheeks blanched 
and her heart beat furiously at the receipt 
of a strange letter or the announcement of 
an unexpected visitor. But her disturbed 
spirit was soon at peace. He had forgotten 
her; she was among the things of that past 
from which he was divided by many years. 

In her unceasing self-reproaches for the 
love she bore him, she sought out the poor, 
erring creature whom she thought her feel- 
ings wronged. She brought her away from 
the evil life she was living, and for five 
years supported and comforted her. The 
grass was green above her grave now, but 
Clytie still visited it; it seemed some link 
between her and the lover of her youth. 

Clytie’s had been a sad life, a life that had 
left traces on cheek and brow; but it had 
been a good life, a life that she could look 
back upon without shame or remorse. 

Perhaps the watcher, as he passed and re- 
passed her chair, guessed something of what 
those years—to him a dreary blank—had 
been to her. He stopped at last, and, hesi- 
tating slightly, came clese behind her; but 
she was so used to people lingering to ex- 
amine her work that she did not even turn 
round. 

‘* Clytie,”’ he said, in a low voice, ‘‘ Clytie, 
am I sochanged? Do you not know me?” 

She turned then, dropping brush and pal- 
ette; and, as she saw that it was indeed her 
lover who stood there, restored and in his 
right mind, and oh, come back to her! fora 
moment her golden youth seemed to return, 
her pale cheeks kindled into rose, her gray 
eyes shone with a happy light. 
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“Laurence!” she whispered, as though 
mistrusting the evidence of her senses. 
Laurence! 

‘* Yes, it is I, Clytie; you know—you have 
heard of my recovery?” 

‘Yes, oh, yes! Your father, the Earl, 
told me six months ago. I—I never ex- 
pected to see you.” 

“ And yet I have seen you, oh, often! I 
have watched you kneeling at the tomb of 
her who was once my wife; I have seen you 
sitting by my father’s side, comforting him; 
I have seen you among your brother’s chil- 
dren, and here in this gallery. Oh, it was 
by watching you that my health of mind 
and body came back to me! ”’ 

“Then why,” asked Clytie, faintly, ‘‘ did 
you not speak tome?” She was trembling, 
and her heart was beating as it had not 
beaten for fifteen years. 

‘Because I had not the courage. Oh, 
child, I am like a man raised from the dead 


to walk among a new generation, and, but 
for one star, one hope, I would even now go 
back to my dreary prison-house! Clytie, 
there is nothing between us now. My love, 
my pure, brave love, will you take the 
feeble invalid into your heart as you took 
the young, strong man? Will you give me 
your hand, and lead me back to my place in 
the world ? = 

She could not lay her head upon his 
breast or clasp him in her arms there. She 
could only look into his eyes and say, “I 
will;”’ but she said it with all her heart and 
soul. 

And they walked home to her brother’s 
house together. To them the Lendon 
streets were like a paradise, fer Clytie had 
clung to the right and turned from the evil, 
and Laurence knew that now, led by her 
gentle hand, he would indeed lead that pure 
and noble life he had resolved upon so long 
before. 


IN A MEADOW. 


BY GUY ROSLYN. 


HH may a grateful mortal speak his thanks 
For such a day as this? The rillet plays 

Between a paradise of lillied banks, 
Cool, sheltered by a million moving sprays. 

The early sweets of life that long had been 
Forgotten in the darkened days of pain, 

Come back to give old charms to each new scene, 
And withered hopes like trees grow green again, 


Saratoaca, N. Y., 1888. 


va cne bending lane, 
Half hid in shade, half shining in the sun, 
Rumbles the heavy, rocking farmer’s wain; 
And after it barefooted children run, 
To cheer the wagoner, and reach the hay 
Plucked by the hedges; and old women sit 
‘To knit in silence, and to nod away 
The hours on cottage-steps with noon-light lit. 


CENTENARIANS. 


I* spite of all that is said of the wasteful 
effect which the hurry and excitement 
of modern times are supposed to have on 
human life, people are being heard of in many 
parts of the world existing far beyond the 
orthodox span of years, and so demonstrating 
in the most patent manner that even in this 
nineteenth century, and amid the struggle 
and stress which are among its prevailing 
characteristics, it is possible for men and 
women to live for a hundred years and 
more. It is almost an every-day occurrence 
to note, among the many interesting items 
of vital’? news that appear in the news- 


papers, a paragraph containing an account 
of the “death of a centenarian,”’ or giving 
publicity to the fact that some one of the 
human family has attained his or her hun- 
dredth anniversary. And so undoubted tes- 
timony is in this manner being established 
—notwithstanding all that is declared to the 
contrary—that men and women may be 
moderns and centenarians at the same time. 
It cannot, however, be affirmed that people 
live so long now as they did a century or 
two ago, if the evidence of the great ages to 
which some notable instances of our ances- 
tors attained is to be relied upon. In these 
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days, a man is looked upon as a kind of 
miracle whe has existed for a hundred years 
ere he “‘ shuffled off the mortal coil.’”? But 
what would be thought of that individual 
who was not called upon to do so until the 
record of his years showed the unparalleled 
number of two hundred and seven? The 
conditions of such a life existing on the 
earth to-day, or, indeed, existing at any 
time within comparatively modern limits, 
are almost impossible to imagine. Yet 
such a life is said to have existed in the 
person of Thomas Cran, who, we are told, 
died at the age of two hundred and seven, 
at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, in the year 
1588. The evidence of this case of longevity 
is said to be confirmed by the register of the 
parish of St. Leonard’s, the date of Cran’s 
death being given as having occurred on the 
28th of January of that year. 

The nearest approach to Cran’s case is 
that published in what was then called the 
Russian Petersburg Gazette, in the early 
part of 1812, where and when it was stated, 
but merely stated, that a man had died in 
the diocese or province of Ekaterinoslav, be- 
tween two hundred and two hundred and 
five years of age! 

From the very long list of reputed cen- 
tenarians we extract a number of the more 
interesting and notable, none of whom, 
however—if the recerded data are to be 
relied on—are younger than six-score years 
and ten; the number of cases of those 
whose ages range from ene hundred and 
thirty down being very numerous. First of 
all, there is the well-known case of Thomas 
Parr, or “‘Old”’ Parr, as he is sometimes 
called. And yet he is a mere child cem- 
pared with Thomas Cran, or some of the 
others on the list, where he only stands 
fourteenth in order of age, although he 
actually lived to be one hundred and fifty- 
two. The death of Old Parr occurred in 
_ 1635, the same year, it is curious to note, in 
which another ‘‘ Parr’? was born and des- 
tined, like his better-known namesake, to be 
celebrated as a centenarian. This latter 
person, probably a relative of Old Parr, 
whose grandson, John Michaelstone, lived 
till he was one hundred and twenty-seven, 
attained the age of one hundred and twenty- 
four, thus falling short of Thomas Parr by 
twenty-eight years. Standing only four- 
teenth on the list in point of age, Old Parr 
is the junior of the thirteen persons who are 
before him by periods varying from seven to 
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fifty-five years, this latter number being the 
difference in age between himself and 
Thomas Cran. Both of these men were 
contemporaries for the space of one hun- 
dred and five years! In point of age, there- 
fore, after Cran, it may be interesting to 
give the names and ages of those individuals 
who lived for a shorter period than he, and 
yet for a longer period than ‘Old Parr.” 
Excluding the two-hundred-year old Rus- 
sian, we have on record the following 
worthy descendants of Methusaleh: Peter 
Tortin, died at Temeswar, Hungary, in 1724, 
aged one hundred and eighty-five; a mulatto 
man at Fredericktown, Virginia, in 1798, 
one hundred and eighty; Gelour M’Grain, at 
Isle of Jura, in 1805, one hundred and 
and eighty; Louisa Truxo, a negress, at 
Tucuman, South America, 1780, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five; John Room, at Tem- 
eswar, Hungary, in 1741, one hundred 
and seventy-two; Henry Jenkins, at El- 
lerton-en-Swale, Yorkshire, in 1670, one 
hundred and sixty-nine; William Edwards, 
at Cochen, near Cardiff, in 1668, one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight; a woman living at 
Moscow, in 1848, one hundred and sixty- 
eight; Jonas Warren, at Ballydoyle, Ire- 
land, in 1787, one hundred and sixty-seven; 
Sarah Brookman, at Glastonbury, in 1793, 
one hundred and sixty-six; Judith Scett, at 
Islington, in 1800, one hundred and sixty- 
two; Jonas Surington, at Bergen, Norway, 
in 1797, one hundred and _ fifty-nine; James 
Bowles, at Killingworth, Warwickshire, in 
1656, one hundred and fifty-nine. After- 
wards there follows a long list of persons of 
various nationalities, whose ages range from 
one hundred and fifty-nine down to one 
hundred and thirty. In all, there are two 
hundred and ten; and of these thirty-one 
are given as having been one hundred and 
thirty years old. 

The list may be divided into males and 
females; and of the former there are one 
hundred and forty-two as against sixty- 
eight of the latter, a curious statement to 
make to-day, when the proportion of females 
in this and in many other countries largely 
exceeds that of the males. Of the one hun- 
dred and forty-two old men, it is perhaps 
initially interesting to notice that seven of 
them were either physicians or surgeons, 
whose days, we may assume, were spent in 
helping to prolong the lives of their fellows, 
although they may have withheld from them 
that “‘ elixir’? which so long sustained their 
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own lives. Six of these disciples of Aiscu- 
lapius were natives of Scotland, while the 
seventh was an Englishman, a Dr. Wm. 
Mead, aged one hundred and forty-eight. 
In all probability this was the oldest doctor 
that ever lived. A Dr. Moffat, or Movett, 
of Dumfries, approaches the nearest to him, 
at one hundred and thirty-nine years. Then 
we have a baronet, Sir Fleetwood Shepherd, 
who died in Essex in 1765, aged one hun- 
dred and thirty-one. 

We may next mention a number of mis- 
cellaneous worthies who are credited with 
having cheated Death of his due for so long. 
Mare Albuna, an Ethiopian, lived a century 
and a half; a colored man died in 1850 at 
Spanish Town, Jamaica, in his one hundred 
and forty-second year; C. J. Drakenberg, a 
Norwegian, lived for a hundred and forty- 
one years, as also did William Evans, a 
Welshman; William Gulstone, an Irishman, 
died at the age of one hundred and forty; 
William Shapley, another Irishman, at one 
hundred and thirty-eight; William Beale, 
also a native of Ireland, at one hundred and 
thirty-six; and thirteen mere of the sons of 
St. Patrick from that age down. It is 
remarkable that in the list of two hundred 
and ten persons who attained the age, and 
beyond it, of one hundred and twenty, thirty- 
one were Irish, and mostly belonged to the 
poor or peasant class. 

To come now to the females, of whom 
sixty-eight are included in our list. Perhaps 
the most interesting names are those of two 
Irish ladies who belonged to the aristocracy. 
The Countess Desmond was said to be one 
hundred and forty-eight when she died; 
while her co-aristocrat, the Countess of 
Eccleston, is credited with having lived one 
hundred and forty-three years. Not so old 
as the former lady was a humbler native of 
Ireland, Biddy or Bridget Devine, who died 
at Manchester in 1845, aged one hundred 
and forty-seven, where, probably a hundred 
years before, she had toiled as a washer- 
woman. But perhaps the most pathetic 
case of feminine longevity in this list, if not 
on record anywhere, is that of a poor woman, 
a Mrs. Grey, of Northfleet, Kent, who was 
born deaf and dumb and died without ever, 
during one hundred and thirty-one years, 
being able to hear or to speak a word. Nor 
were uninteresting cases those of ‘‘ Martha,” 
wife of a Mohican chief, who died in 1806, aged 
one hundred and thirty; of a certain Rebecca 
Fury, a black woman of Falmouth, Jamaica, 


aged one hundred and forty; and of Sarah 
Anderson, a free black, who survived 
forty years after receiving her freedom on 
her hundredth birthday. But the oldest 
woman on record was also a negress, Louisa 
Truxo, a native of Tucuman, South America, 
where she died in 1780, at the reputed age 
of one hundred and seventy-five. 

Our list is by no means exhausted; but 
the examples we have given are perhaps 
sufficient to interest the reader. It is not to 
be supposed that the race of centenarians 
has become anything like an extinct genus 
homo. We frequently read of genuine cases 
occurring, most of them being poor persons, 
or persons living in the humblest walks of 
life. And with increased sanitary blessings, 
there is no reason why those cases should 
not multiply. By the ordinary laws of life, 
no man can be certain he shall continue in 
existence a single year, much less any defi- 
nite number of years; but with an average 
constitution, he may fairly expect his days 
to be long in the land, if he keep the divine 
commandments brought down and pro- 
claimed by science; for the complete cycle of 
physiological life is a hundred years, and it 
is net impossible, though, under the varied 
conditions of lifeit is exceedingly improbable, 
for a man to live for such a period of time. 
It is calculated, however, that in round 
numbers one in a hundred thousand lives is 
a centenarian. 

In closing this article, and by way of a 
practical application of the obvious moral of 
the subject, the following delineation of the 
‘* portrait of a man destined to a long life,”’ 
drawn by the German physician Hufeland, 
may not be without point and interest: 
‘“*He has a proper and well-proportioned 
statue, without, however, being too tall. 
He is rather of the middle size, and some- 
what thick-set. His complexion is not too 
florid; at any rate, too much ruddiness in 
youth is seldom a sign of longevity. His 
hair approaches rather to the fair than the 
black; his skin is strong, but not rough. 
His head is not too big; he has large veins 
at the extremities, and his shoulders are 
rather round than flat. His neck is not too 
long; his abdomen does not project; and 
his hands are large, but not too deeply cleft. 
His foot is rather thick than long, and his 
legs are firm and round. He has also a 
broad-arched chest, a strong voice, and the 
faculty of retaining his breath fer a long 
time without difficulty. In general, there is 
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complete harmony in all his parts. His 
senses are good, but not too delicate; his 
pulse is slow and regular. His stemach is 
excellent, his appetite good, and his diges- 
tion easy. The joys of the table are to him 
of importance; they tune his mind to seren- 
ity, and his soul partakes in the pleasure 
which they communicate. He does not eat 
merely for the sake of eating, but each 
meal is an hour of daily festivity, a kind of 
delight attended with this advantage, with 
regard to others, that it does not make him 
poorer, but richer. He eats slowly, and has 
not too much thirst. Too great thirst is 
always a sign of rapid self-consumption. In 
general, he is serene, loquacious, active, 


susceptible ef joy, love and hope, but insen- 
sible to the impressions of hatred, anger and 
avarice. His passions never become too 
violent or destructive. If he ever gives 
way to anger, he experiences rather a useful 
glow of warmth; an artificial and gentle 
fever without an overflowing of the bile. 
He is also fond of employment, particularly 
calm meditation and agreeable speculation; 
is an optimist, a friend to nature and do- 
mestic felicity, has no thirst after riches or 
honor, and banishes all thought of to- 
morrow.” 

How many mortals living in this great age 
of sensational thought and action, will say 
that they substantially conform to the above? 
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TROLLING along Circular Quay, in 
Sydney, New South Wales, one after- 
noon, looking at the shipping, and blowing 
away the weary hours in a cloud of smoke 
from a much-loved old clay pipe, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a schooner of one 
hundred and thirty tons burthen, lying at 
anchor off in the stream. There was noth- 
ing wonderful about her, either for build or 
rig; she was merely a handsome schooner; 
but the extreme neatness of everything on 
board, from rail to truck, was eminently 
gratifying to the eye of a seaman. I was 
sitting on an old spar, landed on the quay 
from some vessel, with my back against a 
meoring: post, when a man passed me, and, 
stopping on the edge of a quay, hailed the 
schooner :—. 

Adventure ahoy ?”’ 

“ Ay, ay,’? was immediately responded; 
then a man appeared in the waist, looking 
towards the shore. He waved his hand te 
the person who had hailed, and disappeared; 
and in afew minutes a small boat centain- 
ing two men pulled around the schooner’s 
bow from the further side, and headed for 
the boat-landing near where I sat. 

As the boat approached, the stranger on 
the wharf stepped down from the sill on 
which he had been standing, and moved 
towards the steps that led down to the plat- 
form; and much was I surprised to recog- 


nize in the schooner’s captain (for such he 
was) an old friend of mine on the gold-fields 
of Australia, named Graham. : 

Halloo, Graham!” said I; ‘“‘ how are 
you, eld fellow? What are you doing here 
in Sydney?” 

Murray, by thunder!” exclaimed Gra- 
ham. ‘ What, in the name of mischief, are 
you doing here?” at the same time extend- 
ing his hand and giving me a warm grip. 
*“*Come off aboard the schooner, that one 
off there, the Adventure; I’m trading with 
her—have been on two trips, and am going 
out to-morrow or next day} on another. 
Come off; we’ll have a yarn. What have 
you been doing with yourself, anyway ?”’ 

Having nothing else to do, and as Graham 
was a good fellow, and had been a good 
mate on the diggings, I accepted his invita- 
tion, and was soon intreduced to his;mate, 
and went into the schooner’s cabin. The 
latter was not large, of course, but numer- 
ous muskets, three very heavy double-bar- 
reled shot-guns, a dozen%cutlasses and half a 
dozen revolvers, evidently all carefully 
looked after and highly polished, were dis- 
posed in racks or arranged on the walls of 
the cabin, or around the mainmast,‘which 
came down through the forefpart of it. 

‘* Halloo! what sort of a hooker have you 
got here, Graham?” said I, in some sur- 
prise. ‘“Do you go ‘ trading’ on such capital 
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as that?’ pointing te the muskets and cut- 
lasses. 

‘‘ Why,” answered Graham, laughing, 
told you I was trading; and we have to carry 
all that stuff for safety. But that isn’t all 
our armament, either. We’ve got a little 
brass cannon, a four-pounder, that we mount 
on the to’-gallant fo’-casile, in place of the 
capstan—unship the capstan and mount the 
gun. We aren’t te be sneezed at, I tell 

‘No, I shouldn’t think you were,” said I; 
“but where in the Old Harry do you trade 
to, that you have to carry all this fighting 
gear?” 

“Where do I trade to! Why, where 
should I go to trade, except down among the 
islands? I’m going to make a cruise among 
the King’s Mills Group this time. Shall 
touch at Tanna Island first, and get two or 
three Tannamen; they’re good fellows, and 
we have ’em for interpreters. I know lots 
of ’em; had four with us last time. Then 
if lean pick up a cargo of sandal-wood or 
oil, cocoanut oil, I shall run across to China 
and sell it, and bring a cargo of tea and silk 
back to Sydney on the owner’s account. 

“Oh, ho, I understand! you’re going on a 
sandal-wooding trip. Why didn’t you say 
so at first? I thought you were going to do 
a little bit of pirating when I looked at your 
armory,’’ I answered. 

Graham laughed. 

In conversation with Graham and the 
mate I discovered that ‘ trade” not only 
meant the exchange of one kind of goods 
for another, but was also applied to the 
goods exchanged; and that the “trade”’ 
taken out to exchange for sandal-wood and 
cocoanut-oil consisted principally of gaudy 
calico, brilliantly-colored glass beads, to- 
bacco, rum and cutlery, the last being the 
very meanest and cheapest it was possible 
to procure—made to order, in fact—and the 
other articles but little better. This wretched 
“trade”? was traded for the wood or oil, and 
exorbitant prices demanded and obtained. 

I had heard of ‘‘ sandal-wooders”’ being 
taken by the islanders on more than one 
occasion, and knew that the King’s Mills 
natives were ferocious cannibals; so when 
Graham, at supper-time, broached the sub- 
ject of my accompanying him on his trip, I 
replied :— 

““ Weil, Graham, I don’t know but what 
I'll go; I should like to see something of 
those Pacific Islands. But don’t the natives 
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there eat up everybody they can get their 
hands 

‘* Well, what if they do?” said Graham. 
** Let ’em eat; we needn’t care as long as 
they don’t eat us; and we’ll take the best 
care of that. You see our fixin’s here 
(pointing to the guns and pistols); them’s 
all for arguments to persuade the natives to 
let us alone. Come, now, I want a second 
mate; will you go?” 

“Tll go, yes; but I won’t go as second 
mate, for I’m not a schooner sailor. Give 
me yards and square sails, and 1 know what 
I’m deing; but these fore-and-aft sails I’m 
not used to. I'll go as supernumerary, if 
you like.” 

‘* No, you won’t go as supernumerary or 
any other ary, not in this packet. We’ve 
got no real work to do till we get among the 
islands. I’ll stand watch with you myself 
till you get used to schooner work, and 
you’ll like it.” 

I agreed to go, and two days later we were 
bound away for Tanna Island, with a fine 
breeze and a pleasant sky. Nothing worth 
noting occurred until we reached the island. 
Here Graham found two of his interpreters 
of the previous trip, and toek them on 
board; and another native, a chief of some 
kind or other among a tribe on one of the 
King’s Mills Group, also got a passage down 
to his native island with us. This chief or 
patriarch, or whatever he was, was well- 
known to Graham, who had purchased san- 
dal-wood of him on his previous trip; and 
we were all particularly careful not to annoy 
him on the passage down from Tanna, as he 
gave us to understand that he had as much 
sandal-wood as would load the schooner; and 
we wanted it, of course. 

Captain Graham knew the character of 
the natives, and*told us that probably the 
old chief had not more than a few boat-loads 
at most, which he magnified much to make 
himself of consequence among us; and this 
proved to be the case. He had four boat- 
loads, each beat carrying about half a ton; 
and that we bought for two or three knives 
and about six yards of calico, with a pound 
of tobacco and a handful of beads thrown in. 

When we arrived at the island we put old 
Daisy (as the sailors called the native) on 
shore at once, he promising to have the 
wood down to the beach in the morning; 
and we then stood off with the schooner till 
daylight should come. Pistols and cutlasses 
had been distributed among the crew as 
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soon as we sighted the land, and Graham 
and I spent the evening in carefully examin- 
ing and loading the muskets and shot-guns, 
the latter being heavily charged with buck- 
shot. 

With the first streaks of daylight we stood 
in for the land, and brought the schooner to 
the wind about two miles off. The boat, 
built something after the style of a whale- 
boat, but shorter and wider, was got ready, 
the “‘ trade” being stowed away in the bow 
and under the stern-sheets. Each man had 
a revolver stuck in his belt; two cutlasses 
and one of the shot-guns were laid down in 
the stern, and the largest of the double bar- 
rels was stood up in the bew. A keg of 
water and some biscuits and beef completed 
our outfit, and soon after sunrise we pulled 
away for the shore, Captain Graham stand- 
ing at the steering-oar and four of us row- 
ing, I pulling the bow-oar. 

We had not pulled more than half way to 
the island from the schooner when a num- 
ber of natives appeared on the flat white 
beach of a little cove, for which Captain 
Graham headed the boat; and as we neared 
the shore the natives made signs to us where 
to land. When within about two hundred 
yards of the beach, the skipper quietly re- 
marked, half to himself and half te the 
natives :— 

‘‘No, you don’t, not if I know anything 
about it.” And just as quietly he gave the 
orders to us, ‘‘ Hold water, your port oars, 
pull round, starboard,” at the same time 
sweeping the boat round with the long 
steering-oar, till her head lay to seaward. 

I was somewhat surprised at this move- 
ment, fer we could see several pretty good 
piles of what I was assured was sandal-wood 
near the beach. 

“What's the matter ? asked; “ ain’t 
you going to land and get the sandal- 
wood ?”’ 

‘‘TLand! no,” was the answer; ‘ but we’ll 
get the wood, never fear. Don’t you see 
how shoal the water is here? Well, we 
should have to beach the boat, which isn’t 
gospel in this trade, no how, unless you are 
inclined to be made soup of. These black 
imps have picked the place out a-purpose, 
most likely; but they’ll bring this wood to 
the place I pick out; see if they don’t.” 

As we pulled out of the cove and along 
shore, the natives screamed and made mo- 
tions for us to return, holding up pieces of 
the wood to show that they were ready and 
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willing to trade; but Graham took no notice 
of them. We kept on until we found a spot 
where the water was several fathoms deep 
close in to the shore, which suited Graham’s 
ideas exactly. The steward, who had pulled 
the stroke-oar, now took the skipper’s place 
at the steering-oar; the two seamen meved 
to the two after oars, to make as much room 
forward as possible; and Captain Graham 
took his station at the bow. 

‘* Now, Murray,”’ said he to me, “ fleet aft 
onto the next thwart, turn round, take that 
half-grown cannon (the big double-barreled 
shot-gun), and stand by to blow the first 
darkey that shows mischief clean to the 
devil; keep both barrels full-cocked, and 
don’t take your fingers off the triggers for 
anything or anybody; but be kind o’ careful 
and don’t shoot me. Pull in, boys, keep her 
sterning fair out to sea, steward, and be sure 
you don’t let her swing broadside on to the 
beach.” 

In a few moments the boat’s stern touched 
the rocks, and the skipper continued, ‘‘ Lay 
on your oars, men, and stand by to stern off 
at once. Murray, keep your weather eye 
lifting, now, and if there is any ugly-leokin’ 
move made by the darkeys, let rip into ’em 
at onee; there’s no law here, you know— 
we’ve got to take care of ourselves.” 

‘Do you always have to be as cautious as 
this ?’’ I inquired. 

‘Well, yes; at any rate, I always am just 
as cautious. There have been trading-ves- 
sels taken by the natives among these islands 
more than once, and I don’t mean that they 
shall have our hooker, not through any fault 
of mine, anyway.”’ 

The natives soon made their appearance 
at our landing-place, but brought no wood; 
they were urgent that we should return to 
the shoal water of the cove, offering to bring 
the wood out te the boat if we would do so. 
But our Tannaman gave them to understand 
plainly that if they wanted to trade they 
must bring their sandal-wood dewn to where 
the boat now lay, and nowhere else. 

At this they seemed displeased, and 
threatened not to trade with us at all; but 
the interpreter was not tp be ‘“ bluffed”’ by 
them. Holding up a piece of calico printed 
in the most glaring colors—jet-black, scarlet, 
green, blue and yellow, in stripes six inches 
wide, looking like a rainbow gone mad—he 
told them, in their own lingo:— 

“All right; you keep your wood, and 
we’ll keep this splendid ‘ tappa’.”’ 
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The sight of the gorgeous calico was too 
much for the natives (no wonder; one look 
at it was enough to upset almost anybody), 
and very soon the sandal-wood began to 
arrive at the boat. 

Now the trade commenced. Old Daisy on 
the shore and our Tannaman in the boat 
kept up an unearthly jabbering, each depre- 
ciating the other’s wares and praising up his 
own, after the manner of more civilized na- 
tions; and Captain Graham excited the cov- 
etousness of the blacks by holding up the 
marvelous calico, brandishing the huge 
cast-iron knives, or letting a handful of col- 
ored glass beads, as big as marbles, run 
from his hand intoatin pan. But a dozen 
times, while the trade was progressing, he 
drew my attention to my own particular duty 
by saying :— 

‘Mind what you’ve get hold of, Murray; 
we're depending an almighty lot on you.” 

So I did ‘‘*mind what I had hold of,” 
though I could not detect any arms among 
the natives except their clubs. 

At last we bad received as much of the 
wood as our boat would carry, and Graham 
invited old Daisy to go off with us to the 
schooner, promising him a glass of whiskey. 
To any one who has ever been among these 
islands, it is needless to say that old Daisy 
accepted the invitation, and soon stowed 
himself away on the top of the sandal-wood. 
As all was now ready for our return to the 
schooner, I laid the gun down to take my 
oar; but before I could touch the latter, 
Graham spoke to me in a way to make me 
pick up the gun again pretty quick:— 

“Look out, Murray! keep your gun and 
your place till we’re clear of the shore; do 
you want these black devils to knock out all 
our brains? Stern, the after oars, stern off 
into deep waters; don’t lay her reund yet, 
steward; wait till we’re a good ship’s length 
clear.” 

But the natives showed no inclination to 
profit by my thoughtlessness, and we were 
soon all down to the oars, and an hour later 


were safely on board the schooner, and the- 


valuable wood in her hold. 

On the way off Graham told me that the 
natives knew well the difference between 
the destructiveness of a pistol-ball and a 
heavy charge of buckshot; and that, well- 
amed with revolvers as we all were, the big 
shot-gun probably had more influence in 
keeping them quiet than all our other arms 
puttogether. He told several yarns, some 


of them pretty tough ones, about the natives 
and their doings, and spoke of old Daisy’s 
wife, whom he had seen on the Adventure’s 
last trip, as an immensely fat woman. 

Directing the interpreter to inquire of old 
Daisy regarding the welfare of his obese 
spouse, that worthy coolly replied that she 
had gone; voluntarily adding, by way of ex- 
planation, that she had got so fat as to be 
unfit for work, ‘‘so he clubbed her and ate 
her up!”’ This was a new plan of utilizing 
a wife to me, and I vowed that old Daisy 
should not have one of our four glass tumblers 
to drink out of; but Graham and the other 
men had a good laugh at the circumstance. 
But I made old Daisy drink his grog out of 
a tin dipper. 

It was too late when we got on board to 
go for another boat-load that day, but next 
morning we went again, carrying old Daisy 
with us. We remained about this island for 
a week, and then, having secured all the 
sandal-wood to be obtained there, we left 
for a new field. 

Three months of very successful trading 
filled our hold two-thirds full of sandal- 
wood; and we had secured nearly thirty 
barrels of oil, besides. All the trading was 
conducted with the same caution as at first 
displayed; I constantly holding the big gun 
ready for an instant discharge, whenever 
the trading was going on, though no signs 
of treachery were ever detected. Graham 
was beginning to talk of starting for a run 
across to China in a week or two, when one 
morning a circumstance occurred which sent 
us into Hebarttown, in Tasmania, instead 
of Foo-Choe-Foo, in China. 

We were near one of the largest and least 
known islands of the group, the evening pre- 
vious to the occurrence which so altered our 
destination, and Graham remarked at sup- 


per that he expected to get a good lot of — 


wood here, for he didn’t know of any trader 
having called at this island since the Spec 
was lost. 

‘*Wasn’t it somewhere here she was 
taken ?”’ asked the mate. 

‘Yes,’ answered the skipper; there’s 
nothing certain known of how she was lost; 
none of her crew ever got back to tell the 
story. But the natives on this island had 
lots of her trade among ’em, and much of 
her gear and sails; the Victoria (a gunboat) 
found ’em when she came down this way 
looking for the missing missionary barque 
that was wrecked about that time. I knew 
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the Spec’s skipper well, and he was a good 
sailor, too; but I always told him he was teo 
careless when he was trading; and I think 
the natives took the boat first, and then at- 
tacked the sloop, or else boarded her in the 
night with canoes, and killed all hands. 
They told the man-o’-war they didn’t, 
though; said the sloop drifted on a coral 
reef in a calm, when there was a big sea on, 
and all got drowned. But they lied—of 
course they lied! ” 

“Well,” replied Moran, ‘‘they won’t 
board us in the night with canoes; if they 
do, there will be a confounded row, that’s 
all. Keep a good lookout in your watch, 
Murray, and don’t be afraid to rouse all 
hands if you see or hear anything you 
don’t like. We'll look out for our hides, for 
we’ve got teo good a voyage aboard to get 
used up now.” 

“Light O!”’ sung out one of the watch on 
deck, at this moment; and the little cabin 
was soon deserted. The schooner was slowly 
head-reaching under short sail, and had got 
far enough past a point ef land to open out 
the shore beyond, which had been hidden 
from view as we approached the island in 
the afternoon. A large fire was burning on 
or near the beach, but we were too far off to 
see who was near it or what they were doing. 
The mate suggested that it might be a signal 
for us, but Captain Graham thought such 
was not the case; had it been intended for 
us, it would have been kindled on the other 
side of the point, for which we were heading 
at sunset, the schooner’s course being al- 
ways changed after dark when we were near 
the islands, to guard against any possible 
attack from the shore. 

‘* Well,” said the skipper, “‘ we shall find 
out to-morrow if it means anything; just 
keep your wits about you to-night. Let the 
schooner crawl off as she’s going now till 
eight bells (midnight), and then ware her. 
Call me at four e’clock, and rouse everybody 
if you’ve the least cause, or think you have.” 
And with these instructions he went below. 

I had the first watch, and the mate soon 
followed the skipper’s example (he having 
to turn out at midnight to relieve me), and I 
was left alone, so far as they were con- 
cerned, though two seamen were walking in 
the waist, and the interpreter was looking 
over the rail in the direction of the island. 
The night was very still and the sea smooth, 
the schooner forging ahead not more than 
two knots; but there was probably a current 
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there, as the veses] had got past another 
point and shut in the fire before the bell 
was struck for ten o’clock. By eleven it 
was a dead calm, and the sails hung motion- 
less, save for the occasional flapping caused 
by the slight rell of the schooner. The 
helmsman had made the wheel ‘fast by 
twisting the tiller-ropes together with a 
belaying-pin, and was seated on a bucket 
which he had turned bottom-up on the 
deck. [We didn’t pretend to keep man-o’- 
war-discipline in that craft.] I was leaning 
against the rail, talking to him, when he 
suddenly stopped in the middle of a sentence 
and asked, ‘“‘Did you hear anything off 
there, sir?” at the same time pointing to 
the headland we had passed shortly before. 

No,” said I; ‘did you?” 

‘¢'Yes, sir; I heard a crash like a tree 
breaking off, and then I thought I hearda 
yell,” said the seaman. 

‘‘It’s strange I didn’t hear it,’ I said; 
imagination, Tom.” 

‘¢ No imagination there, sir; I heard noises, 
dead sure,’’ said Tom. 

‘* Well,” I answered, ‘“‘ the noises won’t 
hurt us, at any rate; we’ll keep a good look- 
out till morning. I don’t think the schooner 
has been seen from the land yet.’ 

‘“‘Won’t you rouse up the captain and 
mate, Mr. Murray?” continued Tom. “I 
-would, sir. I don’t pretend to tell you your 
duty, sir, but I’ve seen more of these 
islanders than you have, and you can’t be 
too careful how you work round ’em. And 
this is one of the worst islands anywhere 
round, so they say.’’ 

I did not place implicit credence in all 
“they” said, but I knew that old Tom was 
a cool, trusty seaman, and that he had made 
a number of trading voyages previous to 
this one; so I replied, ‘‘ Well, Tom, I don’t 
suppose it will do any harm; step below, and 
awaken Mr. Moran; I’ll sec what he has to 
say.”’ 

In a few moments the mate appeared, and 
having heard my report and questioned Tom, 
he called the seamen from the waist and 
asked if they had heard any sounds. They 
had not; but the Tannaman had, and came 
aft to report the noises as the seamen were 
going away forward. The mate asked him 
what he supposed the natives were doing on 
shore; but he could not say, unless they 
were either fighting among themselves, or 
were having a cannibal feast; but neither 
hypothesis would account for the noises. 
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Moran did not go below again, and when my 
watch was up I rolled myself in a blanket 
and had a nap on deck—boots, revolver and 
all. We were not further disturbed, and 
Captain Graham was not called until four 
e’clock, as he had directed. 

After listening to our story he coolly ob- 
served that he didn’t care how much the 
natives fought with and ate each other, and 
that I had done wrong in not calling him at 
once on hearing the seaman’s report; but 
that he would find out if there was anything 
up as soon as it was light. As the schooner 
was becalmed, the boat was got ready te 
start at once, two shot-guns and three mus- 
kets being put in; and having snatched a cup 
of strong coffee and a bite of bread and beef, 
we pulled away for the point at about three 
o'clock, daylight already enabling us to see 
that besides our boat the schooner was the 
only object on that part of the Pacific. We 
pulled in near enough to the shore to see 
the faint line of white made by the ripple on 
the beach, and coasted along to the extremity 
of the point beyond which we had seen the 
light, without discovering any signs of the 
natives. But as we rounded the point Gra- 


ham, who was standing in the stern at the 


steering-oar, suddenly exclaimed :— 

‘Avast pulling; what is that? By the 
Eternal! they have got a wreck there. 
Here’s the devil to pay, men; pull ahead, 
and let’s get out of their sight—if they 
haven’t seen us already—pull ahead.” 

The object which had caused the captain’s 
exclamation was a brig, apparently close in 
shore, and half-concealed from our view by 
the trees on a low prejection of land; and as 
we shot the boat ahead in obedience to Gra- 
ham’s orders, a few strokes sufficed to shut 
her in behind the point nearest her, as we 
were still following the shore line; and hay- 
ing rounded the tongue of land which con- 
cealed the schoener from the natives, were 
pulling down the other side of it into a small 
bay, or rather a large cove. 

We kept about a pistol-shot from the shore 
until we arrived at the low point on the op- 
posite side of which we supposed the brig 
was ashore, without seeing any of the sav- 
ages. Near the extreme end was a wide 
white beach which extended right up to the 
trees and bushes, the latter not being very 
thick at this point. 

Graham gave up the steering oar to the 
steward, loosened his knife in his sheath, 
took one of the double-barrels in his hand, 


and directing me to stand by with the big 
shot-gun, as usual when trading, ordered 
the steward to lay the beat’s nose on the 
beach. As soon as she took the ground he 
stepped out into the shoal water, told us to 
lay on our ears as close in as we could and 
not touch the bottom, and moved cautiously 
towards the trees, with his gun ready for 
instant use. 

We waited anxiously for a few moments 
after he disappeared among the bushes, and 
I raised the gun to my shoulder as I saw a 
sudden stir near where he had entered; but 
my alarm was groundless, for the movement 
was made by Graham himself. Casting his 
eyes behind him, to see the position of the 
boat, he laid down his gun, advanced on 
hands and knees to a bush, peered through 
it for a moment, and then beckoned to me 
to join him. Taking my trusty weapon with 
me, I was soon at his side. 

Look there,’’? whispered Graham, open- 
ing the bush a little; ‘‘see what the black 
devils are at.” 

_ Looking where he directed I did see. A 
large brig, whose wooden davits and black - 
sails would have told she was a whaler, with- 
out the spare boats turned up on her skids, 
was ashore on a reef within two hundred 
yards of the shore, evidenly hard and fast. 
She was careened from us, so that we could 
not see her deck; but the noise on board, an 
occasionally seen head, a whale-boat full of 
natives propelling themselves with paddles 
towards the vessel and the crowd of savages, 
of both sexes and all ages, on the beach, 
spoke plainly of one of the terrible tragedies 
with which the history of these seas abounds. 
The remains of a large fire were still smok- 
ing and smouldering near the water’s edge; 
and doubtless it was the light of this we had 
seen the evening previous. 

‘¢ What’s to be done, Graham ?”’ I asked; 
“we couldn’t do anything with the brig if 
we had possession of her, for her back’s 
broken; she’s hogged full three feet amid- 
ships.”’ 

‘*Oh, the brig’s done for; but what are 
they trying todo?” answered my compan- 
ion. ‘* There’s two fellows in the maintop- 
mast crosstrees; you can see ’em once ina 
while past tne foretopmast (the brig was so 
nearly bow to us that the mainmast was 
partially hidden by the fore), and these 
black thieves don’t go aloft for nothing, 
aboard ship. We’re safe enough here, for 
all the natives are around the wreck. Just 
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step down to the boat and bring up the 
glass; you’ll find it in my jacket in the 
stern-sheets.”” 

I procured the glass (a small opera) and 
handed it to the captain, who looked ear- 
nestly through it at the brig for a few mo- 
ments, and then turning to me said, with 
more excitement in his tone than I had ever 
heard before :— 

‘¢ By the Eternal! Murray, there are white 
men there yet alive! Look into her cross- 
trees!” at the same time handing me the 
glass. 

The brig was not a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, and I soon satisfied myself that one of 
the two men aloft was a white man, and 
that he had some weapon; the second man 
appeared to be a native. Returning the 
glass, I told Graham what I had made out; 
and again he surveyed the wreck. Soon he 
spoke again :— 

‘*My God! Murray, what can we do? 
There’s two or three of the natives going up 
the rigging, and one of ’em has got a cutting- 
in spade; those men will be butchered right 
before our eyes. Ha! hold on a bit; that 
fellow in the crosstrees has got a hatchet. 
Well done! hurrah! he’s cut the topmast 
rigging and let the whole lot down on deck 
together. By thunder! Murray, we can’t 
leave them chaps to fight it out alone; what 
say ? ” 

‘*T am ready to go where you wish, Cap- 
tain Graham,”’ said I.- 

‘All right,” he answered. “But I’m 
going further in their way, so that I can see 
her deck for a minute; I won’t be gone long, 
nor go far; you get into the boat and wait.” 

I did as he directed, and told the boat’s 
crew, who were anxiously eager for infor- 
mation, what we had seen; which drew 
from old Tom the remark:— 

“* That’s the ‘imagination’ I heard last 
night, Mr. Murray.” 

In a few minutes Captain Graham re- 
turned, and informed us that there were 
fifty or sixty natives on board the brig, and 
that they were trying to cut down the main- 
mast, with axes probably belonging to the 
vessel; but that they did not know enough 
to cut the shrouds away first. Even while 
he spoke there was a great outcry, and then 
acrash anda splash. ‘It’s all over,’’ said 
Graham, quietly; ‘* but I’ll take a look once 
more.’’ He went up to our former lookout 
place, and almost immediately returned, 
seemingly much pleased. 


‘¢ Those chaps have weathered ’em again,” 
said he; ‘‘ they have got across on the stays 
to the foremast, and are safe for a spell yet. 
But we must help ’em soon, if at all, for the 
foremast will be cut away now, certainly.” 

‘* Well, let’s bring up the schooner and 
practice on ’em with the gun,” said I. 

** That would do, if we could manage it, 
which we can’t, in a dead calm,’ replied 
Graham; *“‘we must tackle ’em with this 
boat and boat’s crew, or else leave ’em 
alone. What is the word, men, will you 
face it? There are lots of natives, and they 
have got two white men penned up aloft in 
the brig; there is only one boat in the water 
there, that I saw, and that’s a whale-boat, 
which these fellows can’t paddle as fast as 
we can pull with two oars. There are some 
canoes, but you know what kind of dug-outs 
these islanders have—they can’t trouble us 
much. Will you try to save those men ? yes 
or no?” 

‘¢ Yes,’ was the unanimous response; and 
Graham at once made his arrangements for 
the attack. 

I was to remain in the bow with the two 
double-guns, my own revolver and a cutlass 
for my amusement. Graham himself took 
the steering oar; and the two seamen, the 
Tannaman and the steward were to pull the 
oars. The muskets were in the stern, 
where Graham could put his hand on them 
at once, in case of need. 

‘* Now, Murray,”’ said the skipper, ‘‘ don’t 
waste a shot. Make sure work when you 
fire. You know hew te use arms, and now 
is the time to do it.” 

“Yes,” said I; ‘‘I know how to use all 
these tools except the cheese-knife; I never 
used a cutlass in my life.” 

‘¢ Well, if you get near enough to a native 
to reach him with the cutlass, all you have 
got to do is to take a good swing, and with 
all your might hit him with the edge of it— 
that’s all the cutlass-exercise I know, either. 
Now, men, settle to your oars, and pull 
gently to the point, and when I give you the 
word, lay back all you know. I hope to gain 
something by the surprise.”’ 

We rounded the point, and were in full 
view of the savages on the shore; but so in- 
tent were they on observing the proceedings 
on beard the brig, that we arrived within 
two or three hundred yards of the vessel be- 
fore our approach was noticed, and made 
known to those on her deck by yells and sig- 
nals from the land. 
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‘Now, men, give way—lay back, lay 
back,”? shouted Graham; ‘‘ Murray, for God’s 
sake keep cool and steady now, and show the 
metal you’re made of; don’t waste a shot, 
whatever happens.”’ 

A frightful uproar instantly arose from 
the brig, but in the midst of all we distinctly 
heard the cheers with which we were greeted 
by the two poor fellows who had been so 
hard pushed for their lives—cheers which 
were taken up by our boat’s crew, and re- 
turned with a will. 

We crossed the brig’s bow at about fifty 
yards distance, and for the first time I 
could tell with certainty what kind of a job 
we had undertaken. Fifty or more savages, 
armed with lances, harpoons and spades, 
were on the vessel’s deck—a decided hor- 
net’s nest to get into. They would have 
soon finished us, had we been among them. 
A dozen of them, at least, had swarmed in- 
te the boat; and as we came in sight of her, 
she pushed off, and came straight for us, 
some of her occupants paddling, and the 
rest brandishing weapons similar to those 
exhibited on the brig. 

“Now for it, Murray,’ said Graham; 
“aim low—don’t hurry—make sure of your 
aim, and let ’em have it. Avast pulling— 
hold the boat; ’? and a moment later he con- 
tinued, “‘ Stern, boys, stern; we can stern 
faster than they can paddle ahead; take your 
time, Murray; but don’t miss!” 

1 had raised the gun te my shoulder once, 
but I trembled—trembled at the thought of 
shedding human blood, though in a just 
cause—a cause of absolute necessity. But 1 
remembered the two men in the crosstrees, 
whose lives depended on our success, and 
the probable fate of their shipmates; and 
when I glanced along the barrels again, my 
hand was as steady as it is while I write this 
narrative. 

We were about forty yards from the other 
boats, when I took a cool, deliberate aim at 
the centre ef the crowd of natives, and fired; 
and hardly had the first heavy charge of 
buckshot done its work, before the second 
barrel was emptied with as good an aim as 
the first. I was only waiting an instant for 
the puff of smoke to clear away, so as to 
“make sure work,” as Graham had urged. 

The howls of rage and defiance from the 
brig and the shore were insufficient to drown 
the shrieks of terror and mertal anguish 
that arose from the crewded whale-boat. 
One crimson object sprang into the air and 
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disappeared with a splash beneath the 
waters of the little bay; a tall native in the 
bow, armed with a beat-spade, brandished 
his weapon for a moment after I fired the 
second barrel, then dropped it, swung his 
hands out wildly, as though seeking some 
support, and fell backward over the gunwale 
of the boat; and one—and then a second— 
drepped down in her bottom, while several 
of the survivors were vainly striving to stop 
the blood that gushed freely from their 
wounds. Sixteen buckshot, ‘ eighty to the 
pound,’’ in each barrel at forty yards—just 
far enough to scatter—had told heavily on 
their unprotected bodies. Two or three of 
them were frantically paddling for the brig, 
as I picked up the second shot-gun and 
cocked it. 

‘*¢ Hold on, Murray, holdon; don’t fire that 
one. Load up—load up, and let ’em have it!”’ 
sung out the skipper. ‘‘ We must keep our 
arms ready, and work coolly. Shove adozen 
buckshot into this musket (handing one of 
them to the man next him, who passed it to 
me) on top of the ball, and let fly inte the 
boat again before she reaches the brig. 
Quick’s your play, mate, quick’s your play! 
Never mind a wad, let her rip, let her rip!” 

** Let her rip’? I did, merely stopping to 
drop a number—how many I have no idea—of 
the buckshot into the gun. I heard a roar, 
and felt a jar, and then I. picked myself out 
of the boat’s bottom, having been kicked 
backwards over the bow thwart by the re- 
coil of the overloaded musket. Looking to- 
wards the other beat, I saw that she was 
deserted, one wounded wretch alone being 
visible, lying half over her side. 

I commenced to relead the big shot-gun, 
and was ramming down the wads on the 
powder, Graham at the same time loading up 
the discharged musket again; having car- 
tridges for his gun, while I had but loose 
powder and shot, he had finished loading, 
and was putting on a cap, when he sudden- 
ly stopped a moment, looking towards the 
shore, and said:— 

‘*‘ Look here, Murray; I must kill that fel- 
low. Our only chance is to get the natives 
gallied (frightened); I hate to do it, but I 
must.’’ 

Looking in the direction indicated, I saw 
a native swimming rapidly for the shore, 
the rest having probably reached the brig. 
Before I could look around or speak, I heard 


a report, and simultaneously with the sound’ 


I saw the fugitive’s head droop beneath the 
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surface, and his hands thrash abeut for a 
few moments, and then the water was sud- 
denly and violently agitated, and sharp back- 
fins seen two or three times above the 
waves, evidenced that the ocean cannibals— 
the sharks—were busy at their work. I 
looked at Graham. 

Don’t blame me, Murray,” said he; and 
he was ghastly pale, though cool and deter- 
mined as ever; ‘don’t blame me. It looks 
like murder, but it had to be done. Our 
lives or theirs, there is no other alternative.” 

don’t blame you, Graham,” said I; 
but this is‘awful work. Those sharks— 
none of the savages can swim for us now, 
that’s certain; and —— 

‘“* Boat ahoy! ’’ came from the brig’s cross- 
trees; ‘‘ look ashore, look ashore! ” 

We looked ashore; and saw what was not 
at all calculated te reassure us. The natives 
were launching no less than seven good-sized 
canoes, capable of carrying from fifteen to 
thirty men each. 

Aha! here’s hot work for us yet,’ said 
Graham; ‘steward, load up that musket; 
load it carefully, and make sure the powder 
enters the tube; a miss-fire may cost us our 
lives. Are you loaded, Murray?” 

‘* All ready,” said I. 

‘“* Then stand fast all, keep the boat steady, 
and I’ll try if a bullet will do anything fer 
us. [ook sharp ashore, Murray, and see if 
I hit.” 

And as he spoke, Graham leveled a mus- 
ket and fired. A native who was some dis- 
tance from the water’s edge sprang into the 
air but did not fall to the ground; he was 
evidently badly hurt, however, and staggered 
into the bushes; accompanied by the whole 
howling crowd. 

“That was a good shot,” I remarked, 
‘** and has done us good; see ’em hook it! ”’ 

‘* Tt’s done us good and no mistake,”’ said 
the skipper; “‘ but I didn’t aim at that fel- 
low, at all! I fired at the ones around the 
canoes. But it’s just as well. Load this 
gun, steward (handing it to him); and when 
you’re loaded, we’ll give the brig’s crew a 
shot frem the big swan-gun; that’s what'll 
tell, if anything will. If we can drive ’em 
below, and I can keep those cursed canoes 
beached, we can get the men from the cross- 
trees easy enough. Let ’em have it now, 
Murray, right amongst that crowd near the 
stump of the mainmast.”’ 

Some twenty of the savages were clustered 
near the place indicated by Graham (as we 
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afterwards discovered, around a wounded 
native, one of the boat’s crew), and having 
directed the men to pull a few strokes till I 
was at the distance I desired, the old shot- 
gun again gave its double roar. 

The effect was all we could have wished. 
Three or four of the poor wretches fell, and 
others were wounded; but what delighted us 
was, that their companions, who up to this 
time had been on deck and along the rails, 
armed with the deadly whaling-gear, were 
so terrified at the slaughter occasioned by 
our fire, which they could not return, that 
they hastened te get outefsight. In twenty 
seconds not an unwounded man was to be 
seen. 

Crosstrees ahoy! ’’ hailed Captain Gra- 
ham; ‘‘ now’s your chance. Slide down the 
jib-stay to the boom-end, and we’ll come un- 
derneath and take you off. We'll cever you 
with our guns till you reach the jib-boom. 
Now for it; bear a hand before the black 
devils are out again. 

The imprisoned seamen needed no urging, 
and we pulled to within about thirty yards 
of the brig, ahead of her, so that we could 
shoot down any native who might attempt 
to get out on the bowsprit. But no such at- 
tempt was made; the savages were too 
thoroughly frightened. The sailors rode 
down the jib-stay to the boom, and shook 
the gasket free. We pulled up with the boat, 
and in less than twenty minutes from the 
time the savages on shore descried our ap- 
proach—though it has taken me much lon- 
ger to describe the affair—the two men were 
safe with their friends, for such we had 
surely proved ourselves. 

One of the men was an Englishman, and 
he was unhurt. He brought with him the 
hatchet with which the natives had been 
kept at bay. The other was a Sandwich 
Island Kanaka, and he bere traces of rough 
usage; his cheek was badly cut, his left arm 
almost useless from a blow with a club, and 
his scalp laid open to the skull with a fright- 
ful wound, five or six inches in length. 

‘* Stow yourselves aft here in the stern- 
sheets, men, out of the way,” said Graham; 
“lay back with a steady stroke, my boys; 
don’t wind yourself, for we may have a race 
for it yet; though I guess they’ve got enough 
of it for one morning. Anyhow, their cus- 
sed old canoes are no match for us; these 
fellows don’t know how to make swift 
canoes; it’s a good job they don’t, too.”’ 

I had not felt any fear after I fired the 
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first shot—there was no time to be fright- 
ened; but I did certainly feel relieved when 
we got so far away from the unlucky brig 
that Graham told nfe there was no use in 
keeping the gun in my hands any longer. 

We were not molested in any way on our 
return to the scheoner, which we found 
about four miles off, working up under a 
light breeze. The astonishment on board as 
we came alongside may be imagined. They 
had heard nothing of the guns, and could 
not see the brig; and had supposed that we 
were driving a fine trade with the natives, 
as we did not return. Knowing Graham as 
they did, no uneasiness had been felt for 
our safety. 

The brig was a Hobarttown whaler, the 
Celia, Captain Frederic Johnson. She had 
on board about two hundred barrels of 
sperm oil, and had run into the bay where 
we found her, to get fruit, anchoring at some 
distance from the shore. The natives had 
furnished them with fruit in abundance, 
and seemed so friendly, that the captain, 
against the advice of his mate and persua- 
sion of the Kanaka, had resolved to stop all 
night at his anchorage. 

It was a fatal resolve; for while the men 
were at supper the savages made an attack in 
great numbers, and though the brig’s men 
fought desperately for their lives, and slew 
numbers of their assailants, they were 
overpowered and destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of the two we had rescued. The Eng- 
lishman was in the maintep hanging up 
bunches of banamas when the attack was 
made, and the Kanaka managed to fight 
his way to the rigging with a boat-hatchet, 
the handle of which was was still stained 
crimson. He said he killed three men; and 
quite possibly he did. 

After getting possession of the brig, the 
natives had paid out all her anchor-chain, 
letting the end (which was clenched around 
the mast where they could get at it) go out 
through the hawse-pipe, probably not know- 
ing how to heave it in or unshackle it. 
They had then towed the brig in upon the 
reef, at high water, and as the tide fell she 
broke her back. The men had been discov- 
ered at daylight, but the savages had not 
troubled them during the entire day; they 
were very busy, however, in plundering 
their prize, and took all the dead bodies on 
shore—probably to feast on. 

The wretched prisoners remained in the 
crosstrees a second night, suffering from 


thirst, but having plenty of fruit to eat, as 
the rigging was thickly hung with bananas, 
if they had any appetite. 

Some time in the night, the natives being 
very thick on the deck. and frequently look- 
ing up at the crosstrees, which were plainly 
visible in the firelight from the shore, the 
Kanaka fancied they were meditating an at- 
tack; and managing, despite his wounds, to 
ascend to the royal yard, he cut it adrift and 
sent it down on deck with a crash that made 
the savages scatter. This noise it was 
which had been heard by old Tom and the 
Tannaman. 

The second morning after the capture, the 
natives had attempted to reach theth, five of 
the blacks coming up the topmast rigging, 
the leader bringing a cutting-in spade; but 
the Englishman had cut the rigging at the 
top, and let them down by the run, by which 
they believed the whole number were killed. 
The savages had then cut away the mast; 
the two men sticking to their position as 
long as they dared, and then riding dewn 
the topgallant head-stay to the foretop, and 
ascending to the fore-topmast crosstrees. 
The natives had then commenced to cut 
away the foremast; and it was half cut 
through when the yells of the savages 
warned the seamen that something unusual 
was taking place; they did not see us until we 
were close to the brig’s boat, being too in- 
tent watching the natives. Even when they 
did see us they had but little hope that we 
should be able to defeat the crowds of blacks; 
but after seeing the deadly effect of the first 
fire, and the evident consternation it occa- 
sioned among the islanders, they began to 
gather hope; though they still feared that 
we might trust to a hand-to-hand encounter, 
when destruction would have been certain. 

My stery is told; but I may as well say 
what became of the brig. We stood in for 
the wreck with the schooner, all the arms 
being on deck, and the brass gun loaded 
with a round shot and a small bag of big 
nails. No signs of life greeted us as we ap- 
proached her, the mate going ahead of us in 
the boat, carefully sounding his way. We 
brought the schooner to the wind about 
three hundred yards from the brig; and 
having drawn out the nails, fired the shot at 
the wreck. It struck her about the covering 
board and passed througb her galley, making 


a great crash; but nonative appeared. Two 


or three shots were fired at the woods with- 
eut starting anything up, and we then 
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hauled off shore till next morning, when we 
ran in again, and cannonaded the wreck till 
we were satisfied that the natives had left 
her, when we cautiously went on board. 
From what we saw we concluded that the 
savages must have cleared out soon after we 


could. By sundown we had got one hun- 
dred and twenty barrels of it on board the 
Adventure, about all we could well get at, 
or well stow in the schooner. So we set the 
dismantled wreck on fire, and stood away to 
sea again. She burned brilliantly for about 


had retreated with the boat; as we found two hours, and then the light decreased, be’ 
seven dead bodies on her deck or below, and and finally went eut in darkness. We re- 
they would not have left them behind had _ turned to the British colonies instead of go- na 
they not left in a hurry. ing to China; and the whole ef the oil ; 
We merely put the bodies out of our way, we brought in was divided among us, the «] 
and commenced taking out what oil w  Celia’s owners declining to claim any of it. Es 
‘ 
“ 
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“GOING BERRYING.” ene 
BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. bu 
ONG years ago, on a golden noon, the 
When the ripe, red es lay fast asleep hi 
Down where the roses were wrapped away = 
In the tangled leaves of the meadow deep, per 
They roamed together—the maiden fair, all 
And he with the ringlets of sunny hair; U 
And their laughter rang out on the air so still, : 
As they went ng over the hill. | 
What wonder that hands so small and brown Me 
Would meet his own in the tangled vines! " 
What wonder the hours would pass so soon, mo 
That the sky with the western sunset shines! “I 
But what were the magic words he said, if k 
That turned your lips and your cheeks so red; : 
That left the basket as empty still $10) 
As when you went berrying over the hill ? the 
Though years have fled, and the blushing glow ‘ ; 
Of the crimson berries has passed away, ™ 
Yet Summer comes, and her rosy hands con 
Bring others as bright as those to-lay; the 
And through the bloom of the woodland ways, Stu 
With laughter and song as in other days -" 
The youths and maidens are roaming still 
To gather strawberries over the hill. mo 
But he, with his eyes of deepest blue, en 
His ringing voice and unconscious grace, . 
Lies low where the billows above him wave, hin 
And the daisies cover his laughing face; “ 
And an aged woman, with tear-filled eye, said 
Stands watching the happy throng go by, 
And the scené is as sweet to her memory still me 
As when she went berrying over the hil Stu 
T 
Her m eyes that were laughing then 
Are phe) with time; while the hand of care bein 
Has silvered the locks on the aged brow, ast 
And furrowed the cheeks that were once so fair. ish 
Though youth’s sweet visions have flown away, nlai 
And under the willows he sleeps to-day 
Yet her heart is as true and as loyal still T 
As when they went berrying over the hill. any 
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“ DUT, mother, his name is enough to 
set any girl against him. Fancy my 
being Mrs. Peter Stubbs! ” 

And I laughed aloud as I pronounced the 
name I thought so hideous. 

‘‘ Can he help his name ?”’ queried mother. 
“It is a Bible name as well as yours, 
Esther.” 

“Stubbs a Bible name!” I exclaimed. 
‘“ Well, I confess that is news to me. I'll 
get the Bible and look it up at once.” 

“You knew very well that I mean the 
name of Peter, not Stubbs,’ said mother, 
growing just a little angry. 

‘“‘T might possibly put up with the Peter, 
but the Stubbs is just a little too much. 
What were his parents thinking of when 
they named him? They should have given 
him a handsome Christian name to com- 
pensate for his being obliged to be a Stubbs 
all his life long. But plain Peter Stubbs! 
Ugh!” 

‘ If you thought more of the farm that he 
owns, his horses and cattle, barns and sta- 
bles, and less of his name, you would show 
more sense, Esther,” said my sister Matilda. 
“T think, myself, that it would sound better 
ifhis name were Herbert or Reginald; but 
since it is not, and your chances for entering 
the blessed state of matrimony in Hooks- 
ville will be few and far between in the 
future, as they have been in the past, and 
considering our poer circumstances, I think 
the sooner you consent to be Mrs. Peter 
Stubbs, the better it will be.’ 

“Sensible advice, as usual, Matilda,”’ said 
mother, approvingly. ‘‘There is no non- 
sense about you. I only wish Esther had 
half your sense, or that Peter had offered 
himself to you instead of her.”’ 

“You may both talk until doomsday,” I 
said, rather hotly, ‘“‘ but you will never get 
me to even think of marrying plain Peter 
Stubbs.” 

This ended the argument for the time 
being; but neither mother nor Matilda left 
astone unturned to convince me how fool- 
ish I was to reject the hand and heart of 
plain Peter Stubbs. 

The man himself was not my ideal, by 
any means; but still I liked Peter very 
much. He had been my knight ever since I 
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BY CONSTANCE STERLING. 


wore bib-aprons and short skirts; and though 
I had, figuratively speaking, trampled him 
under my feet on all occasions, laughed at 
his awkwardness, and ridiculed his name, I 
still liked Peter very much indeed. But 
liking is not loving, as I found out when one 
June morning, when I was eighteen, and 
Peter twenty-three, he proposed to marry 
me and make me mistress of the large, 
handsome farm he owned just four miles 
from Hooksville. I rejected him flatly, 
though I confess my heart did ache just a 
little when I saw his eyes grow sad, anda 
grayish shade settle on his pleasant face. 

But he kept on coming to our house to 
see me; and now it was July, and I had just 
received a letter from him in which he asked 
me, for the second time, to become his wife. 
I showed it to Matilda, and that led to the 
argument with which I began my story. 

When I went to bed that night I lay 
awake and thought it all ever. I imagined 
how Susan Lake and Annie Parker would 
laugh at me, and recall all I had ever said 
about Peter Stubbs to my mind; and how 
they would ridicule anew his name if I 
accepted him; and how horrible it would be 
to me to hear myself called ‘“‘ Mrs. Peter 
Stubbs’? wherever I went. Then I had 
always in my air-castles seen myself the wife 
of some rich, dark-eyed youth, whose voice 
should fall like music on my ear, whose 
hands should be long, slender, and marvel- 
ously white (Peter’s were fat and sun- 
burned), and who should be named Reginald 
de Vere, or Harold Fitz Laurence, or some- 
thing else just as high-sounding and aristo- 
cratic. And how could I come down to 
being Mrs. Peter Stubbs? No, I wouldn’t 
marry Peter, no matter what arguments 
mother and Matilda might use to convince 
me it was best. 


It was quite true, what Matilda had said 


. about my chances of matrimony in Hooks- 


ville. There were only about twenty eligi- 
ble young men in the whole place; and these 
Susan Lane, Annie Parker and I used to 
laugh at, mimicking John Carter’s squint, 
and David Hopper’s leer, and making fun of 
all indiscriminately. I felt quite sure that I 
should never marry any one in Hooksville, 
or meet my ideal within its berders. Peter 
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Stubbs was really the finest young man we 
knew; and beside being well-off, was kind- 
hearted, and possessed of a better education 
than most young farmers receive. If I re- 
jected Peter, I rejected my last chance in 
Hooksville; but reject him I did, and the 
poor fellow came to the house no more. 

Mother and Matilda had little patienee 
with me after my second refusal, and, if we 
were ever ‘‘scrimped’’ in anything, teok 
care to tell me that if I had married Peter I 
could have had every wish gratified; and so 
often did I hear his name that I hated it 
more than ever, and, when I saw the owner 
in church, turned my head away, and smiled 
when I bowed to John Carter, or gave the 
rose in my belt to David Hopper, in spite of 
knowing how reproachful Peter’s blue eyes 
grew, for he knew as well as I did that I 
cared’not a jot for either ef those sandy- 
haired, freckle-faced young men. 

I was very glad when in September came 
a letter from my old grandmother in Cates- 
ville, asking me to come there and stay with 
her all winter. She said she was getting 
more feeble every day, and needed some 
one to care for her, as her niece, Harriet 
Blessinghold, was to be married in a few 
days and move away. Harriet was fully 
forty years of age, I knew; and as I read 
that she was about to be married, the foolish 
thought came up in my heart that if she, at 
that advanced age, could find a suitable hus- 
band in Catesville, what might not I at 
eighteen do? 

So I went to Catesville with a very con- 
tented spirit, and grandmother gave me 
Harriet’s old room. - I was very glad to be 
away from home, and from the constant 
iteration of the name of Peter Stubbs. I 
sincerely hoped that in Catesville I might 
find my ideal, and then in triumph exhibit 
him to mother and Matilda, and forever 
extinguish all the hopes and aspirations of 
poor Peter Stubbs. 

Mother wrote te me very seldom; Matilda, 
once every three weeks. Matilda’s second 
letter after my arrival in Catesville contained 
the following item of news about Peter 
Stubbs :— 

‘¢ His mother died five days ago, and I am 
sure I don’t know what Peter is going to do 
now. Heisall alone in that big house, with 
only the two servants. Annie Parker said, 
at the funeral, that he would have to get 
married now, whether he wanted to or not; 
and I know that either she or Susan Lake 
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would just jump at the chance of being 
Mrs. Peter Stubbs, in spite of the way they 


have made fun of his name. But I do hope * 
Peter will have more sense than to marry sid 
one of those foolish, empty-headed girls.” “ie 
When I laid the letter down I remained 
plunged in a reverie for at least fifteen min- Vs 
utes. I was thinking of Peter Stubbs. How I 
he had loved his mother! I could imagine fel 
him sitting at his lonely meals, and having me 
no one at all to welcome his coming or 1} 
speed his going. I verily believe that if wes 
Peter had walked in at that moment and eal 
asked me to marry him, I should have said ‘ 
“Yes,” so sorry did I feel for him in his my 
loneliness and sadness. one 
But he didn’t walk in; and the next day you 
something happened which drove all thought kne 
of him out of my foolish brain. onl 
I was walking down High Street late in sur 
the evening, bound on an errand for grand- us ¢ 
mother. I carried my purse in one hand, intr 
and in the other my umbrella, for it looked 1 
like rain. feel 
‘* Miss,” said a voice right behind me, my 
startling me terribly, ‘‘ you have lost your of «4 
handkerchief.”’ 
I turned quickly to see a young man hold- me | 
ing out a dainty hemstitched handkerchief “6, 
to me, bowing profoundly as he did so. blac 
“It is not mine,’? was my stammered mere 
reply. after 
How could my voice be fluent when look- Ic 
ing into my own eyes were the eyes of my vent 
cherished ideal, and in my earg sounded the appr 
musical voice I had fancied, yet never before strar 
heard ? tienc 
‘* Are you quite sure it is not yours?” myse 
questioned the soft, mellow voice very po- my ¢ 
litely. and 
‘* Yes, sir, quite sure,’ I managed to say. bed. 
He made me another low bow, and then We 
walked away, as if reluctant to leave my was 
presence. ning 
How “my heart went pit-a-pat”’ as I moth 
hurried on down the street to the store for I was 
which I was bound! My mind was so taken tions. 
up with the image of the Adonis who had J |)., 
just speken to me, that I could with difi- HJ y,.; 
culty remember what articles grandmother HJ ., o¢ 
wanted. theun 
When I left the store, laden with parcels, kept } 
I found, to my dismay, that it was rainiog HJ yaw, 
quite fast. I was hesitating what to do, for HH oaj.g 
my hands were too full to permit of my rais- Wh 
ing my umbrella. offere 


Will you permit me to hold my umbrella 
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over you? I see you are quite incapacitated 
for holding your own,” said the musical 
voice of my ideal; and there he was by my 
side, holding his large silk umbrella over 
me, and walking by me until we reached my 
grandmother’s house, which was only a 
short distance from the store. 

I spoke but little during our walk, for I 
felt confused and shy; but my companion 
made up for my silence, for before we parted 
I had learned that he was the son of a 
wealthy banker in a distant city, and was 
only in Catesville on business for a time. 

‘*T am so lonely here,’”’ he said, as he held 
my hand at parting; ‘‘ I know absolutely no 
one. Will you, can you allow me to.call on 
you just once? I should so enjoy it. 1 
know we are congenial spirits. You have 
only an old grandmother, you say, and I am 
sure there will be no objections made. Let 
us dispense with the empty form called an 
introduction.”’ 

1 blushingly gave him permission to call, 
feeling very guilty as I did so, and he put in 
my hand his card, on which I read the name 
of Florentine De Veign.”’ 

‘‘T am partly French,” he said, as he saw 
me read his name. 


“Oh, I knew that,’? I replied. ‘‘ Your 


black hair and eyes and—and”—I stam- 
mered, ran in the house and shut the door 
after me. 

Idid not tell my grandmother of my ad- 


venture, of course. I knew she would not 
approve of my giving permission to a total 
stranger to call. I was in a fever of impa- 
tience all the next day, and at night dressed 
myself in my best, and sat in the parlor with 
my crochet. At eight o’clock the bell rang, 
and he came. Grandmother had gone to 
bed, and knew nothing of it. 

We spent a delightful evening,—at least it 
was delightful to me. And the next eve- 
ting he came again. I then told grand- 
mother that I had met Mr. De Veign when 
Iwas ‘‘ out,”? and she asked no more ques- 
tions; for she understood that I meant when 
Thad been invited out to some neighbor’s. 
She thought little ef his coming to see me 
8o often, being more taken up with her 
theumatism than with my visitors. She 
kept her room almost all the time, and was 
unaware how frequently my dark-eyed ideal 
called on me. 

When I had known him three weeks he 
offered himself to me. He pleaded as an 
excuse for this haste that he must return to 


his home, having been repeatedly summoned 
thence by his father. I was so infatuated 
with him that I said at once that I would 
marry him. 

I told grandmother of our engagement; 
and Florentine had an'interview with the 
old lady, promising to bring her letters 
which would show her who and what he was, 
and what an excellent match it would be 
for me. 

I was very proud to be able to write to 
mother and Matilda about my engagement. 
I had been hardly. ten weeks in Catesville, 
and was already engaged to the handseme 
son of a wealthy banker. ‘‘Isn’t it better 
to be the wife of Florentine De Veign, than 
of your plain Peter Stubbs?” I asked; and 
Matilda wrote back that she was very glad 
I was so well satisfied, and that Annie Par- 
ker had just married David Hopper, and 
Susan Lake was engaged to John Carter. 

‘*They will envy I thought, “‘ when 
they see my handsome, raven-haired Flor- 
entine. How can they marry those freckle- 
faced young men? To think I ever thought 
or debated marrying Peter Stubbs! ”’ 

A couple of days later Florentine and I 
were in the parlor. He was telling me that 
he must return the next evening to his 
father, but that as soon as he had arranged 
for our marriage he would come back to 
Catesville and take me home to my mother 
and sister, and make their acquaintance. 
While he talked he was pulling at my watch- 
chain; all at once a link broke in it. 

_ He immediately unfastened both watch 
and chain. 

‘*T will take this and get it mended for 
you,”’ he said, ‘I am so sorry I broke it. 
And, Esther, will you let me have your in- 
itials engraved on the watch? Let me 
have ‘E. De V.’ put on, dear?” and he 
smiled. 

I was too infatuated with the man to pro- 
test against it, and he rose to go in a few 
minutes. 

‘¢ Esther,” he said, as he kissed me good- 
night, ‘*I dislike to ask a favor of you, love, 
but could you let me have fifty dollars? [I 
expected a check from father to-day, but it 
did not come. If it comes to-morrow I can 
pay you back before I leave for home, and if 
not, I will send it to you in my first letter. 
I actually need the money, or I should not 
ask for it, and such matters are nothing be- 
tween such congenial souls as we are, 
love.” 
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*¢ Don’t mention it, Florentine,’’ I begged. 
‘*T can lend it to you, and you can pay me 
back at any time.”’ 

I ran up-stairs to my room to get the 
money. I had just sixty dollars, the savings 
of the ten weeks I had been with grand- 
mother. She was very generous to me, and 
I had no occasion to spend my money, so 
was saving it for my wedding trousseau. 
How glad I was that I could oblige my be- 
loved Florentine in anything! ”’ 

He kissed me ardently as I gave him the 
money, and then, promising to be up early 
the next day to see me, he left the house. 

But though I waited impatiently all the 
next day, my ideal lover did not make his 
appearance. Nor did he come the next day 
or the day after. Then I became uneasy, 
and sent the servant to inquire for him at 
the bearding-house where he had been stay- 
ing. She returned with the information 
that Mr. De Veign had left there owing a 
heavy board-bill. 

Well, it was the last I heard from my ideal. 
I never saw him again, nor did I ever see 
either my watch or money again. Three 
weeks later a gentleman in Catesville told 
me that he had been discovered to be a re- 
gular ‘‘ black-leg’’ and swindler, and went 
from tewn to town making love to young 
girls and possessing himself of watches and 
trinkets en the plea of getting their initials 
engraved on them. 

For six weeks longer I stayed with grand- 
mother, hiding my mortification as well as I 
might, and then I made up my mind to re- 
turn home. I did not write to either mother 
or Matilda that I was coming, but set off 
one February day for Hooksville. As I rode 
along in the cars my mind was full of trou- 
bles, and I could not help contrasting plain 
Peter Stubbs with the elegant Florentine, 
much to the latter’s disadvantage. I felt 
weary and heart-sick, and wondered if peo- 
ple in Hooksville would stare at me, and 
how Peter Stubbs weuld treat me? Weuld 
he love me now? Ithought of Peter until 
I persuaded myself that I really loved him 
dearly; and, after all, his name wasn’t so 
very bad. There were many worse names 
than that of Peter Stubbs. 

A chill came over me as the train moved 
on. Had Peter’s love for me grown cold? 
Had his vows of everlasting love been for- 
gotten? Matilda had never mentioned his 
name in her letters since she had written of 
the death of his mother. ; 
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The first familiar face I saw in Hooksville 
was that of Peter Stubbs. He was standing 
on the platform at the railway station. He 
seemed glad to see me, and said he had his 
buggy and horses near by, and would drive 
me to my mother’s house. 

As the distance to our cottage was overa 
mile, I was only too glad to accept his kind 
offer, and we were soon driving aleng the 
hard, frozen road. I didnot object atall to 
being tucked up in buffalo robes by the side 
of my quondam lover, and a thrill passed 
threugh my heart as I reflected that I had 
refused the privilege of riding behind this 
handsome span forever. Perhaps I could 
undo the mischief, and Peter was very atten- 
tive now, and I felt sure he had not ceased 
to care forme. Mother and Matilda would 
net taunt me with my engagement to a 
swindler if I could introduce Peter to them 
as my future husband. 

** You have not forgotten the nice rides we 
used to take last summer, Peter?’ I said 
rather nervously. 

‘*No, Esther. We used to have some 
pleasant times,’’ he replied. 

%$ always were a dear friend, and a 
good one, Peter,” I ventured. 

‘* Yet not dear enough for a husband, Es- 
ther? Well, well, all that is in the past, 
Esther. I don’t mind it now. 

‘*« Times a’n’t now as they used to was been, 

Folks don’t do now as they used to did then,” 
he. quoted presently, turning his laughing 
blue eyes on me. 

‘Of course Matilda has told you the 
whole story,’’ he said, after a short silence. 

‘¢ What story ?” I asked. 

‘¢ Do you not know that Matilda and I are 
to be married next week ?”’ he asked in sur- 
prise. ‘* Why, I thought to be sure she had 
told you all about it. It is so, anyhow. I 
think she will make me a good wife. After 
you went away I began to call on her occa 
sionally, and, with you away, had a good 
opportunity to study her character, and from 
respecting and esteeming her I soon grew to 
love her dearly. I was in doubt whether 
she would have me, since I had offered my- 
self to you, her own sister, but she said she 
didn’t care for that at all. I’ve had three of 
the rooms at the farm refurnished expressly 
for her, and I know I shall be comfortable 
and happy when I am married at last.” 

I was Matilda’s only bridesmaid. Peter 
looked proud and happy, and almost hand- 
some, and I couldn’t help a sigh escaping 
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my lips as I thought of how I had thrown 
aside as worthless his generous and noble 
heart. 

Years have gone by since then, and no 
ether lover has come tojwoo. It was as 
Matilda said; there were few matrimo- 


oh 
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nial chances in Hooksville. 
live alone in our little cottage, but pay fre- 
quent visits to the farm; and of all the men 
I know, the one I respect and esteem most 
highly is my sister Matilda’s husband, plain 
Peter Stubbs. 


Mother and 
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ald HE steamer had just*left*her dock, and 
a as the ringing shoutsfof the motley 
om assemblage on the wharf grewtfainter, and 
their forms gradually dwindled into an indis- 
we tinct black mass, Ralph Fielding gave him- 
aid self up to the pleasing occupation of inspect- 
ing and criticising the faces of those around 
me him. 
On the one hand his keen eyes beheld 
la faces saddened by the recent parting others 
all aglow with eager anticipation of the 
Es- coming sights of the Old World. Here 
ast, might you see every type of humanity: the 
stout, complacent matron, with her shrink- 
ing, blushiig daughter, and the inevitable 
in,” meek and submissive husband; the erect 
ving and flerid Wall Street magnate; the bowed 
form of the wasted invalid, looking his last 
the on the land of his birth; and, perchance, 
nce. some foreign notability returning homeward 
with, let us hope, enlarged and altered views 
are of the land of the great Republic. 
sur- A thorough Yankee was Ralph, rendered 
had somewhat cynical, perhaps, by his four years 
Fass | at Yale, but inclined to take life easily on 
fter the whole, and to let the future take care of 
ora itself. He had that happy faculty of inspir- 
good ing your full and instant confidence, and 
from made you feel instinctively that he was one 
w to who could understand and sympathize with 
ther your unspoken thoughts. As he stood ga- 
my- zing thoughtfully onthe fast-receding land, a 
1 she hand was laid upon his arm, and turning, 
ee of he found himself confronted—no, not by a 
essly detective, dear reader; we are dealing with 
table no bank-defaulter to-day—by a young girl. 
““Excuse me,” she began, in a hesitating, 
Peter # irresolute tone; ‘‘ may I speak with you for 
yand- amoment ?” 
sping Something, he knew not what, in the 
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girl’s half-childish, yet dignified bearing in- 
duced Ralph to follow her without hesita- 
tion to that most delightful of retreats, in 
the shadow and under the warm protection 
of the huge smokestack, though he was mute 
from wonder. The girl motioned him toa 
seat with an imperious little nod, as though 
she were a powerful princess, and Ralph her 
lowly menial, whose sole object in life was 
to minister to her slightest caprice. She 
looked him calmly in the face for a short 
time, while Ralph, for the moment utterly 
confused, could do nothing but return her 
gaze in a half-dazed manner. At length she 
spoke, this time in a hard, metallic voice:— 

‘¢ Evidently you do not remember me, and - 
I shall have to introduce myself. I am 
Flossie St. Clair.” Then, observing Ralph’s 
blank look of astonishment, she gave a low 
laugh and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Cousin John! 
is it possible you have forgotten me so com- 
pletely ?” 

Here was a pretty fix. Ralph turned hot 
and cold in the same moment. Should he 
conceal his identity, and spare the youug 
girl a painful embarrassmént? or should he 
adopt the more honorable course, and try to 
show her the situation in its true light? 
With the usual wisdom of the sterner sex, 
Ralph determined on the former course, and 
forthwith took a deep plunge into the ever 
attractive sea of folly. 

“‘Fergotten you, Flossie? Of course I 
have not! How stupid in me not to recog- 
nize you! But how you have changed! ”’ 

** Changed, indeed, sir,’ she said, with a 
pretty little air ‘of injured vanity; ‘and it 
was only the last time we were together at 
Aunt Clara’s that you told me I could never 
change in your eyes.” 

** Ah! I should have said, changed for the 
better,” replied Ralph, laboring under the 
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impression that he was paying his cousin a 
most flattering compliment. 

‘¢ Really! how wicked I must have been 
then! But truly, now, didn’t we have the 
most delightful times at Aunt Clara’s that 
summer? And oh! do you remember that 
too, too lovely drive we had together, and 
how the burglars chased us, and hew ’”’—— 

Yes, indeed; perfectly!’ replied Ralph, 
wishing most fervently that his fair inter- 
rogator were at the bottom of the sea. 

‘Well, you needn’t be so cross about it. 
By the by, how is Aunt Clara now f As 
sour as ever?”’ 

‘Oh, no! she is quite amiable since you 
went away; that is—I mean ’’—— 

“Oh, don’t apologize! I’m sure I don’t 
care if you don’t,”” gushed his amiable tor- 
mentor, sweetly. ‘‘ But sit down here, and 
tell me all about this last prank of Charlie’s. 
They all said that yeu were the only person 
who knew anything about it.” 

‘¢ Well,’ began Ralph, knocking over a 
convenient camp-stool, and very carefully 
picking it up again, so as to gain time, 
‘¢you see Charlie never did like Yale very 
well, and a—a 

‘* Charlie like Yale!’’ broke in the girl, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Why, what does she know 
about it, I’d like to know?” 

She ?”? queried Ralph, feeling that he 
was standing on pretty thin ice. 

‘*'Yes, she. Who on earth are you talk- 
ing about?” 

‘¢ Why, a—a—Charlie—that is—yes, to be 
sure, Charlie.” 

“¢ Well, if Charlotte could hear you talk, 
I think she would be more surprised than I 
am,” returned his companion, with a deci- 
sion born of conviction. 

Ralph was fairly squelched by this last 
shot, and looked wildly about him for some 
means of escape. It appeared in the shape 
of an elderly gentleman, who came hastily 
up, eyeing Ralph curiously as he approached, 
and taking the lady’s arm, inquired if she 
would not go to her stateroom. She smiled 
slightly, and turning abruptly on her heel, 
went quietly away, not deigning our hero a 
word or gesture of farewell. The latter 
stood rooted to the spot in utter bewilder- 
ment, half-doubting, indeed, the actual real- 
ity of the situation; but before he could 
collect his scattered wits once more, the 
gentleman returned alone, and seated him- 
self at his side. 

‘¢ My dear sir,” he began, ‘‘ this has been 


a most unfortunate occurrence, and one 
which I deeply regret. I need hardly tell 
you what you must already suspect, that the 
young lady whom I have just left is insane.” 

Ralph gave an involuntary start. “ In- 
sane!’’ he ejaculated. 

‘* Insane,’’ returned his companion, sadly, 
‘* My daughter is at times entirely rational, 
but at uncertain intervals this mysterious 
malady returns. As a last resort I am tak- 
ing her to the south of France, in hopes 
that the change of climate and surroundings 
may possibly effect a cure. Her maid is 
constantly with her, but in the excitement 
and confusion of the departure, they were 
separated, and I was unable to find her till 
now. I trust you will pardon me the pain- 
ful embarrassment which you have suffered, 
and implore you to remain silent on that 
which has passed. And now, Mr.”—— 

“Fielding,” replied Ralph, mechanically. 

‘* And now, Mr. Fielding,” resumed his 
companion, ‘“‘I will bid you good-evening, 
hoping to meet you more leisurely to- 
morrow, provided you are as good a sailor 
as I.” 

Ralph raised his hat, and then went slowly 
and thoughtfully to his stateroom, feeling 
the pressure of a great weight upon his 
heart. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE midday sun shone brightly on the 
morrow, throwing a dazzling sheen of 
silver upon the fretful blue waters; and the 
huge waves seemed to lift caressingly and 
bear along with them the throbbing vessel. 
All nature seemed supremely joyful on that 
day, and all things to accord in perfect har- 
mony. Old Father Neptune had donned 
his smoothest robe, and the passengers were 
out in force, some reclining in steamer- 
chairs, others pacing to and fro. That get- 
tleman of the white vest and frosty mus- 
tache, so said the gossips, was Lord Tracy 
Parmenter, returning from a_ successful 
campaign in New York society. This last 
fact was attested by the presence of his 
charming bride, who, 1t may be incidentally 
observed, looked exceedingly homesick and 
disconsolate. That one by his side, with 
the general air of destruction and prosperity, 
was no other than the Hon. William 
O’Toole, proprietor of the New York skat- 
ing-rink. These wonderful beings were 
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treated with respectful veneration by shoddy 
Americans, and with mild condescension by 
less susceptible Englishmen. 

Near by, surrounded by a group of her 
satellites, posed the pride and delight of 
New York, Miss Violet Willowblossom, the 
famous actress, on her way to fullfil an en- 
gagement in London. 

‘“¢ Ah there, Jim! ”’ quoth the fair Violet, 
with that bewitching abandon and playful- 
ness that had captured the hearts of so 
many stalwart New Yorkers. ‘‘ Come here, 
you lazy fellow, and help me up. No, not 
you, Hamlet.” The faithful Jim handed her 
gingerly down the saloon steps, and pres- 
ently the breezes wafted over the waters 
snatches of that beautiful song:— 


“« Tf you can’t get in by the golden gate, 
Climb over the garden wall.” 


As Ralph slowly paced the deck, he be- 
came acutely conscious of the presence of a 
pair of bright eyes not far away, and started 
slightly as he recognized Mr. St. Clair and 
his daughter sitting at a short distance from 
him. He turned quickly away, and taking 
refuge behind the wheel-house in the stern, 
leoked back with dreamy eyes upon the 
long, foaming wake of the vessel’s path. 
Since yesterday’s strange experience, the 
young girl’s image had haunted his thoughis 
continually, and refused to be banished 
from his mind. His heart was moved with 
a feeling of the deepest pity for the poor 
girl with whom he had so thoughtlessly con- 
versed, and he dreaded the possibility of 
another meeting. 

A voice at his elbow broke in upon his 
reverie; and he returned Mr. St. Clair’s 
hearty greeting with some constraint, which, 
however, was soon dispelled by the latter’s 
cordial manner. The two gentlemen, in the 
course of their conversation, found that 
many of their New York acquaintances 
were identical; and this fact, coupled with 
Ralph’s frank and engaging bearing, formed 
an easy passport to Mr. St. Clair’s heart. 
Both, by tacit consent, avoided the topic 
which was uppermost in the mind of each. 
On the following day, however, after a few 
moments of casual conversation, Mr. St. 
Clair, struck by the manifest sympathy in 
the young man’s face, broached the subject 
nearest his heart. 

“Mr. Fielding,” said he, ‘it may sur- 
prise you to know that to-day my daughter’s 
mind is perfectly balanced and clear, and is 
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likely to continue so for a time. Under the 
circumstances, trusting you as I do, I should 
be happy to have you meet her in her true 
character. She will not recegnize you, as 
she lives in two different worlds of theught 
and action.” 

Ralph silently acquiesced, and followed 
him to his daughter’s side. She received 
him with all the ease and grace of a well- 
bred lady, though not a shadow of recogni- 
tion shone from her clear brown eyes. 
Ralph took care that the conversation should 
be restricted to purely technical subjects, 
and, to his surprise, found the young girl 
well versed in music, art, and modern lan- 
guages. She spoke of the old masters with 
loving appreciation, and as she proceeded, 
Ralph, who was an ardent disciple of Rus- 
kin, felt his heart thrill with a sympathetic 
response. 

When, shortly after, she withdrew to her 
stateroom, it would have been difficult to 
analyze the conflicting emotions aroused in 
Ralph’s heart. Could it be that this grace- 
ful, intelligent girl, combining in her nature 
so much of tact and loveliness, must be 
overshadowed all her days by this terrible 
malady? Why should se dire a destiny pick 
out se tender a victim ? 

On the morrow, when Miss St. Clair had 
settled herself comfortably in her sea-chair 
for the day, Ralph hastened to resume an 
acquaintance which was at once tragic and 
hopeless. With unremitting attention he 
sought to anticipate her every wish, and the 
friendship between them was daily cemented 
and strengthened. The strange affair was 
assuming a new and unexpected aspect, and 
already he felt himself strangely drawn 
towards her, though inwardly conscious that 
the end must soon come. Those were days 
that he will never forget. The wind blew 
gently from the west, the vessel swept 
smoothly on her way, and the father’s 
anxious face began to take on a look of hope. 

And now the voyage was drawing to an 
end. Two days more, said the captain, and 
the passengers, tired of their cramped quar- 
ters, might stretch their limbs on the ver- 
dure-clad shores of Ireland. On the morn- 
ing of the eighth day, as Ralph made his 
way to his seat in the dining-saloon, he 
looked, as usual, for the familiar form of 
Mr. St. Clair, and started with a dread pre- 
sentiment of evil as he perceived his seat 
unoccupied. Hastily gulping down a cup of 
strong coffee, he rose to depart, but was 
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arrested by a voice at his side. One look at 


the father’s haggard face, and Ralph knew 
the dreaded change had come. Neither 
spoke, and Ralph could only wring the out- 
stretched hand of his friend in silent but 
heartfelt sympathy. 
The day, hitherto delightful, seemed in- 
tolerably long, and he trod the deck for 
hours, until his feet fairly ached. Slowly 
night came on. The wind was rising, and 
moaning dismally through the rigging; the 
white caps on the waves looked angry, and 
nature herself seemed to Ralph full of dark 
forebodings. He threw himself upon his 
berth, vainly seeking oblivion in slumber; 
but toward morning, filled with a vague 
uneasiness, he rose, and hurried up on deck. 
The wind had increased, and was blowing 
violently, while the ship ploughed gallantly 
through the black waters, righting herself 
occasionally, as the wind lessened for a 
moment. Ralph cautiously made his way to 
his favorite place in the stern, and gave 
himself over to the mystic influence of the 


night. The creamy, curling waves seemed 
to beckon him downward to their soft 
embrace, and almost involuntarily he leaned 
far out over the railing. ¢ 

But hark! what was that? Surely, he 
had heard a faint cry borne on the wings of 
the wind; and almost before the thought 
had shaped itself in his mind, a dark object, 
distinctly outlined in the clear moonlight, 
swept rapidly past him, and was lost in the 
gloom. Once again a loud cry rang out 
above the angry roar of the wind and the 
tumult of the waves, and then—all was still. 


Two days later the London papers con- 
tained the following dispatch :— 


‘* QUEENSTOWN, Monday. 

‘‘The steamer Servia arrived here this 
morning, and having landed all mails and 
some passengers, proceeded to Liverpool 
immediately. The Servia reports the loss of 
one passenger, a lady, who is thought to 
have thrown herself overboard while suffer- 
ing from temporary insanity.” 


A PAIR OF IMPOSTORS. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


“‘ TT can’t be done! ”’ said I, in a very deci- 
ded tone. 

“Tt must be done!” said Nell, just as 
firmly. 

“ But,” I urged, ‘ it’s an impossibility, 
and you can’t expect to effect impossible 
things.”’ 

‘¢ You'll see that I shall do this, neverthe- 
less,”’ replied Nellie, with the look which al- 
ways came into her eyes whenever she had 
fully decided upon a line of conduct more 
than usually difficult. 

Please enlighten I requested, lying 
back on the sofa, and looking at Nell 
through half-closed eyes. Theday was fear- 
fully hot, and I was too languid for argu- 
ment, and as Nell always managed in the 
end to convince me that her way was the 
only right way, it mattered very little 
whether I gave in at the start, or after a 
prolonged encounter of words. 

‘“‘ You see,” explained she, drawing up a 
chair and sitting before me, with a face of 
the gravest consideration, ‘it’s a settled 
thing that we can’t stay here through this 
intolerable hot weather. You’ve not been 


fit for anything the past week. Oh, you 


needn’t deny it! I’ve watched you;” with 
a wise little nod, as I made a gesture of dis- 
sent. ‘* And I’m fairly tired out—scarcely 
sufficient energy remaining to do my back 
hair; and as for crimps”—Nell heaved a sigh 
and pointed despairingly to the soft, fluffy 
mass, depending over her eyebrows. 

** So, as I said before, it’s settled that we 
go somewhere, and now, the only question 
is, where shall it be? ” 

“Oh!” said I, “is that all? I confess I 
had thought there was another small question 
with respect to funds; but since that seems 
to have retired completely eut of sight, why, 
I vote for the Yosemite without further 
loss of time.”’ 

Nell didn’t heed me, but seating herself 
at our little table she began to make rapid 
calculations upon a piece of paper. Nell is 
good at figures. She is bookkeeper at Seal 
and Newton’s, the largest book and station- 
ary store in Gotham. My own head is 4 
very poor one for figures, so I depend upon 
Nellie for whatever arithmetical calculations 
I may now and then have. 
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‘‘ Now, Lou,” said she, “ please pay atten- 
tion. Here I have it all in black and white. 
The figures speak for themselves. If we 
can get board at some farmhouse up the 
river, at amy reasonable rate—say fifteen 
dollars a week for the pair of us’’?—— 

‘Oh, but we can’t,”’ I hastened to say. 

‘We can do what others have done, I 
suppose,”’ said Nell, sternly. ‘* Mary Marcy 
was telling me to-day of a place where she and 
her sister boarded last summer for that. 
Now we’ve a hundred dollars between us, 
and I’m inclined to believe we shall spend 
our vacation just as happily upon the sum as 
though it were five times as large.’’ 

I sighed and shook my head; but the re- 
sult was Nell set to work packing, while I 
admired the energy with which she directed 
all her movements. Itisn’t half so fatiguing 
to witness the packing of a trunk as it is to 
do the work yourself! I used to pack, that 
is to say, I pitched the “things”? in and 
turned the key, devoutly hoping the confu- 
sion within would arrange itself into some 
kind of order before the journey came to an 
end. That was before Nellie and I united 
our fortunes. Now she turned up her nose 
at the mere mention of such a thing, and, as 
in the present case, I confine my duties to 
the simple act of looking on. 

‘“*T declare,” said I to Nell, as we stepped 
on board of the many steamers which, about 
these days, were employed in bearing dis- 
gusted Gothamities away into the mysterious 
regions of which Diedrich Knickerbocker so 
learnedly discourses, ‘‘I feel as if we were 
setting out in search of adventure. I think 
I can sympathize with Don Quixote, or any 
other of those old worthies, who went about 
seeking their fortunes in all sorts of marvel- 
ous and unheard-of ways.”’ 

‘Who knows,” replied Nellie, with a 
laugh, and mysterious look as she arranged a 
couple of seats on the shady side of the boat, 
“who knows what good fortune may be 
awaiting us at the end of this journey? I 
know that dear Charles Lamb—bdless him! 
how I’d like to have known that man!—says, 
‘It is best not to think too much of pleasant 
possibles, in order that we may not be out of 
hamor with present insipids’ ; but for my 
part, I think it is much nicer to be always 
looking out for something pleasant to take 
place. Are you entirely comfortable there ? ” 

Comfortable! I should think so! The 
first cool breeze I had felt fanning my 
cheek, The boat was gliding swiftly 
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through the water which sparkled and leaped 
with many a pleasant gurgle and dash, as 
our beat cleft its way through the clear sur- 
face. A confused murmur of voices fell on 
our ear. 

“Nell,” said I, “‘ this adventure begins 
splendidly, like a veritable fairy tale, in fact. 
How it will end remains to be seen.” 

‘* Never mind,’ replied she, “* let us en- 
joy the opening chapter, any way. I havea 
presentiment that the finale will not disgrace 
the commencement.”’ 

The scenery grew more beautiful as we 
advanced and left the city behind us. The 
lovely villas dotting the banks, grew mere 
numerous and elegant; green fields and cool 
woodland shadows ran down to the precipi- 
tous shores. Here and there we made a stop 
at the wharf of some pretty little suburban 
city, or village, and then away again north- 
ward. By and by the mountains frowned 
upon us and lifted their verdure-crowned 
summits high aloft, while their shadows fell 
at our very feet. A constant succession of 
the most charming views, any one of which 
if transferred to canvas would make the 
fortune ef a painter, brought us at length to 
a quiet nook among the hills where, without 
any warning, the boat drew up beside a 
grass-covered dock which looked as if very 
little business was ever transacted there, 
and began to unload a pile of boxes and bar- 
rels. It looked so very Rip Van Winkleish 
that we fell in love with the place instantly. 

“Dear I sighed, “‘couldn’t we 
just step on shore for a moment? I am 
sure I should sleep better to-night if I could 
but touch the soil of this dreamy place.” 

So we wandered down to the lower deck, 


‘and as everybody seemed busy and the boat 


showed no inclination to glide away, having 
to all appearance caught the dreamy influ- 
ence which hung about the little hamlet, we 
stepped across to the shore with the inten- 
tion of returning immediately. 

But no sooner had our feet touched the 
ground than a man in the most gorgeous of 
liveries advanced, hat in hand, and with the 
politest of bows, and a flourish that would 
have done honor to Mr. Turveydrop in his 
palmiest days, signified his readiness to con- 
duct us to the carriage, which he assured us 
was waiting our pleasure. 

‘*Madam expects you,” continued he, 
with the blandest of smiles and another 
salaam. ‘If mademoiselle will but have 
the goodness to hand me the checks, the 
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trunks shall be discovered and all will be 
right.” 

I think I was so far lost in wonder as to 
have completely parted company with my 
presence of mind. Nell, who never was 
surprised at anything, declared afterward, 
that I would have made a splendid statue of 
Amazement. 

‘* My gracious!’’ said she, “‘ who would 
have thought of finding such a lovely car- 
riage awaiting us? Isn’t it Cinderella’s 
coach, do you think, Lou? and will it turn 
into a great yellow pumpkin, by and by? 
And those bays! Did our fairy god-mother 
create them with one touch of her wand?” 

‘“*Nell,’”’ cried 1, recovering breath anda 
slight gleam of common sense, as the car- 
riage bowled up the lovely road which 
wound away toward the green uplands; 
‘“‘we’re in for it now, you may depend. 
This is no end of a scrape, and how we are 
to extricate ourselves is mere than I can 
tell. How de we know where this man is 
taking us?” 

Nonsense! Don’t worry! Of course 
there’s a mistake somewhere, but it isn’t 
our business to correct it. We were plainly 


told that this lovely satin-lined Clarence 


had been sent to meet us, and it would have 
been outraging all the proprieties had we 
refused the offered civility. We shall find 
out where we are going soon enough; mean- 
while let us enjoy the delusion that we are 
really expected at one of these elegant 
villas, and that our kind hostess, that is to 
be, has sent her carriage for us.”’ 

The spirited horses pranced and tossed 
their manes, the glittering equipage swept 
on, and Nell and I rode in state through the 
charming country roads. It was near the 
close of day. On the left arose a range of 
mountains, blue and misty in the far dis- 
tance; on the right the river gleamed here 
and there through the trees. 

On through the dewy stillness we rode, 
nor paused until a huge iron gate barred 
our further progress. As if by magic the 
gate opened and we rolled through, and 
found ourselves upon a broad graveled road 
running between rows of grand eld trees, 
evidently the approach to country-seat. 

‘* Now,” said Nell, “‘I feel as if the de- 
nouement were approaching. Leave all to 
me, and whatever you do don’t make a 
scene.” 

The carriage drew up in frent of a stately 
mansion. 


The gorgeous coachman threw open the 
door, we were helped out, and mounting a 
flight of marble steps, were met at the door 
by a smiling maid in a smart white cap, and 
such a coquettish little apron as none but a 
French maid can wear. 

‘¢ Would the young demoiselles follow her 
to their rooms? Everything was prepared 
and the trunks should follow.” 

Mechanically we walked on after eur brisk 
conductress. Instead of getting eut of our 
scrape we were getting more and more 
involved. 

The apartment in which we were con- 
ducted was handsemely furnished. Refu- 
sing all offers of help from the maid, Nell 
turned the key after her and stood confrent- 
ing me. 

“Nell,” I groaned, ‘‘how is this to 
end?” 

‘‘Goodness knows,’ replied the daring 
girl; ‘‘ but being in for it now, I’m bound to 
see it through. Let’s make ourselves pre- 
sentable, for who knows but madam herself 
—whoever she may be—may take a fancy to 
look in upon us before long?” And she 
proceeded to make her toilet. I followed 
suit, but with avery grave face, and a sad 
foreboding at my heart. Hardly had we 
finished dressing when there came a knock 
at the door. 

‘¢ Now for it!’”? whispered Nell. ‘“‘ Keep 
up your courage, Lou, and let’s get out of 
it with flying colors, if such a thing be 
possible.” 

It proved to be madam’s housekeeper, 
who came to inform us that madam herself 
was seriously indisposed—a sudden seizure 
of some kind—so she would be forced to 
forego the pleasure of seeing us that night, 
but as dinner was waiting, would we have 
the goodness io follow her to the grand 
salon and partake of the meal ? 

We were hungry—that we understood— 
so we stole a glance at each other, took 
courage, and—accepted the invitation. 

*¢ They couldn’t treat us better if we were 
royal princesses,’’ whispered Nellie. 

The salon was ablaze with light, the table 
glittered with silver and cut glass; there 
were flowers in abundance, and everything 
gave evidence of great wealth and excellent 
taste. Servants stationed themselves be- 
hind our chairs, ready to obey the slightest 
word. That madam had a very superior 
cook we soon discovered; the dishes were 
splendidly served. 
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Well,” said Nell, ‘‘ madam sets a good 
table; I'll say that for her, anyway. We 
dined sumptuously.”’ 

I was examining the fastening of our door. 

‘Yes, lock it,’? ordered Nell. ’Tisn’t 
likely we shall be disturbed again to-night.” 

I was certain I shouldn’t sleep a wink; 
nevertheless, I did fall so sound asleep that 
Nellie had hard work to awaken me the 
next morning. 

“Oh!” said I, rousing up finally; ‘then 
it isn’t all a dream!” 

‘Well, I should hope not!” cried the 
dumbless girl. ‘* Lou, I’ve been looking out 
of the windows, and it’s a grand old place. 
I hepe madam will be pleased to continue 
her patronage, for I’ve taken a great fancy 
to her house and grounds.”’ 

There were sounds of life through the 
house, and Nell unclosed the door to look 
out up and down the hall. A moment 
afterward I heard her exclaim, ““O Mr. 
Lester!’? and then skip away down the 
long hall. 

In afew moments she came back laugh- 
ing. 

Lou,” she cried, “‘ I can read you the 
riddle now. We are a couple of impostors, 
and have been sailing under false colors ever 
since we stepped off the boat last night.” 
Then, seeing my puzzled look, she ex- 
plained :— 

“Tt is very simple, my dear. Madam 
was expecting a couple of neices. They did 
not come and we did, and have uncon- 
sciously appropriated the reception intended 
forthem. Mr. Lester—Sue Lester’s brother, 
you know—happens to be madam’s lawyer, 
and has promised to explain to the dear 
creature that we were tricked into this 
scrape, and he is certain she will see the 
joke and forgive us.” 


When summoned to madam’s presence 
we felt like a pair of naughty schoolgirls 
going te be reprimanded; but madam was 
gracious, and laughed at our escapade. She 
was a vivacious little French woman of an 
uncertain age, and made so many gestures 
while talking we half felt as if we were wit- 
nessing a pantomime. We liked her im- 
mensely. 

‘So my coachman ran off with you! Oh, - 
the bad Jacques! But see; here I havea 
telegram, and my nieces are coming this 
morning. Ninaand Annette Delevan 

‘Nina and Annette!” cried Nell. ‘ Ah, 
madam! I know them. They are at Mrs. 
Morelle’s, just across the way from mily own 
place of business.” 

Ah!” said madam, delighted with the 
information; ‘‘ then thou knowest two good 
girls. They have high spirits, which will 
not allow them to remain idle and accept of 
a home with’ me, which I should be glad to 
give them.” 

In fine, she would not allow us to depart, 
but settled it that we were to remain and 
greet her young relatives. And this time 
there was no mistake; the carriage con- 
tained the right occupants. 

I knew the girls slightly, but the mirth 
which was excited when our presence was 
explained made us all acquainted. Madam, 
who seemed to enjoy the joke hugely, now 
urged us to remain with them. Nina and 
Annette added their importunities, and we 
found it impossible to get away. 

“Well,” said Nell, ‘‘ we are in luck, and 
I don’t see why we should quarrel with 
destiny. Let’s take the good things as they 
come.’’ And we enjoyed every day of our 
vacation, and came away with sincere 
regret, and a genuine feeling of love and 
admiration for our kind hostess. 


A REVERIE. 


BY ¥F. EK. PENN. 


LONE in the quiet  gloaming, 


My work for the day all done, 
I watch the lights of the heaven 
Take their places one by one. 


So silent and calm the ev q 
So hushed the noise of the day, 
As if the very twilight 
Were whispering ‘‘ Let us pray.” 
hy up from yonder glen 
I fancy the voice an 
Sweetly responding ‘‘Amen.” 


The far-off cry of the night bird, 
The plaint of the meadow stream, 

Meet sounds of the solemn hymnal 
That closes the day’s last beam. 


The scent of the clover and elder 
And sweeter smell of the hay, 
As balm to my tired spirit, 
This breath of the dying day. 
All, all in unison blending, 
Like songs of the angels blest, 
They soothe my world-weary 
And hush all my cares to rest. 
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AMOS CHAPLINE’S RUSE. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


OSE who have ever visited the city of 

Wheeling, the capital of the State of 
West Virginia, have not failed to be im- 
pressed with the romantic beauty of the 
surrounding scenery, a romance fully in 
keeping with the wild and adventurous 
character of its history. It is hard to real- 
ize that this fine city has grown up in the 
last half century, and that fifty years ago 
the place contained scarcely half a dozen 
log cabins; and that where now stands the 
handsome depot of the great railroad which 
connects the Ohie River with the Chesa- 
peake Bay, then stood the rough fort which 
alone saved the settlers from the rifle or 
knife of the savage. The position of Fert 
Henry was very strong, as it was located at 
the intersection of Wheeling Creek with 
the Ohio River, and completely commanded 
every approach to it. This fort was one of 
the few frontier posts which never fell into 
the hands of the savages, and, as it was the 
object of their particular hatred from this 
fact, it was called upon to withstand many 
attacks. Especially is the siege which was 
conducted by the notorious renegade, Simon 
Girty, famous in the annals of border war- 
fare 


Among the settlers who first built their 
cabins at Wheeling was a young man named 
Amos Chapline. He came from the eastern 
part of the Union, no one knew exactly 
what part, and declared that he meant to 
stay in the new settlement as long as he 
could keep his scalp on his head. He had 
left a sweetheart behind him in the East, he 
said, and as soon as he could succeed in 
securing a home of his own he was going 
back after her. His free and easy manner 
and his generosity made him many friends, 
and it was not long before he was one of the 
most popular men in the whole settlement. 
Whenever a scouting party was sent out, 
Amos Chapline was sure to be one of the 
number, and by the time he had been a year 
in the West he had won the reputation of 
being one of the most accomplished and 
cautious woodsmen on the Ohio. He seemed 
to catch Indian manners and habits by intui- 
tion, and to the surprise of all his friends, 
could speak the dialects of the various 
tribes of the Upper Ohio with the fluency 


ofared man. The result was that at the 
expiration of his second year in the West, 
Mr. Chapline was given a post in the garri- 
son of Fort Henry next in rank to the com- 
mander of the post. 

About this time the Indians became 
unusually troublesome, and it was deter- 
mined to send an expedition against them. 
The command of the party, some forty in 
number, was given to Amos Chapline, and 
the men were provided with everything 
necessary toa thirty days’ campaign. They 
left the fort in high spirits, and crossing the 
creek moved down the river towards Grave 
Creek, intending, if necessary, to move 
down as low as the Ranawha, where the 
Shawnees had some important towns. Chap- 
line was a very cautious leader, and he kept 
his men well in hand, never relaxing the 
rigid discipline so necessary to the success of 
such an expedition. Some of the men were 
disposed at first to murmur at what they 
regarded as unnecessary strictness, but 
Amos was firm, and as he was always will- 
ing to perform what he required of his men, 
he soon induced them to yield a cheerful 
and ready submission to his will. 

The party passed Grave Creek without 
meeting with anything of an adventurous 
nature, but the next day one of the men 
shot an Indian whom he had caught lurking 
in the woods, as if watching them. The 
savage was at once recognized as a Shaw- 
nee, and from the fantastic manner in which 
he was painted it was evident that he was 
but the forerunner or scout of a large war 
party which could not be very far distant. 
Amos now determined to advance slowly 
and with the utmost caution. 

That night his fears were realized, and he 
found himself immediately in front of 
large number of Indians. They had built 
fires and had gone into camp for the night, 
and thus far had not the remetest idea of 
the presence of the whites. Still it was 
necessary to act with caution, for the smap- 
ping of a twig, or the rustle of a branch 
might give warning to the red men of the 
proximity of their foes. Amos at first 
determined to attack the savages, but a 
closer examination showed him that they 
were too numerous for such a venture to be 
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successful. The best thing he could do 
would be to withdraw at once and try to 
reach Fort Henry as soon as possible, and 
give the alarm, for he had no doubt that the 
fort was the destination of the dusky army. 
But when he came to attempt it, he found 
withdrawing a much more difficult task than 
he had supposed; and finally, in order to 
make sure of a safe retreat, he divided his 
men into synods of five, with orders to make 
their way back to the settlement by different 
routes and with all speed. As for himself, 
he determined to gain more accurate infor- 
mation of the numbers and plans of the 
savages before he set out on his return. 

He watched his men until the last of them 
had moved off with noiseless steps into the 
darkness, and then carefully examining his 
rifle to make sure that it was in readiness 
for instant use, and loosening his hunting- 
knife, he set out with his face towards the 
camp of the savages. Long experience, 
added to an unusual keenness of vision, had 
given him the power of discerning objects 
by night as plainly as by day, and he moved 
along now, rapidly but silently, scanning the 
dim woods with strained eyes. Every mo- 
ment brought him nearer to the Indian 
camp, and increased his danger of stumbling 
across some of their scouts or sentinels. 
Fortune favored him, however, and he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the very verge of the 
camp without being discovered. 

Four large fires had been built, and around 
these were collected a number of redskins, 
amounting, as near as he could estimate 
them, to about three hundred. They were 
hideously decked out with war-paint and 
feathers, and were evidently prepared for a 
grand campaign. They were talking merrily 
over some subject, and frequently would 
burst into shouts of exultant laughter. In 
order to overhear their talk, the young man 
resolved to get up closer to them, and after 
considerable exertion he managed to pass 
into the camp unobserved, and to climb into 
a large tree, the branches of which were not 
more than fifty feet from one of the fires. _ 

As he settled himself noiselessly among 
the boughs, he thought for the first time of 
his foolishness in venturing so completely 
into the midst of the Indians, and as he 
looked down he could not help asking him- 
self how he should get away. The least 
sound might betray him now, and he knew 
that if he once fell into the hands of those 
below him he could expect no mercy. He 
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. Amos lay very still in the tree. 
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had been too dangerous to them to hope 
they would spare him. He listened to the 
talk of the savages, and then decided upon 
his plan of action, which was as singular as 
it was successful. 

Carefully surveying the scene below he 
crawled noiselessly out among the thick 
branches of a part of the tree which extended 
near to one of the fires. Among his accom- 
plishments was the gift of ventriloquism, 
and this he now determined to use. Throw- 
ing his voice down among the blazing 
fagots, he startled the Indians by asking, in 
aloud tone, why they dared to venture out 
upon such an expedition. The warriors 
started to their feet in astonishment, and 
Then began 
a confused jabber of tongues, and the dusky 
group gathered around the fire, pointing to 
it and gesticulating energetically. At last a 
circle was formed, and the chief stepped 
out alone, preparatory to addressing them. 
As he opened his lips Amos threw his voice 
into the chieftain’s mouth and uttered a pro- 
longed howl. The savage sprang back in 
dismay, and then the young man, with a 
remarkable facility, changed the voice from 
one painted brave to another, causing them 
to utter noises like cais and dogs, and all 
manner of insulting speeches. The medi- 
cine man was called by the affrighted 
heathen, but before he-could speak Amos 
shouted out, in good Shawnee, to return 
home at once; that the curse of the Great 
Spirit was upon the expedition. Then he 
made such a buzzing noise about the ears of 
the conjurer that the man gave a yell of fear, 
and starting off at full speed, plunged into 
the depths of the forest. The remainder of 
the band hesitated, but a fresh imprecation 
from the ventriloquist decided them, and 
they fled in dismay. 

As soon as they were gone Amos Chap- 
line descended from the tree, and after 
watching about until daylight to satisfy him- 
self that the Indians had really given up 
their undertaking, started back for Wheel- 
ing. He reached the settlement in due 
time, and found the place in readiness for 
an attack from the Indians, his men having 
returned a few hours before him. The sav- 
ages, however, did not make their appear- 
ance, and there was every reason to believe 
that the fright Amos had given them had so 
worked upon their superstitious natures as 
to cause them to abandon the attempt upon 
which they had started. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
TRUE STORY OF LITTLE BO-PEEP. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


AM the bright eyes that read this story 
will have read, before, the charming 
stories of that most excellent old lady, 
Mother Goose, and very few, if any, there 
will be, that have not read the verses that 
recount the straying away of little Bo-peep’s 
sheep, the anxiety she suffered on their ac- 
count, especially in regard to their tails, her 
remarkable dreams, and the subsequent safe 
return of the wanderers. This is all of little 
Bo-peep’s history that is recorded in the 
verses, and that is all that is generally 
known of her. But I know more; I can tell 
her whole history if I choose; and I do 
choose, because I don’t think it right that 
any part of the history ef so famous a person 
should be lost to the world. 

How I came to know it doesn’t matter. 
Perhaps a bird, whose great-great-grand- 
mother lived in Bo-peep’s day and had 
handed the story down to her descendants, 
whispered it in my ear; or perhaps one of 
the fairies, the good, little folk who never 
grow old and die, you know, but live serene 
and happy always in their shady bowers, 
gathering together all the pretty stories and 
songs that are afloat in the world, told it to 
me; or perhaps my own great-great-grand- 
mother may have been a maid of honor at 
the very court where little Bo-peep after- 
wards—but, dear me! if I go on this way I 
shall have told the whole story before I 
think of it. So Ill begin at the beginning, 
in the proper way. 

Once upou a time, when the world wasn’t 
old and gray as it is now, but everything un- 
der the sun was new and bright, there lived, 
away off on the other side of the ocean, a 
little girl named Be-peep. She. lived in a 
little black cottage in a lonely, out-of-the- 
way place, but no one thought of being lone- 
ly there, for the cottage fairly swarmed with 
boys and girls. 

They were not Bo-peep’s own brothers 
and sisters; her mother had died when she 
was a baby, and her father had married 
again, and all these children who filled the 
cottage to overflowing were half-brothers 
and sisters. They were rude and selfish 


children, and her stepmother was harsh and 
unkind, so that between them both, little 
Bo-peep led a sorry life. All the drudgery 
of the house was put upon her to do, and 
she had only one old, gray, homespun frock, 
for week day and Sundays alike, while her 
sisters had always two or three smart frocks, 
and yards and yards of gay ribbon to deck 
their hair. 

As I said before all the drudgery was 
given Bo-peep to do, but now and then, in 
the autumn, when her brothers were at work 
in the forest, and it was too cool and windy 
for her sisters to go up on the hills, she was 
sent to keep the sheep. And those were 
happy days for Bo-peep. She wrapped her- 
self in her plaid, and never minded the cold 
and the wind, she was so happy to be away 
from her noisy, quarrelsome brothers and 
sisters. 

One cold, dreary day when the trees were 
all bare, and the brown leaves dancing horn- 
pipes with the wind over the highway and 
the fields, and the grass was getting so dry 
that the sheep could find only now and then 
a little patch of green to eat, Bo-peep sat on 
the bleak hillside, wrapped in her plaid and 
with her crook on the ground by her side, 
watching her sheep, and, at the same time, 
trying to knit though her fingers were numb 
with cold. All at once the clang of a horn 
sounded through the valley. Bo-peep rose 
to her feet, and shading her eyes with her 
hand she looked off in the distance and saw 
a band of horsemen, all in green hunting 
suits, with waving plumes in their hats, 
riding along the highway. It was the king 
and his courtiers, Bo-peep knew at once. 
Nobody else rode tothe chase in such state, 
and she ran down to the foot of the hill and 
hid behind alow evergreen tree and waited 
for them to pass, for she wanted to see the 
king—the young king who had just suc- 
ceeded to the throne, and who was se be- 
loved by all the people. And he was well 
worth looking at; a comelier young king the 
sun never shone upon. At least that was 
what little Bo-peep thought as she peeped 
through the thick foliage of evergreen trees. 
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He was so tall and straight, and his cheeks 
were as red as apples, and his hair was so 
black and curling, and his forehead so white, 
and he looked so good and amiable, yet so 
brave, withal. 

And he on his part was thinking, ‘‘ Surely, 
a comelier little maiden the sun never shone 
upon!’ For, while little Bo-peep in her 
eagerness to see forgot that she might be 
seen, the evergreen tree, which was much 
too good-natured and unselfish to wish to 
hide so much beauty, let its branches blow 
softly aside and disclose little Bo-peep’s face, 
flushed rose-red with the cold and with 
eagerness, her brown eyes shining like 
stars, and her tangled brown curls blowing 
about in the wind. And when she saw the 
king’s eyes upon her, and would have run 
away, what did the evergreen tree de but 
catch her plaid so fast in one of its branches 
that she could not stir. And while she stood 
there, blushing scarlet, and almost wishing 
the earth would open and swallow her up, 
she felt so ashamed to have the king and his 
courtiers see her in her ragged homespun 
frock and her faded plaid, the king took off 
his plumed hunting-cap and bowed as low in 
his saddle as if she had been a duchess, and 
when they saw the king all the courtiers sa- 
luted her in the same way, though they all 
looked very much astonished, and some of 
them turned up their noses at the idea of 
bestowing so much attention upon a little 
ragged shepherdess, caught in a tree by the 
roadside. 

Some of them even went so far as to sneer 
and make jesting remarks aloud, but the 
king checked them with a haughty frown. 

He was very silent and thoughtful, as he 
rode on, and every now and then he cast a 
backward glance towards the evergreen tree. 
And all the courtiers noticed that the merry 
mood he had been in before they saw little 
Bo-peep had entirely vanished. 

In the meantime little Bo-peep had tern 
herself away from the evergreen tree and 
run up the hill as fast as she could. But 
alas! when she reached the top, little Bo- 
peep found she had lost her sheep. No 
trace of them was to be seen, far or near. 
She strained her eyes till they ached looking 
off in the distance, and she strained her ears 
to catch the tinkle of the sheep bells; but in 
vain. Then she run all over the hill and 
around in every direction, with her heart 
growing heavier every moment. 

How could she go home and tell her step- 
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mother that the sheep were lost? She 
would beat her, and when they had other 
sheep she would never be allowed to come 
on the hill with them. If the sheep had 
only wandered off, frightened by the clang- 
ing of the horn, who knew what might have 
befallen them before now? 

Away down in the valley there lived an 
eld hermit of wicked and malicious disposi- 
tion, who amused himself by cutting off the 
tails of all the sheep who ventured near his 
dwelling, and hanging them up on trees. 

What if her sheep should come wandering 
home and leave their tails behind them? 
Little Bo-peep sat down on a stone and wept 
as if her heart would break. Oh, if she had 
only stayed and watched he: sheep, and not 
gone down to the roadside to see the hand- 
some young king! 

But the thought of the kindly manner in 
which he had smiled on her, and his gracious 
bow, comforted her a little, and her tears 
ceased to flow, and by and by she fell asleep 
there on the bleak hillside, with her head 
resting on the ground, and her crook tightly 
clasped in her hand. But the slumber 
wasn’t refreshing, for she dreamed about 
her sheep, that the wicked old hermit was 
cutting their tails off, and they were bleating 
furiously. Then she awoke, crying, only to 
fall asleep again and dream that she saw 
their tails all hung on a tree in a row! 

When she awoke again she didn’t know 
what todo. She did not dare to go home, 
but night was fast coming on, and it was 
bleak and cold on the hillside. Bo-peep 
picked up her crook and went down into the 
highway and wandered along, not knowing 
where she was going, ner where she should 
find shelter for the night. 

All at once, just at the moment when her 
strength seemed about to fail, and she was 
ready to despair, that clanging horn sounded 
through the valley again, and this time there 
was a faint, tinkling sound mingled with it, 
that sounded like her own sheep bells. 

Very soon the gay party of huntsmen ap- 
peared in sight, and before them came a 
flock of sheep, driven by the king himself— 
Bo-peep’s own sheep! And there were their 
tails, all safe and sound, in their proper 
places. Bo-peep forgot, in her joy, to be 
shy or afraid. She looked neither at the 
king nor at the courtiers. She hugged and 
kissed her silly old sheep, whocame flocking 
about her and answered her cry of joy with 
loud baas. And when at last she did look 
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up, she saw that the king had dismounted 
from his horse, and was standing with his 
cap in his hand, bowing low before her. 

He told her how they had met her sheep 
a long distance away, wandering along the 
highway, and how he had known them te be 
hers at once because he had seen them on 
the hillside when he passed that morning, 
and how in spite of the ridicule of the court- 
iers and their displeasure at losing the hunt, 
he had insisted upon driving them back, be- 
cause they were hers. And while Bo-peep, 
whose shyness had all come back again, was 
courtesying and murmuring her thanks, 
with rosy cheeks and downcast eyes, he took 
her little brown hand in his own white, 
royal hand and asked her to be his queen. 

And little Bo-peep, after giving one shy 
glance inte his face to see that he was not 
laughing at her, dropped another little court- 
esy, and said yes. 

Then the king set her on his own horse 
and walked himself by her side, and the 
sheep going on before, and in that way they 
rode up to the door of the little black cot- 
tage. 
And out came her father and mother, and 
all her brother and sisters, to see the won- 
derful sight—Be-peep sitting on the king’s 
horse, while the king himself walked by her 


side! When the king told them that she 
was going to the palace to be his queen they 
were all struck dumb with amazement, and 
did not scorn and laugh at her as little Bo- 
peep expected, and before they had recoy- 
ered the use of their tongues Bo-peep was 
on her way to the palace, still in her tattered 
homespun gown and her faded plaid. And 
when they were exchanged for velvet and 
ermine the king said she looked no sweeter 
than when she had kept sheep on the hill- 
side and peeped through the evergreen tree 
to see him ride by. 

But the courtiers thought differently. 
They, who had sneered at the little shep- 
herdess, were ready enough to do homage to 
the dainty little queen who ruled them all 
80 royally. 

And the king never regretted the day 
when he drove little Bo-peep’s sheep home 
to her, for she was a loving and loyal little 
spouse, and the noblest and wisest queen 
that the kingdom had had for many a year; 
and the fame of her beauty and goodness 
was spread far and near. 

And this is the true story of 


‘* Little Bo-peep who lost her sheep 
And couldn’t tell where to find them; 
But left them alone and they came home 
And brought their tails behind them.” 


* NCE upon a time,” said Aunt Peggy, 

and immediately all the children 
pricked up their ears; for when Aunt Peggy 
began in these words, something was sure 
to follow. She wasn’t an old maiden aunt 
for nothing, and she knew stories enough to 
last every night for years and years. So, as 
I said, when she began in this manner, the 
children pricked up their ears and looked at 
her. 

There were Robert and Fanny Styles, 
thirteen years old—twins, of course—and 
there was Bessie Styles, three years younger, 
and Dick Styles, who was only six years old, 
but was a person of great consequence, 
especially when he got on thick shoes, and 
trained about the house beating a toy-drum. 


DIGGING FOR GOLD. 
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When Dick got that drum out, his Aunt 
Peggy would put her hands over her ears 
and run up-stairs and lock herself into an 
attic chamber; and the next-door neighbor 
would say, ‘‘ What a nuisance that boy is!” 
So you see Dick made quite a stir in the 
world. 

Besides these youngsters there were Mr. 
Styles and Mrs. Styles, two nice persons 
who didn’t object to their children having 
a good time, and there was Aunt Peggy her- 
self, and there was Rollo the cat. Perhaps 
you think I needn’t mention the cat; but if 
you were to spend one day at the Styleses 
you would learn better than that. Rollo 
Styles was a great purple-gray maltese cat, 
with splendid yellow eyes. He was lazy, 
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and as proud as Lucifer, and there was 
nothing in the house too good for him. In- 
deed, he acted sometimes as if there were 
nothing in the house good enough for him. 
He had a cushion in the corner of the 
hearth, and any one of the family would as 
soon think of taking Mr. Styles’s own arm- 
chair, as of pushing Rollo out of his corner. 

But there, we musin’t stop longer over 
the cat, but give a look at Aunt Peggy. I 
don’t know how old she was, but I know 
that she used to take off her hair and take 
out her teeth at night, and people must be 
considerably old when they get coming to 
pieces that way. But she had a fair, white 
complexion yet, and when she was dressed 
up for company she had beautiful red 
cheeks. I don’t know what in the world 
made her cheeks look so pink then, any 
more than they did just after she had 
washed her face, but I guess it was because 
she was pleased to be dressed up. Aunt 
Peggy was rather short and rather plump, 
and when she didn’t laugh she had pleasant 
blue eyes; but when she did laugh they 
were all squinted up out of sight. She 
laughed now, when she saw all the children 
and the old folks and the cat looking at her, 
and her eyes disappeared entirely. 

now, Aunt Peggy! ”’ said Rob, coax- 
ingly, since she didn’t go on. * Do tell usa 
story.” 

Aunt Peggy thought a minute, then she 
began :— 

‘Once upon a time there was a poor man 
who wanted to be rich. He wanted so terri- 
bly to be rich that he dreamed about it at 
night. He used to begin to dream just as 
soon as he fell asleep, and dream that he 
had piles of gold, and jewels, and houses, 
and lands, and horses, and carriages, and 
servants to wait on him. Of course this 
was delightful; but it wasn’t so delightful 
te wake up and find himself sleeping ina 
poor little room on a hard bed, and to know 
that he would have nothing but mash and 
molasses for his breakfast when he should 
getup. So he concluded that he would lie 
in bed and dream all the time. Of course 
he had to get up once in a while to get some- 
thing to eat; but he slept nearly all the 
time, and enjoyed his beautiful dreams. 

“This had gone on for several months, 
when, one night, instead of the usual 
dream, he thought he saw a little old man 
coming toward him the moment he closed 
his eyes. This old man was very small, and 


was dressed in gray, and had a high, pointed 
hat on his head, and along beard flowing 
down his breast. The poor man wondered 
and opened his eyes, but saw nothing but 
darkness; but the minute he closed his eyes 
again there was the old man again, and this 
time he had a spade in his hand. It was all 
se plain that he opened his eyes yet again, 
and saw only the windew of his little room, 
with the dark purple, star-spangled sky out- 
side. So he closed his eyes for a third time 
yet, and there was the old man again, and 
this time he carried his spade over his 
shoulder, and he was whistling a tune, and 
looking at the poor man. Then the poor 
man forgot that he wasn’t up and dressed 
with a hat on, and he gave a pull at his 
nightcap and made a low bow, and said, 
‘ How do you do, sir?’ 

“At that the little man laughed and 
whistled, and said he, ‘If you want gold, 
why don’t you dig for it, you lazy fellow?’ 

‘**T don’t know where to dig,’ says the 
other. 

**¢ Will you dig where I tell you?’ asked 
the little man, severely. 

‘* The sleeper promised he would. 

“* And don’t stop digging till you see 
gold,’ says the eld man. ‘ Now I’ll give you 
achance. Get up and come with me.’ 

“So the man got up out of bed and 
dressed himself without any other light than 
the stars gave, and followed the little man 
in gray out-doors into the night. 

‘“*It was a very bleak place where the 
poor man lived—a place near the shore, 
rocky, sandy, and sterile. There were no 
other houses near, and the only tree that 
grew within half a mile stood beside his old 
tumble-down shanty. This was a large tree, 
but it was very old, and half the branches 
were decayed and dropping away. 

‘** Now,’ said the little old man, ‘dig 
about the roots of this tree till you find gold. 
Tell nobody anything about me, and do not 
stop digging till you have come to gold. 
Then after that sleep only three hours in a 
night, and always sleep with your spade 
under your head. It will make a very good 
pillow. If any one comes by and asks what 
you are about, say that you are going to dig 
up the tree, roots and all, for fuel.’ 

‘* Well, the old man gave the other his 
spade and immediately disappeared, and the 
poor man began to dig with a will. He dug 
and dug, and was beginning te be very tired 
and a little discouraged, when, as he lifted a 
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spadeful of earth, up came a bright gold 
coin. The poor man screamed with delight, 
and worked still harder. Presently another 
coin came up; then two or three at a time; 
and after a while he came upon a heap of 
them. The sun had begun to rise, and 
these beautiful gold-pieces shone in his 
beams as bright and fresh as if they had just 
come from the mint. 

‘‘ The poor man was overjoyed. Here, at 
last, was all he had longed for. But he was 
afraid of being found out and robbed, so he 
carried all the gold he had found into his 
shanty, and hid it in a large hole under the 
hearth. He had to go three times to carry 
it all, and when he had placed it in the hole 
he put the stones carefully over it, and went 
back to his digging. But he found no more 
that morning. About noon a man came 
past and asked him what he was digging for. 

***T am digging up the old tree for fuel,’ 
said the poor man just as he had been bid. 
Then the other man went on, and he began 
digging again. 

**Tt would take teo long to tell you how 
much money he dug up, for there are not 


figures enough in the arithmetic forit. But - 


he found so much that he could no longer 
conceal it. So he went to work and built 
him a new and a bigger shanty just around 
the tree so that no one should see him dig- 
ging, and he cut the top of the tree off. 
And one day he went to a city not far away 
and put a lot of gold into a bank there, and 
got a check-book. Then one night the little 
old man appeared to him and told him that 
there wasn’t any more gold, and that he 
should stop digging and build him a house 
on the spot where the old tree had stood. 
When the poor man, now a rich man, waked 
his spade had disappeared.” 

“Did he build a house?” asked Rob, 
when his aunt stopped as though she had 
got through. 

‘¢ Yes, he built a splendid house, and had 
all he wanted and a great deal more.”’ 

‘“* Peggy,” said Mrs. Styles, ‘1 think that 
your story has a very bad meral. It teaches 
that the way to prosper is to lie still and 
wish for prosperity.’’ 

**T can’t help it,” says Aunt Peggy. ‘I 
tell the stery as ’twas teld te me.” 

Mr. Styles had been considering, with his 
head leaning on his hand. Now he looked 
up, and said:— 

“T’ve been thinking that gold may be 
found in our garden.” 


All the children exclaimed, their eyes as 
round as saucers. 

‘“* Yes,”’ pursued Mr. Styles, “‘ I think that 
gold might be obtained by digging there; not 
in any particular spot, but all over the sur- 
face.” 

The children coaxed him to tell more, but 
he wouldn’t say another werd, and pretty 
soon sent them all to bed. 

Rob Styles was just about crazy with his 
aunt’s story, and what his father had said. 
He could scarcely sleep a wink all night, and 
he woke from his one little nap as soon as 
there was a faint peep eof day. It was 
spring time, and the first daylight came 
pretty early. Now Rob liked to lie im bed, 
and he hated to work, and could scarcely be 
got to do a thing about the house. But 
then, the prospect of gold! He hesitated a 
while, but presently jumped out of bed and 
dressed himself hastily, and stole down 
stairs without making the least noise. The 
garden his father had spoken of was out be- 
hind the stable, and no one could see or 
hear him from the house. So he got a 
spade and went to digging. 

It was pretty hard work, for the garden 
had not been touched yet from the year 
before; but he persevered. He dug and 
dug, but saw no gold. He recollected that 
his father had said it should be dug on the 
surface, so he tried all about, but still with 
no sight of gold. His hands were blistered, 
his arms and whole body were tired, and the 
perspiration was pouring over him, but still 
he spaded away, thinking that perhaps the 
very next lift of earth would have a bright 
gold-piece in it. 

The morning brightened, the sun rose, 
and presently Rob heard the breakfast-bell 
ring; and still he had found no gold, though 
every foot of the garden had been dug over. 
He drepped the spade, weary and disap- 
pointed, but resolving to come again after 
breakfast and poke ever the clods a little 
more to see if he had not perhaps missed 
what he sought. He thought that he saw a 
head bob away from the back window of the 
stable as he started to go into the house, 
but it might be a mistake. 

They were all seated at the breakfast- 
table when he went in, and his father helped 
him immediately. “I know Rob must be 
hungry,”’ he said. 

Rob looked at him, wondering what he 
meant, then blushed very red; for he saw 
that he had been found out. 
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“Did you find any gold?” asked his 
father, with a queer little smile. 

‘Now, father, you weren’t joking last 
night, were you?’’ asked Rob, dropping his 
knife and fork. 

‘‘No, Rob,” his father said, kindly, pity- 
ing the boy’s disappointment; ‘‘ but I didn’t 
mean what you thought. I meant that the 
way toearn gold was by honest work—by 
digging and planting. That piece of ground 
is te be planted with beans and corn, and we 
can turn them into gold. That is better 
than a lazy digging for coin.” 

Rob dropped his eyes to hide the tears 
that filled them. He was so tired, and so 
terribly disappointed. 

“Let me tell you one thing, my boy,” 
his father said. ‘‘ Nothing is worth having 
which we do net have to work for. What 
we do is better than what we get. You will 
learn that some day.” 

Rob said nothing, but tried to hide the 
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blisters on his hands. He didn’t like being 
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laughed at. 

After breakfast his father went to him, as 
he stood looking out of the window, and 
putting his hand over the boy’s shoulder, 
held a bright gold dollar clese to his eyes. 

“Tt is worth that,” he said; ‘‘ you have 
made the land ready for planting. And if 
you want to coin still more gold from it, you 
shall have a part of the garden to plant for 
yourself, and sell the produce.” 

Rob brightened at that. After all, work 
wasn’t so bad a thing. 

‘* May I really, father?” he said. 

Well, I can’t stop to tell you how much he 
earned that summer; it wasn’t millions and 
millions of dollars, but it did him just as 
much good, and more, than millions would; 
for it taught him habits of industry and 
enterprise, and made his father’s and 
mother’s eyes brighter than any gold coin 
that ever was dug out of the earth. 


UNSTROKE is caused by excessive heat, 

and especially if the weather is “‘ mug- 
gy.” It is more apt te occur on the second, 
third or fourth day of a heated term than on 
the first. ‘Loss of sleep, worry, excitement, 
close sleeping-rooms, debility, abuse of stim- 
ulants, predispose to it. It is more apt to 
attack those working in the sun, and espe- 
cially between the hours of eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon and four in the afternoon. 

On hot days wear thin clothing. Have as 
cool sleeping-rooms as possible. Avoid loss 
of sleep and all unnecssary fatigue. If 
working in-doors, and where there is artifi- 
cial heat, laundries, etc., see that the room 
is well-ventilated. If working in the sun 
wear a light hat (not black, as it absorbs the 
heat), straw, etc., and put inside of it, on 
the head, a wet cloth or a large green leaf. 
Frequently lift the hat from the head and 
see that the cloth is wet. Do not check 
perspiration, but drink what water you need 
to keep it up, as perspiratien prevents the 
body from being overheated. Have, when- 


ever possible, an additional shade, as a thin. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
TREATMENT OF SUNSTROKE. 


umbrella when walking, a canvas or broad 
cover when working in the sun. 

When much fatigued do not go te work, 
but be excused from work, especially after 
eleven o’clock in the morning, on the very 
hot days if the work is in the sun. Ifa 
feeling of fatigue, dizziness, headache or 
exhaustion occurs, cease work immediately, 
lie down in a shady and cool place, apply 
cold cloths to, and pour cold water over, 
head and neck. 

If anyone is overceme by the heat, send 
immediately for the nearest good physician. 
While waiting for the physician give the 
person cold drinks of water or cold black 
tea, or cold coffee, if able toswallow. If the 
skin is hot and dry, sponge with or pour 
cold water over the body and limbs, and 
apply to the head pounded ice wrapped in a 
towel or other cloth. If there is no ice at 
hand keep a cold cloth on the head, and 
pour cold water on it as well as on the body. 
If the person is pale, very faint, and pulse 
feeble, let him inhale ammonia in two table- 
spoonfuls of water with a little sugar. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


‘BALLOU’s MONTHLY has treated before ex- 
tensively of omelets, but has still several new 
wrinkles to give its readers on the subject. The 
greatest fault in the preparation of an omelet 
lies in the fact that they are generally cooked too 
much. A tablespoonful of butter is sufficient 
for an omelet of three or four eggs. Cut it in 
bits, and let it melt as quickly as possible by 
shaking the pan containing it over the fire; keep 
shaking constantly to prevent scorching, the 
slightest suspicion of which will be fatal to your 
dish. When fully melted, and bubbling, pour 
in the beaten eggs, one at a time, distributing 
them evenly ever the pan. Lift it here and 
there with a broad-bladed knife, and as soon as 
it begins to be firm or ‘‘set,’’ add the oysters, or 
whatever ingredient you have prepared, and fold 
in the shape of an old-fashioned tart. It should 
take less than a minute from the time the first 
egg is put into the pan. 

THe Fonpvur.—Take as many eggs as there 
are guests; a third as much by weight of Gruy- 
ere’s cheese, and half the weight of the cheese in 
butter. Beat up the eggs in the saucepan; add 
the cheese and butter, the first grated, and the 
latter cut in bits; set over the fire, and stir with 
a@ wooden spoon until it is thick, and of a soft, 
-omelet-like consistency. Serve on a hot platter. 
This healthful and appetizing dish is of Swiss 
origin, and being so quickly made, is convenient 
to set before unexpected guests. 

OMELET AUX CROUTES.—Fry a cupful of 
small dice of bread in very hot fat, as in making 
croutons for soup; make an omelet with four 
eggs; season with salt and pepper, and just be- 
fore folding scatter the crusts over it. 

The spiciest sort of an accompaniment to a 
‘breakfast steak is an onion omelet. Peel and 
slice onions until you have a small half-cupful; 
fry them light brown in butter, and add them to 
an omelet of four eggg just before folding. 


Frizp Eees.—A new way to fry eggs is to 
.cook them in hot butter, ham, or bacon fat until 
done to the required degree; put them on a hot 
dish; pour almost all the fat from the pan; add 
a large cucumber pickle chopped; shake it about 
for a minute, and pour over the eggs. 

In a large and popular restaurant in New 
York city, eggs are fried on a soapstone griddle. 
They are cooked to a delicate brown on both 
‘sides, resembling an irregular pancake in shape. 
The yolk is of the consistency of a soft-fried egg 
-cooked in the usual manner, and the white is 
tender, and without the tough, leathery edge 
which makes a fried egg so indigestible. No fat 
vis used in the process. 


Royat DipLtomatic Puppine.—There are 
two ways, if not more, of making this elegant 
dessert. According to Miss Corson, slice two 
ounces of citron; stone a quarter of a pound of 
raisins, and wash and dry a quarter of a pound 
of currants. Put in a buttered mould slices of 
stale sponge cake, alternating with the fruit pre- 
pared as above, and pour over all a soft custard 
made by beating six eggs with a pint of milk, 
four ounces of sugar and a teaspoonful of vanilla 
essence. Put an eunce of butter cut in bits 
over the top, and set the mould in a saucepan 
containing enough boiling water to reach two- 
thirds up the sides of the mould. Simmer the 
pudding an hour. When the pudding is done 
turn it out of the mould; dust with powdered 
sugar, and serve with a sauce made by dissolving 
a teaspoonful of cornstarch in a tablespoonful of 
cold water, and stirring it into a cup of boiling 
water with two tablespoonfuls of currant jelly. 
Bring to a boil, and add a glass of wine. 


Boston’s Miss Parloa’s recipe is rather more 
elaborate, and of such different materials that 
one is tempted to ask, ‘“‘What’s in a name?” 
Soak half a box of gelatine in one-third ef a cup 
of cold water for two hours, and pour on two- 
thirds of a pint of boiling water; stir until thor- 
oughly dissolved (over the fire if necessary); add 
the juice of one lemon, one cup of sugar, and 3 
half-pint of wine; strain threugh a coarse nap- 
kin, which Miss Parloa says is much better than 
cheese-cloth or a strainer. Simply let the mix- 
ture through without pressing or squeezing. 
Take an oval tin mould holding two quarts, and 
set it in a pan of cracked ice; pour in a layer of 
the jelly, and set the rest aside where it will get 
cool, and still remain liquid. Lay a weight over 
the mould to steady it while the layer hardens; 
cut some bright candied French cherries in 
halves; make an oval design on the hardened 
jelly, fixing them in place with a few spoonfuls 


of the liquid.jelly. As soon as these harden 


over the cherries, pour on another layer of jelly, 
enough to cover them. When this hardens, set 
a smaller mould holding a quart on the top of 
the jelly, and fill it with cracked ice. In the 
space between the moulds pour in the rest of the 
jelly. When it is firm lift out the smaller mould. 
To do this remove the ice and fill it for a second 
with hot water when it will lift easily. The 
space thus left is to be filled with the following: 
Put a scant cup of milk over the fire, and pour 
it over one-half box of gelatine that has soaked 
for an hour in one-half cup of cold water, with 
the yolks of five eggs ‘beaten with one-half cup 
of sugar. Strain, and add two tablespoonfuls of 
wine and a teaspoonful of essence of vanilla. 
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Stir this custard until it thickens and add half a 
pint of cream whipped to a stiff froth. Let it 
cool, and turn it into the space mentioned. 
When all is hard, turn the pudding out of the 
mould and serve with soft custard around it. 


Sorr CusTarpD.—For this beat together the 
yolks of eight eggs and the whites of two, with a 
scant half-cup of sugar. Use a wooden spoon, 
and beat until the eggs are broken but net light. 
Add one cup of milk, and meanwhile bring to a 
boil the remainder of the quart. Lift it from 
the stove, and let it cool just one minute before 
pouring over the beaten eggs and sugar; put into 
adouble boiler and stir constantly until it be- 
gins to thicken. If left for an instant beyend 
the thickening point it will begin to curdle. 
Prevention is the better cure, but if it should 
happen to curdle, pour it quickly into a cold 
saucepan and add half a cup of cold milk, stir- 
ring until smooth again. Add a teaspoonful of 
salt, and when ceel, the same quantity of flavor- 
ing. 

Lemon Syrup.—When people feel the need 
of an acid, if they would let vinegar alone and 
use lemons or apples, they would feel just as 
well satisfied, and receive no injury. When 
lemons are cheap, purchase several dozen at 
once, and prepare them for use in the warm, try- 
ing days of spring and summer, when acids are 
so grateful and useful. Press your hand on the 
lemon and roll it back and forth briskly on the 
table, then press the juice inte a bowl or tum- 
bler—never into atin. Strain out all the seeds, 
as they give a bad taste; remove all the pulp 
from the peels and boil in water (a pint fora 
dozen pulps) to extract the acid. A few min- 
utes’ boiling is enough; then strain the water 
with the juice on the lemons, put a pound of 
white sugar to a pint of the juice, boil ten min- 
utes, bottle it, and your lemonade is ready. Put 
a tablespoonful or two of this lemon syrup ina 
glass of water, and you will have a cool, heal 
ful drink. 


ReMEDY FOR INsEcT a mos- 
quito, flea, gnat, or other nexious insect punc- 
tures the human skin, it deposits or injects an 
atom of an acidulous fluid of a poisonous nature. 
The results are irritation, a sensation of tick- 
ling, itching, or of pain. The tickling of flies 
we are comparatively indifferent about; but the 
itch produced by a flea, or gnat, or ether noisome 
insect, disturbs our serenity, and, like the pain 
of a wasp or a bee sting, excites us to a remedy. 
The best remedies for the sting of insects are 
those which will instantly neutralize this acidu- 
lous poison deposited in the skin. These are 
either ammonia or borax. The alkaline reaction 
of borax is scarcely yet sufficiently appreciated. 
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However, a time will come when its good quali 
ties will be known, and more universally valued 
than ammonia, or, as it is commonly termed, 
“hartshorne.’”? The solution of borax for insect 
bites is made thus: Dissolve one ounce of borax 
in one pint of water that has been boiled and al- 
lowed to cool. Instead of plain water, distilled 
rose water, elder, or orange water is more pleas- 
ant. The bites are to be dabbled with the solu- 
tion so long as there is any irritation. For bees’ 
or wasps’ stings, the borax solution may be 
made of twice the above strength. In every 
farmhouse this solution should be kept as a 
household remedy. 


SLeEP AS A MeEpDIcINE.—A physician says 
that the cry for rest has always been louder than 
the cry for food. Not that it is more important, 
but it is often harder to obtain. The best rest 
comes from sound sleep. Of two men or women, 
otherwise equal, the one who sleeps the better 
will be the more healthy and efficient. Sleep 
will do much to cure irritability of temper, 
peevishness and uneasiness. It will restore vigor 
to an overworked brain. It will build up and 
make strong a weak body. It will cure a head- 
ache. It will cure a broken spirit. It will cure 
sorrow. Indeed, we might make a long list of 
nervous and other maladies that sleep will cure. 
The cure of sleeplessness requires a clean, good 
bed, sufficient exercise to promote weariness, 
pleasant occupation, good air, and not too warm 
a room, a clear conscience, and avoidance of 
stimulants and narcotics. For those who are 
overworked, haggard, nervous, who pass sleep- 
less nights, we commend the adoption of such 
habits as will secure sleep; otherwise life will be 
short, and what there is of it sadly imperfect. 


Imitation is proverbially the sincerest flattery. 
Undoubtedly in most cases such flattery is agree- 
able, but the owners of a popular proprietary 
article are pardonable if they resent such imita- 
tion. Pearline, an article whose merits have 
been judiciously advertised, and are widely 
known, has achieved a popularity which makes 
it the mark of imitators. ‘These latter are being 
overhauled in various courts throughout the 
country for peddling a compound put up like 
Pearline, which they represent to be the genuine 
article. As some persons have been deceived by 
these unscrupulous tricksters, the exposure of 
their methods will have the effect of stopping a 


~ swindling traffic by which many have been vic- 


timized. 


All mothers should have ‘‘Our Baby’s First 
and Second Years,’’ by Marion Harland. Itisa 
splendid little book, and is furnished free upon 
receipt of your address, by Reed & Carnrick, New 
York. Send for it, and you will find it contains 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


STORY OF THE ORIGIN oF VicrorIA.—The 
death of Peter Whyte recalls the strange story of 
the founding of Victoria, Australia. Inan Aus- 
tralian mining-camp at one of the tents sat four 
men, June 10, 1858, talking earnestly of their 
future and bemoaning the past. For several 
months these four men had worked together in 
the same claim, sometimes getting barely suffi- 
cient for daily wants, sometimes not even that. 
For several weeks, indeed, they had labored 
without any result. After along discussion they 
decided to abandon the claim. Down in the 
mine the three looked gloomily around, with a 
kind of sulky regret at having to leave the scene 
of so much useless toil. ‘‘Good-by,’’ said one. 
“T’ll give you a farewell blow,”’ and raising his 
pick he struck the quartz, making splinters fly in 
all directions. His practiced eye caught a glit- 
tering speck on one of the bits at his feet. He 
examined it and the place he had struck, when, 
with a loud exclamation, he knelt and satisfied 
himself that it was gold. He then commenced 
picking vigorously. His mates caught the mean- 
ing, and followed his example. In dead silence 
they worked on—they had discovered a monster 
nugget. Then a wild, glad shout sounded in the 
ears of the man at the windlass, who had sunk 
in a half-doze, feeling probably the want of his 
breakfast: To his inquiry, ‘‘What is going 
on ?”’ the cry came, ‘‘ Wind up;”’ and as he did 
there arose to the surface a huge mass of virgin 
gold. When fully exposed to view the men 
were almost insane with joy. After watching it 
through the day and live-long night, they had it 
conveyed in safety to the bank. It was named 
“The Welcome Stranger,” and yielded the fort- 
unate discoverers of it £6000. On the site of 
that spot the forest and the scrub have disap- 
peared, and their place is occupied by the finest 
city on the celebrated gold-field of Victeria. 

THE RUN OF THE MAID OF THE MiIst.—The 
boat which made the trip was built in 1854. For 
a while she took passengers from both the 
American and Canadian shores, and ran up very 
close to the foot of the falls. Owing to some 
change in her appointments which confined her 
to the Canadian shore for the reception of pas- 
sengers, she became unprofitable. Her owner, 
wishing to leave the place, determined to sell 
her, and he received an offer of little more than 
half her cost if he would deliver her at Niagara, 
opposite the fort. This he decided to do, after 
consulting with Joel R. Robinson, who had acted 
as pilot and captain in her trip under the falls. 
Mr. Robimson consented to act as pilot for the 
fearful voyage, and the engineer, Mr. Jones, 
agreed to go with him. A machinist, Mr. Mc- 


Intyre, volunteered te share the risk with them, 
The boat was put in complete trim, all superflu- 
ous articles being removed from the deck and 
hold. Notice was given of the time of starting, 
and a large crowd assembled te witness the fear- 
ful plunge, no one expecting to see either boat or 
crew again after they should leave the dock, 
which was just above the railway suspension 
bridge. 

About 3 o’clock in the afternoon of June 15, 
1861, the engineer took his place in the hold, and 
knowing that their flitting trip would be short at 
the longest, set his steam-valve at the proper 
gauge and waited the tinkling signal that should 
start them on their flying voyage. Robinson 
took his place at the wheel and gave the starting 
signal. With a shriek from her whistle anda 
white puff from her escape pipe, the boat ran up 
the eddy a short distance, cleared the smooth 
water and shot like an arrow into the rapid, and 
when a third of the way down it, a jet of water 
struck against her rudder, a column dashed up 
under her starboard side, keeled her over, car- 
ried away her smokestack, started her overhang- 
ing on that side, threw Robinson on his back, 
and threw McIntyre against her starboard wheel- 
house with such power as to break it through. 

Every looker-on breathed freer as she emerged, 
shook her wounded sides, slid into the whirl- 
pool, and for a moment rose again on an even 
keel. Robinson rose at once, seized the helm, 
set her to the right of the large pot in the pool, 
then turned her directly through the neck of it. 
Thence, after another drenching from the waves, 
she dashed on without further accident to the 
quiet bosom of the river below Lewiston. The 
boat was 72 feet long, with 17 feet breadth of 
beam, 8 feet depth of hold, and carried an engine 
of 100 horse-power. 


Tue BUILDERS OF THE PYRAMIDS.—A per- 
sonal inspection of the pyramids of Egypt made 
by a quarry owner, who spent some time recently 


. on the Nile, had led him to the cenclusion that 


the old Egyptians were better builders than those 
of the present day. He states that there are 
blocks of stone in the pyramids which weigh 
three or four times as much as the obelisk on the 
embankment. He saw a stone whose estimated 
weight was 880 tons. But then the builders of 
the pyramids counted human labor lightly. 
They had great masses of subjects upon whom 
to draw, and mest of their work was done by 
sheer manual labor and force. There are stones 
in the pyramids thirty feet in length, which fit 
so closely together that a penknife may be run 
over the surface without discovering the break 
between them. They are not laid with mortar, 
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either. There is no machinery so perfect that it 
will make two surfaces thirty feet in length 
which will meet together in unison as these 
stones in the pyramids meet. It is supposed 
that they were rubbed backwards and forwards 
upon each other until the surfaces were assimi- 
lated. 


THE ANTARCTIC OcEAN.—The Antarctic 
Ocean occupies a position around the south pole 
similar to that of the Arctic Ocean at the oppo- 
site end of the earth. It fills all the space to the 
south of the Antarctic Circle. It differs vastly, 
however, from its northern homologue, for, in- 
stead of having land as its outer circumference, 
it has water. While the North American, the 
European, and the Asiatic coasts encircle the 
Northern Ocean, the Pacific, the Atlantic, and 
the Indian Oceans mingle their waters with 
those of the frozen zone at the south. 

As it differs in physical conditions, so also it 
differs in having received much less attention 
from the world at large. While the aim of in- 
numerable expeditions for the past four hundred 
years has been to find a northwest passage to 
Asia, to plant a flag at latitude 90 degrees, or to 
rescue some unfortunate commander and his 
crew from a horrible fate, and while thousands 
of dollars have been expended, and hundreds of 
lives have been lost, there is a strange contrast 
offered when we turn to the far south. The ex- 
peditions which have been sent out by the great 
nations of the world to explore the vast watery 
expanse about the southern pole are so few as to 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, and all 
the ships which have left records of any exten- 
sive explorations beyond the Antarctic Circle 
might be counted on the fingers of two hands. 
And yet “‘ within the periphery of the Antarctic 
Circle,’’ says Lieutenant Maury, “is included an 
area equal in extent to one-sixth of the entire 
land surface of our planet. Most of this im- 
mense area is as unknown to the inhabitants of 
the earth as the interior of one of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites. . . . For the last two hundred years the 
Arctic Ocean has been a theatre of exploration; 
but as for the Antarctic, no expedition has at- 
tempted te make any persistent exploration, or 
even to winter there.’’ It is noteworthy, too, 
that in the voyages which have been made, not a 
ship nor a life has been lost south of the circle. 
“Tt does not appear,’ says one writer, ‘‘ that 
Antarctic voyages would be attended with ahy 
excessive degree of danger. . . . It may even be 
found that the Antarctic barriers are impenetra- 
ble; but this has certainly not as yet been dem- 
ons 


‘‘OLD SoRREL,” General Stonewall Jackson’s 
war horse, which has been in the hands of a 
Washington taxidermist, is now in Richmond, 


Va., mounted on a rock of moss-green color, in 
an exceedingly life-like attitude. Of Old Sorrel’s 
early history nothing is known. He was one of 
a carload of United States horses captured by the 
Confederates, and was bought by General Jack- 
son from his chief quartermaster, Major John 
A. Harman. At that time, soon after the battle 
of Manassas, the prevalent opinion was that the 
war would soon end, and Jackson’s idea was 
that the horse would serve him in the army, and 
would then do for a riding-herse for his wife. 
When General Jackson was a lieutenant in the 
United States Army, and stationed at Fort 
Hamilton, New York, he owned a horse named 
Fancy, and was very much attached to him, and 
so he named the little sorrel after him. Jackson 
said of the little sorrel, which afterwards came 
to be called Old Sorrel, that he had never known 
a horse of easier gait. ‘‘ A seat on him was,”’ he 
said, “‘like being rocked in a cradle.”” Fancy 
never was a stylish horse, but though Jackson 
had two fine mounts—Superior, a magnificent 
bay presented to him by the people of Augusta, 
and Big Sorrel—Fancy he loved best and trusted 
most, for the little animal was rapid and hardy, 
and was as calm under fire as the man who rode 
him. A peculiarity about this tough little horse, 
often noticed and commented upon by the sol- 
diers, was that on a march, when a step was 
made and Jackson dismounted, the little sorrel 
would lie down like a dog. Jackson rode the 
little sorrel through the Romney campaign; was 
on him at Kernstown, McDowell, Pdrt Republic, 
Winchester and Cross Keys. Mounted on him 
he appeared at the head-of his division when, 
like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, he swept 
down upon McClellan’s right at Cold Harbor, in 
1862. His master dead, Little Sorrel was sent 
to Mrs. Jackson’s home, near Charlottesville.. 
There he was kept for many years. Finally, in 
response to requests, he was sent to the Virginia 
Military Institute. When the New Orlean’s 
Exposition began, Mrs. Jackson permitted him 
to be exhibited there for the benefit of the Sol- 
dier’s Home. Coming back from New Orleans 
he was placed at the Soldier’s Home, and there 
died March 14, 1886. 


Aw ANCIENT UMBRELLA.—An umbrella that 
was brought to this country from Holland in 
1630 has been on exhibition in Albany, N. Y. 
It bears the name of an Italian maker. It has 
been asserted that umbrellas are a later inven- 
tion than 1630, and that an Englishman first 
appeared in the streets of London in the last 
century with one to protect him from the rain. 
The fact is, however, that umbrellas were in use 
by the Egyptians 4000 years ago. The umbrellas 
seen sometimes attached to a vehicle in the 
streets are seen pictured upon the wall paintings 
of ancient Egypt. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to May Puzzles. 


70.—An(tithe)tic. 

72.—Ap(aume)e. 

74.—Aphere)sis. 
76.—P 


71.—De(cade)nt. 

73.—C(anta)lever. 

75.—A(rach)is. 
T7.—S 


H 
L 
I 
A 


N 
78.—Blessings ever wait on virtuous d 


1.—A Charade. 
The TOTAL now is out of date; 
Its vast expanse was much too great. 
One lady, sitting in a coach, 
Would hesitate to let approach 
Another of her sex, for fear 
Damage to both should soon appear. 


One maiden we have read about, 

Returning from a country rout, 

Was overtaken by a storm, 

Which soon diminished much her form, 

Collapsing TOTAL, which, you see, 

Was one too two for such a three. 
MAUDE. 


Decapitations. 

2.—Behead a sort of plaster, or strong mortar, 
and leave rich tapestry. P 

3.—Treatment, and leave a man of gravity or 
wisdom. 

4.—To boast, and leave a female relation. 

5.—A carousal, and leave to attack. 

6.—A sea-snail, and leave the same name. 

7.—A plant, and leave a weapon. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


8.—A Pentagon. 

1 Aletter. 2 Tomarry. 3 Torenovate. 4A 
threatener. 5 Toend. 6 Oneofthe mechanical 
powers. 7 A certain portion of a sail. . 

MARQUIS. 
9.—An Octagon. 

1 Accident. 2 Governs. 3 Pertaining to the 
shoulder. 4 A species of fish. 5 The point in 
the moon’s orbit nearest to the earth. 6 More 
secure. 7 That side of an object which is pro- 
tected from the wind by the object itself. 

R. 


10.—Double Letter Enigma. 
In ‘telegraph wire;’’ 
In “lofty church spire;”’ 
In ‘‘ civilized men; 
In “‘ solid gold pen.’ 
The WHOLE is somewhat costly, 
When of primal it is made; 
The ENTIRE is a final, 
Worn by both man and maid. 
MARQUIS. 


Squares. 

11.—1 One who disbelieves the divinity of 
Christ. 2 To wrinkle. 3 Heathen gods. 4A 
tag of a point carved. 5 Collections, as of boxes. 

12.—1 Very small. 2 Elevated. 3 One who 
subdues. 4 Small notices. 5 Elegant. 

DEANE. 


Curtailments. 

13.—Curtail shrewd, and leave a trade. 

14.—An Eastern drink, and leave a genus of 
ruminant quadrupeds. 

15.—Business, and leave crude, black copper. 

16.—To continue, and leave a kind of coloring 
matter. 

17.—The beadle of a cathedral church, and 
leave the spindle of a watch balance. 

18.—A particular beat of drum, and leave 
classes of objects divided into several subordinate 
species. 

19.—Of weighty character, and leave substance. 

20.—To subdue, and leave a thin, sour beer 
used in Russia. 

21.—An ecclesiastical society, and leave true 
love. 

22.—Dramatic literature, and leave a minute 
quantity. TIDAL WAVE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before July 10th, we 
offer an illustrated novelette; and for the next 
best list, a small book of beautiful poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the March puzzles were received 
from Betsey B., Teddy, Katie Smith, Nicholas, 
Tri Angle, J. D. L., Ida May, Eulalie, Bert 
Rand, Cora A. L., Vinnie, Birdie Browne, Ger- 
aldine, Ann Eliza, Peggy, Good Hugh and 
Black Hawk. 

Prize-Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
correct answers. Nicholas, Chicago, Ill., for the 
next best list. No. 33 was too deep a mystery 
for our readers to solve, and one of theb t 
charades we have yet published. 


67.—Good Books. 
68.—M 69.—S 
AIM RUM 
ACRID REBEL 
MIRADOR SUBERIC 
MIDGE MERGE 
DOE LIE 
MAP ACT 
CATER ASHES 
BANANAS SCHELIA 
DECAY TEBLS 
SOL SHS 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


TOO UTTALY UTTA. 


I’m called an esthetic young man, 
And wude people say I am silly; 
I carway a wose and a fan, 
And dine on the scent of a lily. 
I’m touched with the bwic-a-bwac cwaze, 
A plaque sets my heart in a flutta, 
I’m sweet and wefined in my ways,— 
In fact, I’m decidedly utta; 
Yes, utta; 
In fact, I’m decidedly utta. 


I dwess in a picturesque style, 
My costume is simple and soulful ; 
My face weahs an esthetic smile 
That’s half idiotic, half doleful. 
I’ve nothing in common with those 
Wude people who spwing from the gutta; 
But that’s too absurd to suppose— 
T’m quite too decidedly utta; 
Yes, utta; 
I’m quite too decidedly utta. 
On wising I pwactise a while 
In front of my miwow each mawning, 
To catch the expwession and smile 
That ignowant people are scawning. 
And when through the city I pass, 
I set the girls’ hearts in a flutta; 
Though some of them call me an ass, 
What mattahs it while I am utta? 
Yes, utta? 
What mattahs it while I am utta? 
—Somerville Journal. 


THE COUNTRIFIED CHOIR. 


It was a neat little church in a rural town, 
and filled with well-cultured people; but the choir 
was far behind the times. Really, they did not 
seem to know what is expected of choirs in these 
days. There was a double quartette of them, 
and all sat quietly in their seats, like the rest ef 
the worshipers. Why, they acted just as if they 
expected to join in the worship themselves, in- 
stead of faithfully doing their work like outside 
hirelings who had no interest in the concern. 
They were not whispering around, and making 
general commotion to get things ready. They 
did not seem to feel their responsibilities. They 
were so countrified that their music was all pre- 
pared, and their books lying closed before them. 
When the opening anthem had been completed, 
a word from the leader, to which all gave heed, 
then books closed, and all was quiet again, and 
the choir, making themselves a part of the wor- 
shiping people, gave attention to whatever was 
the order. They did not seem to know that this 
was the time for general gossip, nor to realize 
how like unsophisticated children they appeared 


paying grave attention to what was going on in 
the other end of the church. How much more 
business-like it would have been for them to 
have had their heads in a huddle, filling the 
room with whispering, fixing up the next piece 
of music, and agreeing how each should render 
his part. Innocents that they were, they had 
arranged all that in advance, as the minister his 
sermon, so they could join in the worship—the 
goody goodies! And when the opening hymns 
were all out of the way, they were so uncultured 
as not to know that that was just the time for 
the morning paper or the illustrated weekly, for 
them to open and rustle, and gossip and giggle 
over. Nor even did any of them get away into a 
corner with his novel, nor any two with a pocket 
chess-board. Not even the organist went out to 
a neighboring saloon to while the half-hour 
away; nor did the two lovers go and sit in the 
shade of the trees. They just sat there, enter- 
ing into the service in all its parts, and giving so 
close attention that when the minister said, 
‘*Please omit the second stanza,’’ they did not 
fail to hear it, and so go on singing the second 
while the congregation sang the third. It was 
most astonishing that any parish, however 
rural, should be so far behind the times. 

There is a marked difference between the 
manner in which a woman absorbs soda water, 
and the modus operandi adopted by the average 
man. The latter stands up straight, grasps the 
handle of the glass-holder firmly, holds it up 
even with his face, waits till the foam settles the 
least trifle, inserts half of his face in the foam, 
and gulps the compound down at a single 
draught. The woman goes about it in a differ- 
ent way. She daintily extends the thumb and 
forefinger, picks up the glass carefully and 
raises it about six inches from the counter. 
Then she bends her head forward, and as soon 
as she does so her lips also bend forward until 
one would think she was going to whistle. But 
she doesn’t. She just bends lower and lower, 
until she gets where she can touch the edge of 
the glass with her extended lips without wetting 
the remainder of her features. Furthermore, 
she doesn’t finish the task at the first attempt, 
She drinks her soda methodically; the man 
drinks his impulsively; which shows that in this, 
at least, the difference between a man’s way and ~ 
a@ weman’s is reversed. 


A Paris correspondent gives the following 
characteristic story of the expedient of an impe- 
cunious medical student:— 
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The landlady of a certain medical student, 
who ineffectually dunned her delinquent tenant 
for some time, resolved at last upon resorting to 
extreme measures. She entered the student’s 
room one morning and said, in a decided tone:— 

“You must either pay me my rent, or be off 
this very day.” 

‘“*T prefer to be off,” said the student, who on 
his side was prepared for the encounter. 

“Well, then, sir, pack up directly.” 

“JT assure you, madam, I will go with the 
utmost expedition, if you will assist me a little.” 

‘With the greatest pleasure.”’ 

The student thereupon went to a wardrobe, 
tranquilly opened a drawer and took out a skele- 
ton, which he handed to the dame. 

‘* Will you have the kindness to place this at 
the bottom of my trunk ?”’ folding it up. 

‘““What is that?’’ asked the landlady, recoil- 


ing a little. 

“ That ? 

‘Yes, that.”’ 

‘Pooh, that! Oh, it is the skeleton of my 
first landlord! He was inconvenient enough to 


claim the rent of three terms that I owed him, 
and then—— Be careful not to break it; it is 
No. 1 of my collection.”’ 

“Monsieur!” exclaimed the dame, growing 
visibly paler. 

The student, without replying, opened a sec- 
oad drawer, and took another skeleton. 

“‘ This—this is my landlady in the Rue I’ Ecole 
de Medecin; a very worthy woman, but whe also 
demanded the rent of two terms. Will you place 
it upon the other? It is No. 2.” 

The landlady opened her two eyes as large as 
porte-cocheres. 

“This,” continued the student, ‘‘this is No. 
8. They are all here! A very honest man, and 
whom I did not pay, either. Let us pass on to 
No. 4.” 

But the landlady was no longer there. She 
had fled, almost frightened to death. 

From that day no more was said about the 
rent. 


Jones boards en a street running into Union 
Park. The house is kept by an elderly widow 
lady, with thin lips; a woman that no cat of dis- 
crimination would get up her baek at without 
thinking twice about it. Her chief assistant is 
an elderly maiden-daughter, with many of the 
characteristics, physical and mental, of her re- 
spected mother. Jones, one of her most es- 
teemed boarders, is a quiet, retiring, and precise 
man. In an evil hour he refused to lend Smith, 
an impecunious friend, who called on him the 
other night, the trifling sum of a V. Smith said 
nothing; but he was seen next day, with a coun- 
tenance hideously distorted with malice, hatred, 
and revenge, dropping a postal-card into a letter- 
box. On that postal-card, which was addressed 


to Jones, were inscribed the fellowing words :— 


“DEAR JONES,—I have called and seen your 
quarters, and think that you hardly did them 
justice in the description which you gave me of 
them. The house certainly does not look as if, 
to quote your words, ‘it hadn’t been swept 
since Susan B. Anthony wore short dresses;’ 
no smell of onion hash was perceptible in the 
passages; and as for the ladies who manage it, 
the elder is as handsome and amiable a woman 
as I have ever seen, and her nose does not bear 
any signs that she drinks to excess; while as te 
the junior, I did not consider her as by any 
means the ‘sallow, scrawny shrew’ I had been 
led to expect.”’ 


“T guess,” said the vindictive Smith, calmly, 
as he left the letter-box behind him, ‘‘I guess 
that when the ladies—as they inevitably will— 
read that postal-card, I will be about a V ahead 
of Jones.”’ 

If he had seen the old lady next morning, 
after the postman came round, putting a broom 
behind the hall door, where it would be within 
easy reach, and seen her daughter pass her time 
between having fits of hysterics and sharpening 
her finger-nails on the stove, he would have been 
confirmed in the opinion he had formed. 


There was a man whe had great business 
ability. He was a Jew. He had not a cent. 
The last two statements do not at first sight 
appear to hitch, but truth is stranger than fic- 
tion. There was another man who had the 
cent. He was also a Jew. The centless man 
with the ability was the kind of thing the ability- 
less man with the cent was looking for. They 
made a partnership. One thousand dollars capi- 
tal represented the cented partner, and the 
ability the other fellow, and the combination 
worked. They made money, and made more 
and more still, until one day the man who had 
the capital died. You see the firm was lucky. 
If the fellow with the business ability had died 
the other fellow might have ‘“busted.’’ The 
partner whe died left all his property to the liv- 
ing partner, with the proviso that he should put 
the original capital of one thousand dollars in 
the coffin. He wanted capital on the other side, 
you see, and I suppose he thought that fellows 
with business ability and no money were just as 
much in the majority there as they are here. 
Well, the surviving partner went to the rabbi 
and told him all about it. He was honest and 
conscientious. 

“You go and put it in the coffin—the one 
thousand dollars; you can afford it, and it will 
make your mind easy,’’ said the rabbi. 

The next time the rabbi met the business man 
he found him very happy. 

“Did you settle that thing ?”’ 
“Oh, yes; that’s all fixed.” 
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‘And you put the one thousand dollars in the 
coffin ? ” 

“Yes; that is, I put a check there payable to 
his order.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


I like a boy who reasons a thing out and can 
defend his action fer doing thus and so.’ There- 
fore, I had a very pleasant chat with “‘ Baldy” 
the bootblack, yesterday. When I asked him 
why he wore one boot and ene shoe, instead of a 
pair of one sort, he answered :— 

‘““T’m a boy only thirteen years old, and I don’t 
know whether boots will agree with me better 
than shoes. I’m wearing one of each kind to see 
which fits my gait best. Half this world is limp- 
ing around because fellers who are wearing boots 
ought to wear shoes, and veezy verzy.”’ 

I noticed that he had a rope tied around his 
waist to hold up his pantaloons, but he had his 
excuse. 

“If I wore galluses,’’ he remarked, wear 
out at least four pairs a year, while this rope will 
wear for five. It leaves my shoulders free, there 
are no buckles or buttons to bother, and when I 
git hungry I give a yank, tighten her up and 
save a pile of pervishuns.”’ 

“Why do you button your vest clear te your 
chin ?”’ I asked. 

“To save shirts and collars,’’ was his answer. 
“Such things are mere ornaments, if not un- 
healthy, and it takes up a pile of one’s time to 
change shirts and put on clean collars. I figure 
that no feller can get out of one shirt and into 
another, and change collars, in less than twenty 
minutes. Twice a week is forty minutes lost. 
That’s eighty minutes a month, or nine hundred 
and sixty minutes a year. Figure that I live fifty 
years, and how much time have I lost? My 
clothes set better, I feel nicer, and the old woman 
has no trouble about the washing or the buttons 
Oh, l’m right down to figures, sir, and if you 
want to know why I ain’t in the dry goeds trade 
instead of blacking boots, I can make chalk 
warks here on the sidewalk which will lift your 
hair right 


A country girl, several of whose sisters had 
uarried badly, was herself about to take a dose. 
“How dare you get married,’’ asked a cousin of 
her, ‘after having before you the unfortunate 
example of your sisters?’ fudge for the 
example of my sisters,’’ exclaimed the girl with 
spirit; “*I choose to make a trial for myself. 
Did you ever see a parcel of pigs running toa 
trough of hot swill? The first one sticks in his 
hose, gets it scalded, and then draws back and 
squeals. ‘The second burns his nose, and stands 
squealing in the same manner. The third fol- 
lows suit, and he squeals, too. But still it 
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makes no difference with those behind; but all 
in turn thrust in their noses just as if the first 
hadn’t got burned or squealed at all. So it is 
with girls in regard to matrimony; and now with 
this I hope you are satisfied.”’ 


It takes a woman to find comfort in a railway 
car. See her come in, and deposit her bundles 
in one seat, and herself in another, take out a 
book, and, lolling back in a corner on a pile of 
wraps, proceed to enjoy herself. How calmly 
comfortable, how persistently placid she is! 
The putting-on of the brakes may jar her from 
head to foot; but, passively submissive to being 
shaken, she reads on undisturbed. The baby on 
the other side of the car may make its most 
plaintive appeals for sympathy and ‘‘ soothing 
syrup;’’ she merely lifts her eyes a moment to 
gaze at the baby’s mother, and goes on reading 
unruffiled. When it grows dark, and the three 
lamps are lighted, she quietly puts away her 
book, snuggles down in the most graceful, cosey- 
looking style imaginable, and closing her eyes, 
drops off peacefully, properly asleep. The train 
may come to a halt at her destination with a jar 
and a jerk; she waits till it comes te a stand- 
still; then she rises, and without fuss or flurry 
gathers her belongings, and with a dignified 
bearing passes out, placid and passive, undis- . 
turbed and unruffled, calm, cosey and comforta- 
ble to the last. 

Butaman! He comes in with a troubled air, 
drops into the first vacant seat, stows his bag- 
gage in one end, and himself in the other, pulls 
out a paper, and holds it upside down while he 
studies the back hair of the lady before him. 
When the baby begins its plaint, he fidgets, 
looks out of the window, then around the car, 
while the troubled expression deepens on his 
countenance, and his fingers beat a tattoo on the 
window-sill. Every time the train halts he hur- 
ries out on the platform as if he had urgent 
business with the brakeman, and comes saunter- 
ing in again with a depressed look, and his hands 
in his pockets, when the car starts. His news- 
paper is resumed, and from time to time the 
tattoo is heard. Finally he succumbs to fatigue, 
and with his hat pulled down over his eyes, and 
his head resting (?) on the back of the seat, he 
slumbers. How he snores! Heaven bless the 
map! what hard work sleeping seems to be with 
him. By and by the car stops with its usual 
jerk, and his hat falls over his nose, his neck 
gets an unpleasant wrench, and he starts to his 
feet with a dazed wretched look pitiful to see, 
grabs his overcoat and valise, and hurries out, in 
his haste bumping against every seat he passes, 
the personification of restlessness, wretchedness, 
ennui, dissatisfaction and discomfort. Poor 


fellow! Man woman’s superior? Fudge! 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Want 

A bottle of _rsaparilla, but 
blest if I can remember the 
name the doctor told me.” 

“Ayer’s, I presume; all +! > 
sailors buy it.” 

“Sure enough! That ’s what 
our Ship’s surgeon recommend- 
ed. He says there 's nothing 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


for curin’ boils and all sorts of 
blood disorders.” 

“Your doctor is right. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best blood- 
purifier—the surest and most 
reliable, either for sea or shore, 
old or young.” 

“T find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the 
work every time.’’—E. L. Patrr, M.D., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

‘No medicine could be better adapted 

; to cleansing the blood of impurities, 
which manifest themselves on the skin by pimples and blotches, small ulcers, 
etc., than Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” —J. R. RosEBERRY, Wharton, Texas. 

**Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in my opinion, has no equal asa blood-purifier. Itis a 
standard medicine ; as much so as any pharmaceutical preparation in my store. 
I have sold this remedy for many years, and it always gives perfect satisfaction to 
my customers. For the cure of scrofula, stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the most popular and effective remedy in use. I sell more 
of it than of all other Sarsaparillas, and very largely to seamen, my store being 
near the Charlestown Navy Yard.”—A. S. Putnam, 37 Park st., Charlestown, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


CURE YOUR COUGH 


With Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, the favorite and best remedy for 
Throat and Lung Diseases. It cures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the Lungs; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no preparation for diseases of the throat and lungs 
to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


CARNRICK 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk, Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland, REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
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Greatest inducements ever 
fered. Now’s your time to getup 


.old Band Moss 


Hot eather 
i is the very best time to try PYLE’S 
=") PEARLINE. Then the wash i 
oS ae \\ largest, and a saving of time and toil 
\\ is best appreciated. Think of doing 
‘a large wash with little or no rub- 
>~ bing. Consider how much longer 
your delicate summer clothing 
will last if not rubbed to pieces on a washboard. A saving is a gain. 
You'll be surprised and pleased with the cleanliness, satisfaction and 
comfort which comes of the use of PEARLINE. Simple—any servant 
can use it. Perfectly harmless—you can soak your finest linen and laces 
in Pearline and water for a month, with safety. Delightful in the bath— 
makes the water soft. Perhaps you have been using some of the imita- 
tions and have sore hands and find your clothing going to pieces. 
Moral—use the original and best. Pearline is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 
THE 
12 10 LADIES 
FAMILIES “STRAVELERS. 
WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
FILLS A WANT 
3 Set, ori 
CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH AD | IAM OND BRA 
THE ORIGINAL THE 0 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS 
Lé ASK DRUGGIST FOR 
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INDISPENSABLE SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. IN c 
ASKFOR DIAMOND BRAND,CHI PART 
AND TAKE NO SEE SIGNATURE ON EVER 
CHICHESTER CHEMICAL CO.SOLE PROP. MADISON S$ 
5 00 UNSOLICITED, WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS AND FROM, AWE 
CHICHESTER S ENGLISH, DIAMOND BRAND. PENNYROYAL PILLS WITH | SUCCESS. 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. MADE WITH BOILING vig 4 
Largest Establishment in the World for 
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Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red ose, Pim: 
ples, Black Heads, Scars, Pitting, etc., and their 
treatment. Send 10c. for 60-page book treating 
Facial 
Springs, etc. Biz Parlors; 1 Appll O C O A 
fly WRIGHT and MADE | WITH BOILING MILK. 
ently cure et Starvat: Diet 
ond New Treatise, with full SEE HERE Why not save ene or on 1000 useful 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


A good many people seem to spell voca- 
tion with an “a” in the first syllable.— 
Burlington Free Press. 

Soulful youth (languidly)—‘‘ Do you sing 
‘Forever and Forever?’’’ She (practical- 
No; I stop for meals.””—Life. 

Nothing will make a wealthy man tired 


quicker tham reading a long list of rules for 
good health.—Martha’s Vineyard Herald. 


Bobby—‘*‘ What are the wages of sin, 
pa?” Father—‘‘ Depends on the locality. 
In Washington they’ll average about five 
thousand a year.”’—Tezas Siftings. 


Fair friend—‘* And do you ever soak your 
brushes, Mr. Palette?”’ Artist—‘*t No; I’m 
happy to say I never was reduced so low as 


A man may be truthful in everything else, 
but he always played a better game of bill- 
iards several years ago than he does now.— 
Philadelphia Call. 


“You are a jewel,’’ said the gushing 
young man te his girl, “‘ and I’m going to 


have you set.’ And then he quietly took 
her in his lap.— Yonkers Statesman. 


A long experience with the “ ante’? will 
lead to a shert acquaintance with an “ un- 
cle.” Poker players should cut this out 
and paste it on a chip.— New York Journal. 


Young lady to artist—‘* What do you con- 
sider the best thing you ever drew, Mr. Pal- 
ette?”? Artist, absently—‘‘ Oh, an ace to 
two aces and a couple of jacks.””— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


A man who sets out to be the architect of 
his own fertunes makes a mistake; he should 
be the architect of somebody whose fortune 
is already made, if he would make money.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Voyager (on the banks of the Styx)— 
“You look pretty well played out, old man.” 
Charon—‘ Well, I am. If the ‘oldest Ma- 
sou’ doesn’t stop dying, I'll have to hire a 
steamboat.’’—Philadelphia Call. 


A lady, writing on kissing, says that a kiss 
on the forehead denotes reverence for intel- 
lect. She doesn’t say so, but a kiss on the 
leck is a preof that the young woman didn’t 
hold still.— Norristown Herald. 


First Citizeness (A. D. 1900)—* Isn’t it 
just too lovely to vote! At last, now that 
we women are in control, the country’s pol- 
ities will be cleansed by a pure and in- 
dependent ballot.’? Second Do.—“ Yes, in- 
deed; and Jack is going to buy me a new 
spring bonnet if J vote the straight Demo- 
cratic ticket.—Town Topics. 


Wife (to husband in the grocery business) 
—*‘ John, I do wish that you would join the 
church and become aChristian. You prom- 
ised me you would.’”’ Husband—‘‘I know I 
did, Maria; and I will; but I’ve got to work 
off that stock of maple sugar first. I’m no 
hypocrite.”—New York Sun. 


“Oh, dear,” sighed a farmer’s wife, 
wearily, as she dropped into a chair after a 
hard day’s work, ‘I feel just as if I were 
going to be sick. My head throbs,and my 
back aches dreadfully, and”— “TI de- 
clare,’’ interrupted the farmer, starting up 
and seizing his hat, ‘‘that reminds me; I 
forgot to give the two-year-old colt his con- 
dition powders to-night, and he’s been whee- 
zin’ all day,’”’ and he hurried to the barn.— 
National Stockman. 


They were at the front gate in the moon- 
light, and he had asked her to be his wife. 
With outstretched arms and a throbbing 
heart he waited her answer. ‘ George,”’ 
she said, in a nervous whisper, ‘‘ you must 
give me time—you must give me time.’’ 
How long?’ he hoarsely asked, ‘‘a day, a 
week, amonth,ayear?” ‘No, no, George,” 
and she quickly scanned the sky, ‘‘ only un- 
til the moon gets behind a cloud.”—TPhe 
Epoch. 

‘* Mabel, I love you.”” The words came 
forth like the plaintive, vibrant sigh of an 
olian harp, It can never be.” “ But 
I am rich, and I cau furnish yeu with every 


. luxury. Besides, I am doing well in my 


profession, and may one day be famous.” 
‘“*T know it, Harold, but you cannot tell 
the difference between a home run and a 
three-base Merchant Traveler. 


Now is your time to select your furnished 
cottage at the seaside. A furnished cottage, 
it should be explained, differs from an un- 
furnished cottage in the fact that the former 
usually contains an arm-chair, a bedstead 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


without slats, two or three bottomless chairs, 
a few discarded tomato cans, and a general 
odor ef musty and mildewed decay. Fur- 
nished cottages come high, but they are a 
great relief to people who have passed the 
winter amid luxury, ease, and comfort.— 
Boston Transcript. 


His hearing was defective.—‘* Did you go 
to church yesterday?” ‘ No.” ‘* Why 
not?” ‘Well, my hearing is so bad that 
there’s no use in going. Can’t understand 
what the preacher says.”” ‘‘ By the way, 
Quimby is going to give a great speech to- 
night. He'll roast the administration 
brown.” “Is that se? I’ll have to hear 
that.’’—Lincoln Journal. 


Fair Worshiper No. 1—‘‘ Did you notice 
that queer old maid in front of us? The 
way her Pysche knot stuck out was perfect- 
ly appalling.”” Fair Worshiper No. 2—‘T 
did, dear. But how do you know she is an 
old maid?” Fair Worshiper No. 1—‘* Well, 
I think it was by the way she lingered over 
the ‘ ah—men!’ ”—Bulletin. 


Omaha jewler—* Here, sir, is a clock that 
will, I think, please your esthetic tastes. 


At precisely ten o’clock every evening a 
chime of bells rings and a bird hops out and 


sings a carel.””, Omaba man—‘‘I will take 
that if you will make a few changes in it.” 
‘With pleasure.” have a daughter, 
and wish the clock for the parlor where she 
can entertain her company. Fix it so that 
at eleven o’clock at night a milkman’s bell 
will ring and a newsboy will skip out and 
yell, ‘ Morning papers.’ ’—Omaha World. 


‘¢ How did you get your hand scratched that 
way?” 

‘¢T scratched in on this confounded pin on 
my suspenders,”’ and the offending pin was 
displayed. 

‘* That’s all right,’’ was the joking reply, 
‘* but you won’t be able to make your wife 
believe it.” 

“Oh, [’'m all right on that. I ain’t mar- 
ried! ”’ 

*¢ Ain’t married ? ” 

“No.” 

** And have your suspenders pinned to- 
gether?” 

Fact.’’ 

And two buttons off your coat ? 

“ Right you are.” 

** And two more off your vest ? ”’ 

Correct again.” 


‘¢ And your hat looks as if it hadn’t been 
brushed for a month? ” 

‘** Not for two months.”’ 

‘*¢ And your shoes are getting red for want 
of blacking ? ”’ 

You’ve hit 

And not married 

** Not once.” 

“Well, I'll be durned if this isn’t the 
strangest case I ever got hold of.”—Er- 
change. 


‘* We are ready now, I think, to fill out 
your application,’ said the life-insurance 
agent; ‘“‘your name?” ‘* Jefferson Lee 
Jones.” Age?” Twenty-seven.”’ “Res- 
idence?” ‘* Davistown, Mississippi.” “ Oc- 
cupation ?” ‘* Newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher.”” ‘*My dear sir,’? exclaimed the 
agent, laying down his pen, ‘ you should 
have told me that when you camein. I am 
sorry, Mr. Jones, but our company takes no 
extra hazardous risks. We draw the line at 
Mississippi editors.”.—Chicago Tribune. 


Wanted the Conveniences.—A Detroiter 
who returned from Colorado the other day 
was asked his opinion of the country. “Too 
new,’’? was the brief reply. ‘‘ How?” 
“Why, too far apart?’ ‘* What—the 
towns?” ‘* Yes, and the pawn-shops. I 
got broke and had to wait three days and 
travel 120 miles on the bumpers of freight 
cars before I could raise $20 on my watch. 
Two new—altogether too new.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 

“‘Geod-morning. Moved and settled, I 
presume?” ‘Oh, yes. I’ve got my hen- 
coop, and a couple of dog kennels to build, 
and put up a shed for some old wagons, and 
I’m allright. You moved?” ‘No. Can't 
get a tenement. Got three children, you 
know.’’—Hartford Post. 

‘¢ Lovers are prone to self-depreciation,” 
said he, tenderly, as they sat looking at the 
stars. ‘‘ I donot understand what you see 
in me that you love me.” ‘That’s what 
everybody says,” gurgled the ingenuous 
maiden. Then the silence became so deey 
that you could hear the stars twinkling. 
New York News. 

Invalid—‘‘ Oh, Annabel, I’m so glad you 
have come; I had the most horrible dream 
last night; [ dreamt I died, and that I me 
that horrid Susan Dingley with the angels 
and her halo fitted her ever so much bette 
than mine did me, and her wings were ‘0 
beautiful for anything.” —Life. 
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